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THE FARMER OF INGLJEWOOD FOREST. 



CH AFTERS I. 
UN]iERtaB(«§ed<oak» tliat^giww on a pleuant bvi;fc lonely part of Ingldwood'l^dresty onefin« 
sQmaer'ft'eTCBiiitg^ sat the- renefabk fSumer Godwin, reading to liis family, with a c^goitf . 
ttmM tB|g^>ba«>e§^oeda nuMTfr distinguished rank ; but it was a subject that ever raised his- 
tieavt tO'tbe Moat'High^ and maj^.him feel, that, .however humble the state of 'probatioar a 
]ile spent in ianooence and integrity would, one. day entitle him to a place where 'virtoe- 
aloBfe oUimB. pre-emiaence. On >his knee lay .the Bible ; on .his right hand 'sat his wifl, 
wfao« thimghgrey hairs, shaded her temples* th& beam of youthful affection was not extin- 
guished ia her. efs; on. his left sat his sons, William and Edwin ; and at her motktr^t'- 
feet WBS pjMBd th^ sister Emmartrinuning a straw hat with pink ribbons for the ensuitig' 
fair. 

Theie«t«te'ConeludeA. they adioumedto thwr humble mansion, which, though apper<k 
taining to sonei rich eadf highly-cultivated land, was nothing more than a spacious, co«ve-' 
nicBt farmkeuse; yet to thoet to. whom .cleanliness and comfort constitute luxnryy ^"^^ 
dwelling poeieiBwd every attribute. The frugal meal was aoon prepared, and seasotted witbi 
inBOCcnt mirth> 8n4>the. happy cheerfulness of heacts unconscious of guile might havef out* 
bakaced iiLpleflswr&fav more sumptuous entertainments ; for labour had given healfli^ audi 
hcakLappctite; attdrfer the corroding passions of envy, jealousy, pride, or malice> that so;, 
firequentij emMtterthe ieasta.of- the gr(Bat, ■ their hearts, were too humble to entertfeun; 
such :ovBrlK8eiDg >intntders. 

The su^iMTS^reneved^ and the .farmer's pipe, with, a pitcher of ale, being placed on tiier 
table — " I wonder," said William, with a half-sigh, ** whether Fanny Bernard is yrt^re-- 
tnmedinnBe ?"— **Si4)p!pse.we step down the lane and inquire ?'* replied Edwin ; " itis?a* 
fine nighty and Bnnia ean gq with ns ; we shall be back before my father has smoked his 
pipe." This mBOtio»>WBa immediately adopted, as farmer Bernard's was only a quarter of a 
mile dffwa a green {laBe< that was* separated from a forest by a high-road crossing its entrance^ 
It would hardly be possible to paint three more interesting figures than the brothers anA 
sister 'iiippiBg by a dear moonlight over the green. William had just attained his twent^^ 
seeood .year ,• his faee and person forming a model from which a statuary might have envieil 
to cofT^aa. Apollo, yet. with, a cast of reflection over his animated features, wbieh'''tff a 
oemsioik observer loade them* less striking than those of his brother Edwin, who was a year 
yoaDgeri-andlfflieseperson, though less elegantly formed, was yet more fascinating, from 
thecootimud sprightUness that enlivened his features ; Eifima, innocent as tiie dove, playM 
as the lamb^aad £bw as Milton's Eve, holding of each a hand, and chatting a hundred U^e 
m m u H o i f totitemaidves obI^ interesting^ On reaching Bernard's farm, they enter^dwitMowl 
oefettony^ the liltitig of the latch., alone announcing visiters. ** Wielcome, my lads/' said 
the oiftaMm ; ^'-wbati and my little girl too I are you. there ? Hark ye, Agnes, '* addressrag 
ine daughter, '* replenish tl^e pitcher, and look what hast got in the cupboard,"-—*' We have 
supped;" re^ed William'; and looking anxiously round the room, ** Fanny, I see, is^not 
yet returned*'*— "No; A^eeand 1 have been wishing for her— she wiD be back in a day 
or two, I'supposei; but^pissoa'tt I wondered what brought yoii here to-night'— now the 
murder** out ; hoirevOT) sorrow's dry ; here's to you, my boys, and may Fanny and Agnee 
make Mgood.ietYes as .their mother ;.^Why» ^^U^tA ^^Y there's no ale in the pitcher; 
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prithee draw some, and court afterwards. I think Edwin and yon can't have much to 
, whisper, for yon had a plaguy long gossip to-day, when you carried the meat to the rea- 
pers."— "Lord, father, you are so odd I" answered Agnes, hlushing; "indeed the basket 
was very heavy, and Edwin carried it for me, for I was quite tired."—" Yes, yes," replied 
the old man, " I suppose so, for when I came up, you were sitting on the stQe to rest. 
Neyer blush, girl— many a time thy mother has detained me, heaven rest her ! and thou 
art but a chip of the old block." Agnes broke off the discourse l^y hastening to draw the 
- ale ; during her absence^" Indeed," said Emma, " as Fanny and Agnes are to be my sisters, 
I think the sooner the better. Why, Fanny's almost nineteen, and Agnes is two months older 
than me, and I was seventeen last Midsummer."—" I care not how soon," replied Bernard ; 
" but where shall we find a husband for thee, Emma > Why, William," shaking him heart- 
ily by the hand, " what art dull for, man? I dare be sworn Fanny is as anxious to see 
thee as thou be*st to see her— so drink about." The old clock, which stood in the comer of 
the kitchen, and on whose tall case were depicted the loves of Henry II., together with the 
death of Fair Rosamond, at that moment striking ten, the visiters rose to depart, Agnes ac- 
companying them to the gate. — "Goodnight," said William, shaking hands with her. "Good 

night," repeated Emma, saluting her—" and heaven bless thee l" concluded Edwin, kissing 
her ruby lips ! " I shall see you before breakfast, as I go a-field." Such was the behaviour 
of these uncormpted children of innocence, who acted as their pure minds dictated, being 
strangers to the refinement with which art and g ood-breeding conceal the emotions of the 
heart They had just reached the end of the lane, when several voices struck them from 
the high-road: fear they were strangers to— it could only, they thought, be people returning 
from the market town to a village about three mUes farther ; or it might be as William's 
heart prompted, Fanny under the care of a party of friends. With such ideas they advan- 
ced ; but instead of countrymen riding cheerfully homewards, found two domestics and a post* 
boy endeavouring to raise a chaise that had been overturned, and whose owners, a gentleman 
and lady, sat by the roadside ; the first in great pain, from a broken arm he had received in 
the fall ; and the latter heavily lamenting the accident. " Thank heaven it is not Fanny 1" 
said William, with a sigh. " But it is people in distress," replied Edwin, quickening his 
pace; "what can we do for them?" "Assist them to the utmost of, our abilities, ' 
returned William, in atone yet more animated than his brother's, at the same time hastening 
forward to execute his purpose. 

On their reaching the chaise they found one of the wheek broken, so that to proceed was 
impossible ; therefore, while William and Emma were aiding the strangers. Edwin ran 
home to info rm bis father of the accident, and to entreat him, as there was no house of 
entertamment within four miles, to offer the stranger with the broken arm their spare bedt 
tin he could be moved farther with safety. The virtues that ,warmed the heart of fiurmer 
Godwin would have dignified the bosom of a prince ; from his humble roof the wanderer 
ever departed satisfied, wishing that his means were as extensive as the charity of hia heart. 
Edwin's request was therefore instantly granted, the good man himself accompanying his 
son to make tilie offer, while his dame, as he frequently called, her, with the assistance of 
her maid Margery, prepared the spare bed, in case the stranger should accept her husband's 
o&r. On Godwin's reaching the spot where the disaster happened, he immediately went 
up to the sufferer, whose arm was now supported by the trembUng Emma, William and the 
rest being still employed about the chaise, at the entreaty of the owner, who aozkMsly 
wished to proceed—" My good sir," said Godwin, " in your situation tiie distance to the 
village u too far ; therefore, if you will accept the offer of an apartment in a hruhoiaM€f 
where we will endeavour to render you all the service in our power, we will lead yon there 
instantly, while one of my sons shall ride to the next market-town for a surgeon. The ladj' 
we can also accommodate ; and for your domestics, after some refreshment, those yon have 
no service for can proceed to get your carriage repaired, which in the mean time will b« 
perfectly safe here." The stranger immediately accepted the farmer's offer : for whidi tile 
lady also expressed her thanks, and they proceeded towards Godwin's dwelling; the laAy, 
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•who had not yet recovered her fright, leaning on £d?rin*s arm, and the gentleman aBsisted 
by Godwin and his son William. On reaching the farm, their arrival was announced by 
the furious barking of the great dog, whose noise was, however, soon silenced by the mu- 
sical voice of Emma, and the more commanding voice of his master. The stranger being 
immediately put to bed, and Edwin dispatched on horseback for the nearest surgeon, the 
lady began to recover her fright, Mrs. Godwin having prevailed on her to take a glass o^ 
currant wine, and conducted her to the parlour, which, though its frimiture was as simple 
as the minds of the owners, yet also, like them, possessed that real utility that strongly 
contrasted the folly of gaudy grandeur, which, while it bewitches the eye, is deficient in 
that general comfort which unadorned convenience ever bestows. Here was no fear of 
coiling the costly colours of the Persian carpet, though the white scoured floor far more 
plainly showed the mark of dirty footsteps ; no gilding to be injured by the touch, the chairs, 
tables, and even glass-frume, being of walnut-tree, which vied with the mirror in brightness. 
No pictures graced the walls ; but, in their stead, numberless odoriferous bouquets, in 
white earthen jars, placed on shelves round the apartment ; and to complete the whole, tilie 
glittering steel stove, with brass knobs, filled with large branches of the hawthorn and wild 
briar in blossom. Wearied with travelling and the subsequeht fright, Mrs. Delmer (for so 
was the lady called) looked round' with a complacency and satisfaction which splendid 
drawing rooms had not always been able to inspire.-—" It is fairyland,'' thought she ** and 
the ideas of my fifteenth year are realized in the inhabitants of this mansion.'' 

Mrs Delmer was a widow, about the age of twenty-eight, and possessed of a large inde- 
pendency, by the death of a husband she hated. She was now hastening to the capital with 
her brother, in order to enjoy those pleasures she had been debarred during the last ten 
years ; the greatest part of which time she had been confined to the country by her spouse, 
whose greatest pleasure had consisted in hunting and drinking. On her first entrance into 
public life, her fine person had procured her the afiluence she enjoyed ; and she had no 
doubt it would secure her a husband, calculated to make her happy, and repay her for the 
disgust sh^ had entertained for his predecessor. Wealth had been her first incentive; but 
she found its inefficacy of giving happiness, and therefore determined to make love alone 
the motive of a second union. Her brother Mr. Whitmore, was about twenty-six, and had 
been some time married, but experienced little happiness in that state, having, like his 
sbter, consulted convenience more than affection, or even esteem, in the disposal of his^ 
hand. His lady was young, handsome, lively, and too fiishionably educated not to return 
the coldness with which he treated her , and, as all the gay world admired her, thought the 
affection of a husband a mite in the great scale, and earily dispensed with. Her fortune being- \ 
large her settlement was also liberal, and sufficiently enabled her to pursue her inclinations 
without control; Mr. Whitmore was too well bred to interfere with her pleasures, while she 
was polite enough to be blind to his. Ever engaged in different pursuits, they seldom met 
above once or twice a-week at dinner, and then usually surrounded with company ; a 
matrimonial tete-a- Ute was by both declared the most wearisome thing in the universe. Mr. 
Whitmore had been on a visit to his sister, who had passed the first six months of her 
widowhood at her country-seat in Cumberland ; and was returning with her to his own viUa 
Bear London (where he had left his lady) when the accident happened, Whitmore was only 
son to a banker, who, at his death, had left him w4iat he thought a sufficiency to decline 
business. In his person he was handsome and graceful ; in his disposition generous and 
brave ; but bom to affluence, and accustomed from his childhood to command his wishes 
without control, his passions knew no curb, his incUnations no law but gratification ; highly 
aiooomplished and insbiuating in his address, he had been uncommonly successful in his amours, 
addressing indiscriminately both married and single that chanced to please him, or where he 
could flatter himself with success ; fireqnently declaring that both sexes were free agents 
and those only fulfilled the end of their creation who made the most of life, and enjoyed it 
to the utmost of their power, so they injured no man*s purse or property— ^women, in his 
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opinion, not coming under thdt denomination, being a kind* of fedrgnnei and their pefsons 
transferrable, as their affections, to him that pleased them most. 

Sach were the new inmates at Godwin's Wirm, wiiere every individual was busy in pre* 
paring for their ease and convenience until tte return of Edwfn with a surgeon, who having 
set Mr. Whitfnore's arm, and assured them there was not the least danger, b«ing only a 
simple fracture, the females rettred to taker a short repose, WHHam and Bdwiir tif their 
morning occupations, day being already broke, and- the venerable Godwin- tc> wnteihby the- 
side of Whitmpre. 

CHAPTER II. 
W«iteM(M», »flbsr a. sMgttti ramose, which was disturbed; by th« ppdn.he experiemced from his . 
anttr^tet^JAt^^t^evsatioA with las. host, .exfi4r0sswg.b«»i thinks in the warmest terms, 
wliicb»$ttl!Qeet« haw«vei^f.beiBg onlfy distrBssingifco the, farmer^ who thought he had done^ 
n«AaQg;jaore tha^wkat, m thfe«ame cireumstaBoeSf alnest every una would have done for 
hitalv. herchaQfddthe distQune;, and begaa t& inquire ab9«ttho< viekki^. ** The parish, 
church:'' said' Godwiii» *' is; not more than two miles off, and alsaostdose to it is a good 
hduse and eKtensiiee. gxounds, belonging to tbe lady VKho. inherits great part o£ the land 
aimuid. As yet sbs is a peiiaci stranger to us,, havii^, alwt^s lived with an, uade near th& 
capital, who has* left ber heiress to his whole estate; The neai^st outrket town is about four . 
miles from-bencft, 90 that I regard the chanoe that threw my sons in your way as fortunatev 
for SQch a Stance iix your situation must kave been dreadful. Whitmove was now again 
atliemptiHig to repeat his thanks, — ^' My good sir,V ixvterrupted the fenoer, *' you see so 
trifling a service in too strong a light. In such .ar irisfortune wiouid not you>have acted the 
scone' by me ?"-^" Indeed I would,-' answered Wbitmore,. after a momentary pause, and 
then remaioed silent^ To con^s the truth, though he had answered Godwin's question in 
the afi&rmative, yet l^re was a monitor within his own.bneast' which, by knowing mankind 
better, was not so easily satisfied; hetht^fore said no more, .but remaining quiet, could 
net avoid -repeating tot his own heart the question of the farmer—'^ Would you not have 
done* the same by me ?"-—'< I should, perhaps/' replied he^ mentally, ** have left him in 
chai>ge with my; footman, and ordered himc a surgeoa; or if the accident had 
hai^ened in town, given him. a guinea had he- wanted it, and sent him to. the hospital ; 
but te make him a bed in my own hQuse, nay, to* wait by his side, while all my fniuily were 
emf IcHjTBd in his service, I should never have done> it." This idea gave transitory awk-. 
wardness to the feclinga of Whitmore ; but the pridei of birth, and the* com.pUcenfiy which 
superior wealth. usually bestows on its possessors, soon dispersed the cloud) when they 
presented to his mind the diiSerence ol situatien in Ufe frum that. ol/Godwin's— the one a 
simple farmer, and the other possessed of three thousand a-year, a place in the senate, and 
universaUy courted and admired. This considered, there was ne comparison in the case » 
lor though he felt that the bones of a geatlemaatwere as- brittte as those of a peasant, end . 
that he was as as vulnerable to pain, yet he could net divest himself of the idea, that superior- 
rank and fortune demanded particular cares, even>from thDse persons whom he> would ha^re, 
bhiahed to attend in the same situation. Mr^ Whitmore's vftlet now ' entered ;. he had been 
emfdoyed in moving the baggag/9 outf of the chaiysevi which, was refitted in such a manner as 
to be removed. to the next town to be thoroughl]^ repamd. Godwin, thus relievedv adjourned, 
to his kitchen, where he; found -his- wife, Em^a^ and the maid asseinbfod„ all ioquipEng how. 
thiB'Stmnger had rested 

Mrs. Godwin then ordered Margery to pick out the best baked xakesr whUe herself made 
the tea; and pouring out. two breakfast^cups, sent one to Mrs. Deimer, who waa not yet 
risen, and took the other herself to Whitmereyi entreating him. to make free, and command, 
whatever their house .awarded, with that charaoteristu: goodness of heart which pecuUarfy. ' 
distinguished her, and that had made hec doubly amiaUein youthy and respectable in age 
Whitmore, after a proper return to her civility, said^May I not be permitted some time 
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to-day, my dear ma^am, to Met&M; thank my young iirieqeU &ir Vud B^rvic^sof lastxaght V* 
Mrs. Godwin assured him her^8an3 <woidd not fail to -wait on him on their return from their 
morning aTOooftioti : then wishing him speedily better, ahe veturaed to breakfast, wnere the 
party *was soon augmented by- William and Edwin, 'who, after a hasty meal, retired to pay 
th«ir compliments to ^Wlfitmore, While Emma repaired to .Mrs. > Belvierj whom she assisted 
to dress. 

Mris.' IHlttier, in 'hKer manner, possessed much of* her -bvoj^r-s affability, and by her gopd 
humoor gained an almost immediate interest inthe^heut-of (Bmma, whodeclaired, when she 
afterwards joined her brothers, that she had fflever before,4een so beautiful and eng^ing a 
woman. 'To'this;iioweTer, both brotheps dissented; the>e|Ld6r,<de4]laring she was not near 
so faandsomeas I^ny Bernard ; -and the yooiiger^ that w»» ^^^sdr^ased the same, there 
would be no comparison between them. *'Aato dwss,'' jreturn^d V^iUiam, "Fanny is 
always so exact and neat^ that any alteration nmstibe for ,th&>woi»e ; 4ind I protest I should 
thinkher fine Obair disfigured by powder and ignease-^rthen that hateful hs^t, with a great 
cockade andfedther, gives an air of harshness: and bofabaesSf which I faanot .endure ; Fanny's 
straw bonnet, With the ^blue ribbon,. -is a .thousand times more heconupg,"— '*>Jo .sufih 
thing, William, '* replied Emma, **for I tried it on and looked quite a different creature 
the feathers' made me -so tall, and Jook<8o«well, that I aoaj<L>e J oieveriiked ipyself so much 
before. Then her shoes — ^why I thought her; feists weve* -as lUttLe^t^gam fas mine, yet ,it was 
otfly their make and the smart heels, for ithey are laxgor ; but the sho&onakers about here 
are so awkward, that thoy ra«ke one'« feet Quite olumsy:! I .declare I «hall now have no 
patience with them." — ** Yet your mother," said WlUiam* gravely, ** who was reckoined one 
of the' finest girls in the 'whole countpy, was always satisfied with them."'-" All that is very 
true," interrupted Edwin, "yet you «annot- persuade me -hut Mr. Whitmore-s clothes ace 
more' becoming than ours, even though I am perfectly satisfied with my situation in life, yet 
•was fortune, by any unforeseen event, to favour me, I^ should oertainly think it :no error to 
adopt my dress to the -fashion." " Gertainiy not," replied Emma ; " but William 
is so grave, that I am sure had my gcand&ther {the rector) lived, and he might 
have made him a parson ; nay, .you know, my father says he is the very image of 
him," 

** I accept your compliment," answered William, with a. smile ; " ibr surely it is one to 
be told I resemble a man ^ho was a blessing to his neighbours, and an honour to his 
profession ; and, in return, -Emma,' I wish thy temper may resemble thy mother's as much 
as thy person." **' Thank you, my dear William,*' giving him an affectionate kiss on tlie 
cheek; <*but, indeed, I fear I shall never be so handsome." "I rather fear you vail 
never be so unconscious of it," replied William ; " for, as to beauty, you have as great a 
share as I think you can be safely trusted with." "Oh I how ill-natured 1" exclaimed, 
Emma; *' I protest you grow worse and worse ; I will stay no longer — I promised to walk 
with Delmer, and must go this instant." With these words, away flew the sprightly .girl to 
perform the promise; wh^e ^ber' brothers returned to their usual occupation in the field, 
overloolcing and occssionidlyMissis^g the labourers: calling, howeverj at Bernard's, where 
William had the vesation to learn that Fanny had written to inform her father that she 
should for some time prolong her stay, as her aunt, whom she was visiting, still continued 
ill, and entreated her presence ; concluding with a modest but tender remembrance to 
her "lover. William then perused the Jiotter .with a sigh ; and informiug the farmer 
of the particulars of the last . night's adv^snture, the brothers -soon after took their 
leave. 

Emma had joined Mrs. Delmer, who, however, previous to her walk, called at her 
brother's apartment, where she had passed the morning ; and, finding him perfectly cheer- 
ful, and" without fever, easily acquiesced in his desire of not sending for more assistance, 
which she ihad. at .first stroi)gly .pressed. In this visit she was accompanied by Emma, who 
Whitanore^iniipiteof /his.pain the night before, had thought the most lovely creature he 
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ever beheld, and who now, diyested of the pallid hue and tremor occasioned by his accident 
appeared a thousand times more charming. " My dear brother," said Mrs. Delmer, *' as 
yon seem tolerably easy, and I do but disturb you, my young friend and myself are going 
to take a walk." <' Indeed," replied Whitmore, " though I prefer your recreation before 
my own, yet, in this case, I must truly confess I should be more easy, and less disturbed, 
by your company, Ijhan left to my own thoughts. However I wish you a pleasant walk, 
and regret that I cannot accompany you ; yet before you go, give me leave to thank Miss 
Godwin for the trouble I gave her last night, in supporting my arm — a trouble,*' continued 
he with great softness, " that made even such a situation enviable." " Indeed, sir/' 
answered Emma, ** I trembled so much, that I could not hold it as steadily as William 
desired me; and though yon did not complain, I am sure I must hurt you." ** Good 
heaven ! hurt me ! Such support could alone enable me to bear the pain with becoming 
patience ; but I detain you ; yet, might I entreat a favour, it should be for half an hour of 
your company on your return. Charity, my dear sister, you know, is strongly recommended 
to us ; and can you show yours more effectually than on sach a miserable invalid ?" 
Well, we will endeavour to exert it," replied Mrs. Delmer; ''but for the present, 
adieu." 

Enmia then conducted Mrs. Delmer, at her own desire, to their harvest-field, the first ob- 
jects that presented themselves were William and Edwin, divested of their coats, in shirts 
white as snow, foreinost amongst the reapers. William respectfully moving his hat, continued 
his labour ; but Edwin, a deep blush covering his face, to be thus caught, hastily put on 
his coat, and joined Mrs. Delmer and Emma. " What a delightful scene I" said the lady, 
before he reached them. '' I know not how it happens, my dear girl, but in one day you 
have almost delighted me with rural life, which I ever before held in abhorrence ; but the 
reason is obvious — ^your family are so totally different from all I e?er saw who reside 
constantly in the country, that the contrast became doubly striking." "If there is any. 
difference," replied Emma, " we derive it from my father, who has had a very good 
education, being son to the rector of the parish, who, however, as my father declined 
pursuing his fortune in the church, had it only in his power to settle him on this farm, 
purchasing the house, and about 14 acres of the adjoining land. The remainder we hold 
on a long lease for a long term, and at an easy rent." 

Edwin at that moment joined them, and was received by Mrs. Delmer with a smile. 
After some cheerful conversation, she walked up to the reapers, and gave them a 
guinea to drink. Then turning to Edwin, she said — ** We should intrude too 
much on your time to ask your company home ; but we shall see you in the evening 
in my brothers apartment, who has made us promise to pass an hour with him." 
Edwin bowed ; and Mrs. Delmer and Emma bidding him farewell, they returned 
home. 

In this manner passed the first day, and several succeeding ones, until Whitmore*s arm 
began to unite, and he was able to sit up. The pillow which supported the fracture would 
indeed be frequently uneasy, and seldom could be rendered otherwise, but by Emma, who, 
he affirmed, ever placed it smoother than any one else, thanking her, with a glance from 
his expressive dark eyes, in a language which, though new, was intelligible to her unexpe- 
rienced heart. Twice, as she placed his arm, he had ventured to kiss her hand ; but the 
confusion this had occasioned, and the tremor with which she afterwards approached, him, 
determined him to desist, rather than give an alarm that might prove detrimental to his 
passion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whitmore gained strength daily ; and at length, with his arm in a sling, came down stairs, 
though the surgeon affirmed he must not yet venture the shaking of a carriage. On the 
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second day after he had left his chamber, findinif himself at home with Godvnn, after some 
conversation, in which he expressed his warmest thanks for the favours he had received, he 
took his hand, and with the ease of good breeding that particularly distinguished him. 
entreated his acceptance of a bank-note of a hundred pounds, as a small retribution towards 
the obligations he had received. 

*' My good sir,'' said the farmer, returning the note, " you are heartily welcome to the 
asylum your unhappy situation rendered necessary. To me it has been no inconvenience, 
but rather a gratification, as it bas enabled me to fulfil one of the greatest duties commanded 
us — * Do imto others as you would they' should do unto you.' Your own servant has taken 
the fatigue on himself, shall you then pay for your mere shelter and a little food in such a 
calamity ? Heaven fordid 1 If any debt, not to me is it due, but to those in similar 
circumstance, and to whom, I doubt not, your own heart will lead you to pay it." Whit- 
more was abashed ; he felt all the dignity and force of virtue : he remembered Emma, and her 
heart smote him ; but recovering his confusion, and reflecting for a few moments, he replied 
-— " My dear sir, at least give me some way to show my gratitude. You have two sons, well* 
informed, sensible young men : permit me to take on myself to charge one of them. From 
my situation in life, I flatter myself that I can introduce him to the world with success 
having it in my power to place a person immediately as clerk in one of the public offices ; 
which situation, till we can procure a better, will at least afford a genteel competency.*' 

Godwin returned his thanks for this offer, answering, that in a matter in which themselves 
were so materially concerned, he would certainly inform them of Mr. Whitmore's generosity. 
— '* But for my own part," continued he, " were I to consult only my wishes, I should rather 
they would settle in the spot where they first saw the light. Great towns, 1 have heard and 
read, are full of danger ; and though I depend much on the virtuoi^i education I have given 
my sons, yet I should tremble to expose them to temptations which youth and constitution 
could ill withstand." 

The entrance of Mrs. Godwin with her sons here broke off the discourse, which, however, 
was soon renewed by the farmer's informing them of what had passed. The anxious 
mother, trembling with dread at the bare idea of being separated from her children, was, 
at the same moment, elated with their probable success, and their future elevation in life ; 
she therefore remained silent, tears glistening in her eyes, whicb, fixed on the loved com- 
panion of her youth, appeared to wish to read his sentiments on the occasion; but he 
simply repeated Mr. Whitmore's offer, without expressing, even in the most distant manner, 
his own thoughts on the occasion. He had hardly concluded, when William, addressing 
Mr. Whitmore, replied — ** I know no terms, sir, in the plain untutored language I have 
been accustomed to, that appear strong enough to express my thanks for yoit generosity ; 
but for myself, must beg leave to decline it. My father's increasing years demand the 
assistance of a son, both as a comfort to his age, and to take from his hand the weight of 
business, trivial to youth, but fatiguing in advanced life. I am also affianced to a young 
woman, who, like myself, would, I am sure, prefer this cottage, labour,, contetit, imd peace, 
to all the bustie that grandeur or wealth could bestow ; and, lastly, unfit, from indisposition, 
for public life, I can but again express my thanks for your kindness, of which I shall ever 
retain the most grateful remembrance." Here William ceased. His father smiled with 
satisfaction, which sentiment was as instantly conveyed to the features of his mother whose 
heart, however hung doubtful on the answer of her younger son. Edwin was silent, 
and appeared lost in thought: the struggle was hard, and, for some moments, 
forbade utterence. Greatness and wealth for the first time appeared within 
his grasp ; but then to leave AgnMJb though even for a short time, was 
distraction yet, perhaps, soon to return, 'and place her m a position in sosiety she 
was fitted to adorn, was enchanting, and, after a moments pause, mastered the first 
consideration. 

*' I will be guided by my father, sir," at length hesitated Edwm : '< he is the best judge 
of what is fitting for my welfare ; and whatever is his determination I shall submit to 
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without repug^alUIe.!' — " My dear boy," replied Godwin, " by the agWMowibwftih Bftnumi,, 
yourself and your brother will equally share what weposseBSv except-' tiie.triflle I have 
saved being transferred at your mother's death to- Emma. Y^m mmt theocfiwe, in the 
present case, judge for yourself, and answer accordingly.'' Ed^w agsin, afbec a paiisey 
replied,, that as he knew his father would not feel his loss, from' the* attintidaiof- WilUam,, 
with his permission he would think of it till the morrow, and then'givi&e- definitii?e answer. 
Whitmore appro.ved of this resolution, as did also Godwin ; and beings sooi^ after. joined by 
Mrs* Delmer and Emma, the conversation ceased ; "William and his btfotbexriquittuigt them to 
gp to farmer Bernard's. 

In their way thither, William remained sUent until Edwin reaiimBd: tha dtsooorse 
respecting. Mr. Whitmore's offer, which he spo^e of with' all th& wai!m4;k. = and energy: 
natural to youth — *^ I am young,*' said he, '*and perhaps' mayb^ suDcesBfubieaou^b to 
acquire sufficient wealth to fix my Agnes in a state eq«tal to my 'Wmhes-^^o* assist my 
paints and Emma-,-and place my beloved brother abore labonri-^-jWhjift ha^ineM.- ** I 
can know no greater," returned WiUkm, calmly, though w^th'giedlt^ifGbKtitBBi, *' than tha. 
ppspect before me appears to promise^ I am young, and ablctO' lftlM«» ; EloMitpt Bemamd- 
will be my companion, and share with me the pleasing employ of 'soot^tlngi thB'.dadining. 
years of our parents. 'With such a wife, and such relations^ what muL' I wish for- mooe ? 
The farm has ever been sufficient to gratify all our wants aod wishes ;- what then.!8hoiild 
we seek for,, my dear . brother ? Under the specious covering' of wealth- and> gna&dear, 
frequently lurks care-; and though I would not advise, yet I must confess- 1 had hoped,, that 
as our youth had passed togi^ther, our age might do the same. Virtue, jnstiGe, ail the 
claims that distinguish manhood, unite you to Agnes, whem, if you^ forsake,, fascinated 
by the delirium of grandeur, you are unworthy to live."— ** Forsake Agnes 1" replied 
Edwin, recoiling with horror at the idea ; ** abandon Agnes-l Ndv William^ do not think 
so ill of me ; with her I would rather encounter all the calamities that for4naie oould infli^, 
than accept a throne without her." This discourse bwught them- to •• Bewiard's door, 
where they were met by Agnes. — "What is thfe matter, Edwin?"' said she, fixing 
her eyes on him with inquiring tenderness; "you look unhttppy l^-Hiayv aad WiUiam. 
too! Tell me, are all well at home?" William replied' in the* affinnatiimei ; thsnasUn^. 
for her father, hastily passed into the house, leaving hw alon^wtth >Sdwiiu *' Agnes^" 
said Edwin, hesitating, " will you walk with me intd the orchard?. I har70< mndi to consvdt . 
you upon." 

Agnes gave him her hand with silence, wMch he felt tremblei within his- own. " Why 
this alarm, my love?" said he, putting his' arm roond her waist. "What .do- you fear?" 
" Alas I I know not what," replied she; ** but yova: • features first gave me a shuok that I 
cannot account for, and which wds increased by Wifliaim's looks and behavious. Well do 
I know his temper, Edwin : ht is never moved by trifles-^—sometiiiiBg^.very material, must 
have happened to change him thu8."*->^ Ntyfitiing nMrterial, my lovey only Mr« Whitjouwe 
has been offering my father to take charge of ei«h»r my bnotilfce» or myself and to settle 
us in some situation that may lead- to mak^ ou* fbrttme* WrUiau fiisti ropltedy and-—-" 
•'Declined itl" scarcely articulated A^es« "Yes, my deaugird;. norhdvAl acwptedx 
it. I wished to consult you, and shsOl abi^by yotff detemsktatidu^ If yoit..appiK>ve,aJid 
think it may be the means of our fUture>w«l^e, by plaoiAg me- above sharing, our parentis 
property with W!illiam, I shafl^ accept it with plteamure'} If odievwia0>. neliaquish. its foo 
you well know> my Agnes," contintted he, ki«siiig offv«, tear that had fidlai. fromhes cheek» 
** that my greatest happiness eonsists in^ giving you pleasitww^ Ijl^a few-moAth&f perha9S» 
I might be settled to my* salisfactioa, and able to return to Ii^liewocMly and. fetch my 
betrothed wife. Wevdd to heaven you hiid alittsidy bbxne.thaAtriamel for aA it is> I 
fear both our parents^ wfll objeet ta our union' untit they fi»d.h»w I am |>toQ»d. . C^ Agnes, 
they say we are too young to marry I How false that notion, when we are old. enovg^ to 
love 1" 

Edwin' miglfl ha^ centkiHed' toa^ niwA^lotigeBitunesunlBterviip^^^^ £»» tha. hcMt of 



Agma ^ iras too -fiill^for tittiBMnoe ; . «Dd/ vitti «lier faee nMUnad oa to BluMdder, the ^we 
▼enttothe'aBgtdsh tttstovenvlislinedvher Ml*««ill not go 'theik,M oMitixiued £)dwin. '' I 
cannot seeTon thus. I Tid(n,>^iAth -AtdkB, dettme Mr. Whitaere's «fftr: Tet, Agnes/' 

added ""he, pressing her to Me bosom, **^* have fdaosd thee in a state I should gloiy to 
'View thee' in, wimtfpeald I not nw d u re 1 MeBntxk Hiteeas, that was my stFon^at ioceotiYB I 
but it is past — I renounce it ; it gilKeatheeipaiiL, Agsfls, and I ^vUl. lomaui through iife In 
< the humble flifcu«tion'to-'ii>y6h i^was barn/'«*-'*tNi>troii my-aooount, Ed-wiUr" sobbed Agnes, 
endcavcWring to iiiitt*er'her«*eaB» : ^^^o^^libiieifoatir'iailBhfls Jead^oiip'-'IhBTe no 4lesiro for 
grandeur; In^em)od, wkbyottr eaiajMinyy'jcakiteniQd all I e¥«r winhed^to possess: but go 
— go to that hsfteAil «ity, ^boso vioea I ikave 4aGl»bl«d<' to hear ropeaited 9 where men scofif 
at the ruin of innocent maids, and vile women walk<tfae «ti«et»«i04ie(»day with uAblashixig 
cheeks ; wbere power overcomes right ; and where affection is bought and sold ! Go, there, 
Edwin, and forsake all the rustics of Ingleweed : but remember, that those covered with silks 
and embroidery do not always contain hearts so true as mine." — " Cruel, ungenerous Agnes ! 
what are their hearts to me ? Am Ivnbt thia^i? And I ^11 ever falsify that vow, even though 
we should be separated? No; I repeat it — should I become that villain, may I be 
abandoned .oFQod and inanl may''the'U>MiI/&. I<«i»ek'iha«ome '^y fhanel ow^d .by j»y 
parents, defj^ism^^ mybMAker; >ind>'4if thse, AgoM*— <— " **,J^or9»^i" linterrnptad 
she, laying faef %attd^ii IhU ^s. 

'^?^o/Agnes/L^ro«ld^ave«M*di«t^,lbiit'C8fBilot4M«r4h»«h«^ Hated byihee !— 
im possible i-^that eun«{ilehie''4nMld diivetooMttO' dflflfMur l^.ttt^morvow I<wdU decline Mr. 
Whltmorc's offer ; -^sitiile, %h*n, my lotc,. and 4et ii be fofifitUuk.'*'^*' Not for . D»y 
'persuasion 'I7hli)l -ytsu'if^lliMiuikh tit.'"itsaid *AgttM.; ■ ^4v Mtl iMn'suseyonr incUnation 
prcrnnpts yoitto acoept liis proposal, night' yon^not'iierellber rafleptvoa youcself for vhaving 
let an Advantage pas^^^dt-^'you' eouldimewer*aegain ? 'C^nialt^ therefore, with younfftther 
and mother, 'ftttd be-«ir^ I itfAi^ttotfrnenoedM^ yA m^l i f aws r-t^^ oonvinoed they are 

the best judge^liow y^ouHshMild ■ aet." » WJlh »stteb diacoune ifidfwin and Agnes passed the 
first tete-A'tete'^fltitj ye^^fefand' pai&ly; . a Mn wwu , /liis. lepeated- vows and tenderness, in 
some measure, t^nMbnted tosooifae'^her; «nd, |iid]itjig'<hier bonpetioiwer over her eyes, 
they returned^' the-'*arin,.whe»er«ig«e«e npf a very difgerent B«taie had takan place in 
their absence. ^hey'Were'liai^ out^flf sight.tand Wi^asm had jwt timo to>haTe informed 
Bernard of Mr. ''W^mdriri's ^dffer, >Wbifed9i the ^JfoneBtrfomer ididraot iseem to disapprove^ 
when ' the tramplmg t>f barSes- was' «heardvitt.1jhc>kmo.«^WiUMmliBteBed> a moment — *' It is, 
perhaps, Tanny V' e^ehimed he, regaidlaas oftwhat Bfiraard ' WM aaymg, and- hastening to 
the gate with thetrtm^t- eagerness, his eyes sparkliag with ^peofcatian, when a moment 
presented her to liis< sight, with a'yoasig aowin, <who had escorted her hone. William 
rushed to meet them ; wMIe Fanny, «eeing his approaeh, ifliMw the bridle on the neck of 
the old mare, and was caught inhis anns in-an instBixt, )tach only aztiflolatiog the name 
of the other; the young farmer faaUooing 4ii8 greetings, the old mure continuing her 
sober pace tHl she rectehed^the well known stIaMe-door, appamnlAy as rpleaaed as any of the 
party. 

'Bernard by ' this ^xmecwits' at thegate^ 'where he reoexvedfais 4ai»^bter&om William ; and 
givipg her a kiss, shook his relation heartily by the hand, ewtoiawyg' — ** By my truth, I 
am glad ye be come 1 'ibr, i'Mthr I beMeve, if you tgteld a •week koBger^ we •should have had 
a burying. '^Tkke care 1iow7otrfa(n'itt^ love, eewsin, for look «t '\^^Uftam there : he used to 
be ai Gkely afdlow as fan wotdd see on a smniiMrV *day," cDnlumed'he,-peintiBg to him ; 
" why, pies on the feAlow, what a dhaiige %as'tefc6n piace I >a'qaart^ of «n hour ago his face 
was as -long as my leg, and his eyes as-dead as a «tale vackereA's ; now, I-pvotest, they lo^k 
qaite blight, and his -cheeks plump ! 5^y thou ^mnst be aipbgtty good doctor, Fanny, -to 
make sueh a speedy cure l"^*-**^*8he is *he otflyono I everontaid 4o«3«ipJx>y, if »he will 
undertake the task," replied William : " but your cousin must be fatigued, and needs 
refreAment.^*-i-^ Good tsoth, youmayas weH%€ myewum at <«ce,fer ithat will be the next 
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thing I suppose. However, come in, my lads ; you shall have (he best the capboard and 
cellar afford. ' With these words he led the way into the house, were they were soon 
joined by Edwin and Agnes. ** Pies on't I" cried the old man, ''here oomes another pair 
of turtles. Heaven help the poor fellow that has likely daughters I-— sigh here, kiss there ; 
and then my poor apple-trees, what with true lovers' knots, F. B. and A. B. if the girls 
don't get married soon they won't be worth a farthing." 

William smiled at the fanner's humour ; his cousin applauded it with a hearty laugh ; 
but Edwin, distracted between the contending passions of love and ambition, hardly 
knew what passed ; while Fanny, ever gentle and observant, caught the gloom that hung on 
her beloved sister's features, by whom she was seated, her eyes tenderly fixed on her face, 
and anxiously inquiring after her health. "* 



CHAPTER IV. 

While WilUam and Edwin were engaged at Bernard's, Mrs. Delmer, her brother, and 
Emma, had taken their evening walk, during which he had informed them of the wish he 
entertained of Edwin's accompanying them to town. Mrs. Delmer expressed the highest 
satisfaction at this intelligence, saying, that she had no doubt but that, with 'the natural 
gracefulness of Edwin, his line person, and a proper introduction, he would soon make his 
fortune. Emma also testified her pleasure ; though, at the same time, her face was a 
perfect index of an April day, alternately exhibiting tears and dimpled smiles. ** Why 
these tears, lovely Emma?" said Whitmore: **your brother's preferment and happiness 
shall be my peculiar care : think you not," added he, in a lower voice, ** but he must be 
dear to me ?" '' X am sufficiently convinced of your goodness," replied Emma ; ** but we 
have never yet been separated for a day — ^a circumstance which must plead an excuse for 
the Weakness I now show. Then Agnes, too, whom he sincerely loves, will be quite 
overcome by his absence ; for though both my father and farmer Bernard object to their 
marriage for a twelvemonth, on account of their youth, yet they have promised the 
to consent at that time." Emma was too intent on the subject, and Whitmore 
was too intent on Emma, to pay much attention to the countenance of Mrs. 
Delmer, which, on this intelligence, was overspread with a deep crimson ; and interrupting 
Emma — " It is to be hoped." said she, ** that the different situation in which he will be 
placed, will inspire him with ideas more advantageous to his fortune.'' — ''As to that, 
madam," replied Emma, " Fanny and Agnes are perfectly worthy the affection of my 
brothers ; for, exclusive of sharing all their father possesses at his death, they are reckoned 
among the best, as well as handsomest girls in the country." — " Perhaps so," returned Mrs. 
Delmer, petulantly ; " at a country fair, a small stock of beauty will go a great way." 
*' You wiU not say so when you see them, but at once allow my brothers' affections weU 
placed," replied Emma. "Indeed I don*t know how it could be otherwise ; they are our 
nearest neighbours ; and their mother dying when they were very young, they have been ag 
much brought up at OUr house as their own." 

Whitmore here interrupted the discourse by saying — ** Should your brother. Miss Emma» 
accept my offer, which I confess I greatly wish, would not the dread you appear to feel at 
the idea of parting with him be greatly lessened by returning my sister's visit for a short 
time in London, where we would endeavour to show you the kindness we received at 
Inglewood was not lavished on insensibles P" Emma for a moment made no reply ; for 
though such a project had never entered her thoughts, it was too congenial to her inclinations 
to suffer her to entirely decline it ; and to acquiesce without the consent of her parents was 
impossible. 

** You do not speak. Miss Godwin," said Whitmore. ** My dear sister, will you not 
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assist me in penuading your yowag friend to favour lu so greatly ?" Mrs. Delmer, who 
thoqgpbL she liked Emma very well for a country companion, had no intention of carrying the 
acquaintance farther, yet in a manner thus pressed to make an offer, replied-—*' As soon as I 
have fixed on a house, I shall be happy to be favoured with Miss Grodwin's company, if her 
friends will consent/' 

Mr. Whitmore, who clearly saw that his sister was far more warm in the interest of a 
handsome young man than a beautiful woman, replied—'* True, my dear madam, we both 
speak provisionally of what we wish; for Edwin, influenced by his passion, may perhaps 
decline my offer ; and my own heart is too sensible how much such a sacrifice must cost him 
to press it strenuously though for his future welfare," — " Ridiculous V cried Mrs. Delmer > 
'' and to suffer an elegant yoimg man to %hrow away his life in obscurity, at most the master 
of a farm I" A blush, partly of anger, but more of shame, dyed the cheeks of Emma ; and» 
for Ihe first time in her life, she felt.it derogatory to be the daughter of a farmer. '* Though 
I think he might be very happy in that state," said Emma, '* yet I cannot but wish he may 
be sensible of the favour you design him ; for though I shall be sincerely grieved at his 
departure, yet, when I consider it is for his future benefit, that idea will console me, as I 
hope it will Agnes/'—*'' And to. my sister*s request you say nothing," replied WMtmore. 
'* Yes, sir, I am truly sensible of your condescension ; and if my parents would permit* 
should be very happy to accept it for a short time." Mrs. Delmer replied in a manner that 
fully satisfied the unsuspecting Emma. Whitmore, by a glance, only expressed his thanks . 
but that glance, more expres^ve than words, declared utterable tilings, and sunk at once into 
the heart against which it was directed. 

On their return to the farm, they found Mr. and Mrs. Godwin waiting supper; during 
which Mr. Whitmore's servant entered with a letter which he had brought from (he market- 
town. A mom^itary suffusion crossed his cheek, as he received it, and he was on the point 
of putting it in his pocket, had not Mrs. Delmer said—" From Mrs. Whitmore, I presume, 
brother?" — " I know not," replied he, after a moment's hesitation, "but will peruse it, 
after supper. My last letters say all our friends in tpwn are well." Mr. Godwin, who had 
no idea that any one could be so careless about those he denominated his friends, entreated 
that politeness might not deprive him of the satisfaction of reading his letter. Mr. 
Whitmore bowed his thanks, but again declined it ; when Mrs. Delmer, as if actuated by a 
spirit of contradiction, seconded Mr. (xodwin, by saying^—" Do my dear brother, oblige me ; 
I long to hear what company you have at Twickenham." 

Mr. Whitmore, who now found that opposition would only make the affair worse, and at 
the same time as effectually disclose what he had wished to conceal, made a virtue of 
necessity; and breaking the seal, glanced his eyes carelessly over the contents, then reached 
it to his sister ; at that moment heartily wishing her, in his own mind, in the bosom of her 
departed spouse. While she was reading Whitmore fixed his eyes on Emma, and saw, with 
secret satisfaction, an air of anxiety overspread her countenance ; but finding she observed 
him, immediately withdrew them. "There, take back your letter," said Mrs. Delmer; 
'* Mrs. Whitmore, I find, is as gay and volatile as ever. This, I think, is the second you 
have been favoured with since your accident." — " Had she now," replied Whitmore, 
peevishly, " saved herself the trouble of reminding me of my misfortunes, I had been infinitely 
more obliged to her." — ^With these words he arose, and left the room m evident discomposurey 
though, at the same time, so apparently overwhelmed with melancholy, that the honest 
farmer and his wife were deeply concerned for him. Emma, during this discourse, had 
endeavoured to appear, nay, to persuade herself, that she was not interested in it ; but her 
heart beat, her hands trembled, and an involuntary sigh escaped her. " Bless me !" cried 
Mrs. Godwin, with much surprise, '*I never entertained the most distant idea that Mr. 
Whitmore was married. I presume his lady was not acquainted with his misfortune till he 
was almost able to return home." — " Oh, yes," replied Mrs. Delmer ; " one of the servants 
who attended us went off the day following ; but she is too gay to be easily alarmed. Indeed 
I never saw my brother so affected at her indifference before.'* 
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'■'*^}&j good dame," replied iheftniiw, ''thinks every one slioidd posftes a heart as 

oitiieiespitible as lier.own. Had I broken my arm, I should haye experienced more -amiety 

Jl far ksF teoderness than from the pain, and been in continual apprehension of seeing her sink 
snier the fiudgne of attending me."-*«WiHiam and Edwin at that •moment entered, and 
apparently seemed to have changed characters ; the first being all gaity, Hie latter depressed 
and lost m thought. '' i think I might venture a good wager/' said Mr. Godiwin, '' that 

' ^auny Bernard is returned : is it not so, William ?''— *' Tes, sir, she win cfllli» . see you in 

diie.saoming ; she would have ioometo night, but I prevented her, as she must h^ fatigued.*' 

^ She will be welcome as thyself, my son, and Agnes too ; yf^ shall see her siore 'frequently 

. as^Fanny is returned to share the domtestieeares.*' 

^&&s..Delmer diaaged the-disconrse, by> addressing Bdwin lespecting his gohag to* town. — 
•^ I hope,'' said she, *' you WiU not give my brother liie TeoEation of - refusing' iiis- (^Ser, -us I 

•junconvincedhewill exert his utmost interest for your promotion ; 'nay, to has ahacll 'be 

/aided mine ; and aa the late Mr. 0elmer had powerfiil friends, I can entertilm no doulyt bf 
:]^our snoeess." Edwin bowed his thanks ; alter whidi liftn. Deimer ^v^uiAied' fittra agood 

I aigl\t^ and j»tired with Emma. 

i33seJforniert|Muleft.al0ne with his 4rife>and sons, IkMl's-fifiairs- were'illie 'Sdle topic, 

^ '(I HcpuLiaBather persuade you to accept nor dedine it,<«xy ohild,*' «ild .the gwkt man ; '<-you 
lafenfiflHBst judge i«faat'/you think coiiducive to your happiness, ficpml poaseisor ^Wi^^your 
imither, /hotii of ipy affection .audi pcopevty, there isBo<Beed''tO'*seiBk« greater fs^tane, if 
yoaoaoi he content .in the. state tn whieh heaiven has «v«r been -plepfled to keep -me, ^diont 
a desire to change it ; but if your wishes lead you to «ideaiv«iur to^>gafai w«(illlk, "BttAce -tiie 
attanpt, Jttd.if ycu Ml,.nty son,.ni3urn;^i»-uiiider thas^hunble'TMC you-shtil "firtd wdteome, 
iandarpsmnt's arms open to receiveiyou : :lmt, my £dwin, if yuM'deterBEiiDe in favour of *tiie 

' , twrmoilsAf the.- great • vorhiy liewvre of ithe int o jdcation of pride and ^easuM, 'Whith ine¥ita3)ly 
4estroy the seeds of yirtne ; benrare-of being -too suddeidy dated, or too soon ifepreased ; 
the first shows a weak Jbead* the second aipusiUanimous heart, seek reputation and honour 
openly and boldly ; but'^flntter no man's viaea orifidbles to^ gain iSbem. Let trutb be <^e 
iny«riable^ude of all your aietkiiis. GhFC no promiseiwithoQt deliberation ; ^but when -onee 
]given,.h<^ it saicred.; and finally, remember God, and intfachour of need he-^iHll-not ferg<st 
you.''<«-*< Oh, my father !" cited Sdndn,: ainldng on ihis knee j— <>* but Agnes, my beloved, 
Agnes—-—" ■ *• Is your betrothed ^n£»*ra.tie ancred, my^ son, in liie -flight of that IVywer 

, who records all our vows and actions. I have wished to defaxy your maniage on aeoavnt-of 
your youth ; but if you determme fat a counfary Jife, I am wflUng to retraet my opinion, 
and press Bernard to join yonrhanils at Hie, same time that^ Fanny and ITVilliam are -united : 
hut if you resolve on a journey to London, audi a at^- would be tiie hdgfat of impnxdenee, 
as the care of a young, handaome, and inezperienced' fBuatade, in a great city, must natunffly 
take up more time in yonr first pursuits than yen eouM pnidentiy spare ; in that ease, it 
is my opinion, that you leave. Jier vritii her father nntU jyou are properly 'settled ; for if you 
love her, you cannot wish her to partake of these idifficultits you may necessaray meet on 
your introductian." 

The offer of an immediate union with Agnes, for some moments appeared to preponderate 
the scale in the mind of Edadn, -and detsmrine Aim infrvour of a country life ; yet, when 
reflection pres^ited the resigoii^ almoBt certain wealth to live for ever in obscurity, nay, to 
condemn Agnes to sa^ a state inhon fae might nose <her -to affluence, he paused, and 
determiaedto struggle with hisnassion^ and ratherOTMaqTTJhh for a few months <9ie rapture 
of cxBiIluig her his, than do both hinuialf and her>sQ material an injury.— ^< My dear foUier," 
said he» after aome hesitation, "I thmk, (that is, af you appnyre, 'I 'wffl at least try my 
sucoess; chanoe appeats.to have Choann tfais.'Opfx>rtunity in my ^>way, which it might be 
folly to n^lect. Bless me, : ;tibfili, my raspooted paientB ; I foel I shall be successfol, and 
soon, very spon, trust to jretom aad daim Agnes/'-^'' Maycst thou' be blessed, my sen ! 
yet let me c(mjure thee net 6& -he too sanglane ; hope frequently leads ns to tatter ourselves 
with fallacious expectations, whiah^caAoiitiejfche pangs, of. disappointm^dt. Nothing is certain 



ia thia traautery stitft. IWcit. I, ^tho iitivotbtefV!b]MiMd)[iAfCivtf41ii<eoiAtti(m lot of moiti^^ 
fur from the bustle of the world, nappy in a ptotMr^ to» stOM^mf J9^«ftd eaiteSf «nd childrett, 
whose dijity can only be equalled: by tfaenr afiBsctiou^ yei even.' I hfeiYe nvet with serrow ; think 
tb^f on the turbnknt sea of pvbiie lie, how muefa giwter mauA b» the tffals. I mean iM 
to depreMy but Jhe. nigl^ is.far spendH^tet'w lettre'; attd> heaven resolTethee for fM' 
bestr 

Mn. Godwin had not spoken 4iinng:ihifi disoaiirse, tfao«^€it' tiie conclnaion weiild a3fl9 
ham bleMed'him; but presaini^ him. in her arms, she fbUewedf her husband to his chamber 
WiUiam^remaiaeGksllent white they werepreparing^ to go ttyveit^ The condoet of Edwia 
had astoniflbedhim, fovhe had not thA-nunt distant idiea bntthat every seheme wcraM hare 
been relinqiufihed for an. immediate iunion with Agata what l^ien w«s his disappointment 
vben he haa«d.him resign it I He could scavoely csedH tiwevldinioe of his senses, no* caoMt 
ha even y^ arrange his thoughts: but Mddiag' his bvother good' night, in apparent 
dneasinessy h» ^aaniateda-^' Unhai^y Agngfi Ah^ SMnr! tilo«-hast either lesff lore or 
norerf^CMophj^.than me l" 



OHAPTJB.a* V; 

The next morning fanner Bernardy. on- Williani» and<Edwin^s cdHing there, renewed the 
discourse of thepreoeding eyening. His heart was. equally honest . as that of Grodwin ; b«^ 
his understanding being inferior, he was more fascinated by the ofiers made to Edwin, w hb w 
he warmlf piessed to aecept them, pnding himself in the idea that he should hereafter look 
up to a son-in-law who would not only constitute the happiness of his beloved daughlfier, 
but also be the wealthiest man in ^ther family. Under iMs persuasion he rallied his 
daughters on their dislike ta has. d^artiiie ; for Fanny more evenly expressed her 
disapprobation than. Agnes, who declared, tiMHigh tears > falnfied. her werds^ thatsber waft 
perfectly content to acquiesce in whatever Edwin m%ht think would coiidnceto faisadvantager. 
Edwin, though wounded by Agnes's tears^ was notwithstaading so strongly home awa^^by 
the infatuation of acquiring wealth, that it mastered every- other eonsideratiOB; and riin«> 
forced in this opinion by Bernard, after tenderly repeating his voiM to Agnes, it was. dctev^ 
mined he should declare his acceptance g£ Whitn^ere'fi profiB^ in the afteraoon^-^Thiat 
business settled, Fahny, who had not yet seen the elder. Godviov proposed a wttlk tMther to> 
Agnes, who readily agreed to accompany her. 

If Agnes had passed a disagjreeable night, that: of Shanw had not been more pleasaofr^ 
she could not forget, even for a nu>uentth«t Whitaaere waanuurtied. '* Tet what is it to 
me ?'' said she. *' I shall never see him more, vdthant^my parents • give me leave' te^ vifiit 
Mrs. Delmer ; and indeed I have> scarcely aiiy mak they^ sfaonldt yet,^ to be sure,' Mr« 
Whitmore's being married is. no reason to pcevettt me. Voot man>{ he appear* vwy 
unhappy ; he seems deserving of being,belored« So^semihky good-tempered, aadhanfdttome^ 
his wife must be a strange^ character. not-.to< endearotir t(>aiMKiiiate- his aiffections^ ney^ hffip 
i}eglect of him, when she knew his •arm waa broken, shows she must have an unlfeHli^ 
heart ; for, had he been my huabnnd," coaelnded. £*!«%*' I wonid even h«ve wa&ed twi^e 
the distance that separated them, sooaec than any others: shoidd have taken thoee^cares tli^ 
properly belonged to me." 

In the morning,. Whitmore was the fii»t inthfr.psarlonr, where he was soon joined by Mr. 
an^ Mrs^ Godwin. ** My fiiends,^' said he* " I know not how to apologize for my befasviotff 
of last night ; yet, if you knew my unhappinesa,. I. think I should beexcnsed, thoughts troth 
«y misfortunes have no right, eveft for a memeskt, ■ to cast a-gloom< on our happiness ; yet, 
when I contemp^te the bliss ppssible to be enjoyed in the marriage- state, and compare it 
with my own misery^ I cannot fQrbeaB:aoett$Lng fortune- of unkixkdness." — " My dear sir*^ 
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interrapted Godmn, ** I e&treat you not to mention it : and am extremely sorry you do not 
enjoy that happiness you appear so well to merit." 

Whitmore replied only by a sigh :-— he thought the pique he could not avoid showing the 
sight before, required some apology, and therefore had determined to persuade the good 
fiirmer that his matrimonial discontents totally originated in his lady—- a circumstance which, 
he thought would excuse his conduct to the family, and perhaps inspire the gentle breast of 
Emma, to whom he judged it would de repeated, with pity— a sentiment he had no doubt, 
Some time or other, to improre into feeling more congenial to his wishes. The entrance of Mrs. 
Delmer and Emma prevented more conversation on Mr. Whitmore's family discontents ^ 
but he saw with secret exultation that the lively features of Emma were overspread with an 
uncommon cast of seriousness : a circumstance thai; not a little flattered him. with success 
in the plan meditated, in recompense for the hospitality he had received. Indeed, in this 
case, he conceived that no injury coold accrue ; for could he gain Emma's heart, the 
obligation would be mutual ; she should share his fortune, and, from the prejudices of a 
country life and narrow education, be raised at once to be the envy of the woman, and the 
desire of the men. Had her brothers been affluent, they might have been expected to 
resent such an insult ; but Whitmore feared no man — ^his sword was ever to defend the vices 
of its owner ; and in this case the anger of two simple youths, the cursea of an aged father, 
or the anguish of his innocent partner, never intruded on his imagination. Slave to his 
passions, they bore him like a rapid torrent against all impediment, redoubling by obstruction 
and difficulty ; so that when once resolved on any purpose, the vivacity of- his temper, and 
the errors of his education, represented the pursuit he was engaged in as dependent on his 
honour to be accomplished. 

Breakfast was hardly over before William and Edwin entered, accompanie d by Fannyand 
Agnes, unconscious of beauty though fair 

" As opening flowVs untained yet witii wind.'* 
Fanny, with a frankness that peculiarly distinguished her, regardless of the strangers, 
flew to salute Mrs. Gk>dwin, then threw her arms around the venerable father of her lover 
" Bless the, my child I" exclaimed the good man, kissing her with the affection of a parent ; 
*' may heaven hereafter reward thy duty and innocence with children faultless in mind and 
form as thyself!" — "Amen," involuntarily articulated William, viewing his father and 
intended wife with a rapture that gave redoubled animation to his fine dark eyes. A 
momentary blush suffused the face of Fanny ; but silently thanking Mr. Godwin with a kiss, 
she hastened to testify her affection to Emma, while Agnes, equally lovely, but more timid, 
replaced her in the arms of the respectable pair. " What a scene 1" said Whitmore, in a 
low voice to his sister, who had withdrawn towards the window ; "what enchanting women 1" 
** Passable," replied Mrs. Delmer, carelessly viewing Agnes with scrutinizing attention, in 
vain endeavouring to discover defects in a face and form that envy itself must have 
pronounced faultless. The flimily congratulations over, Whitmore advanced with his natural 
ease and good breeding, and joined in the conversation. Emma, an liour before, he had 
thought a. finished model of innocent beauty ; but now, though he could not allow her 
eclipsed, he saw her at least equalled ; and had there been the smallest room for hope of 
gaining an interest in the bosom of the fiiir sisters, his heart would have cherished passion ; 
but, as it was, each fortified by an affection that precluded his flattering himself with success. 
he contemplated only Emma as equally lovely and doubly desirable, as her heart was not 
prepossessed, or if otherwise, only partial to himself. 

Mrs. Dehner, who, in spite of pride or wealth, found a strong inclmation to love Edwint 
was not quite so secure. In Agnes she beheld a beloved and much to be dreaded rival ; 
and though she could boast affluence, accomplishments, and a person generally allowed 
handsome, she was by no means certain whether the weak prejudices of Edwin might not 
lead him to prefer the humble village maid, unadorned but by nature, and rich only in 
worth and innocence. She, indeed, flattered herself that the partiality she felt for the 
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handsome rustic, was merely the effect of being immured in the country* where no pleasing 
objects had been presented : yet a number of circumstances might haye proved to a curious 
observer, that Edwin, however unintentionally, had a firmer hold of her affections ; she had 
been satisfied, nay, apparently happy whUe at Inglewood, though deprived of all those 
fashionable amusements and gratificatipns that she had considered during the life of 
her husband so essential to her felicity, and which she had been in haste to partake as 
soon as etiquette would permit. The idea once started of Edwin's going with them to 
town, she warmly espoused it and anxiously wished to see him placed in a manner she 
considered more respectable, without examining her own heart for the real motive. 
Whitmore was not blind to this partiality, though it was far from being suspected by 
any one else ; now and then it gave him awkward sensations, but which were quickly 
vanquished by his favourite tenets — that all were free agents, and passions were given 
to be gratified; and so his sister preserved the respect of the world and her rank in 
society, for he had not the most distant idea of her sinking it in an ill-suited marriage, he 
cared little about a transitory amour, though, had any one reflected on his sister's chastityn 
he would have defended it with his life ; yet not from any affection of her person or virtue, 
but merely because custom demonded such conduct in a man of honour. In short, affluence, 
and the concomitant evils of having it in his power to gratify all his foibies and yices^^ 
had perverted a soul naturally noble and brave, to render him merely a modern man of 
fashion. 

After a stay of two hours, Fanny and Agnes took leave of the family, and returned, 
accompanied by their lovers. Mr. Godwin withdrew to his fields, his wife to superintend 
her dairy, Mr. Whitmore to his apartment, and, soon after, Mrs. Delmer to hers, 
complaining of a slight indisposition ; though, in reaUty, her only sickness was the beauty 
of Agnes, and the fear of supplanting so dangerous a rivaL Emma, thus left alone, for 
some time indulged a thousand melancholy thoughts she had formerly been a stranger to, 
and all which had only existence since the introduction of Whitmore at the Forest. At 
length, weary with unprofitable thinking, and in no humour to resume the little domestic 
cares that used to amuse hex, she carelessly took up a book that Mrs. Delmer had 
accidently left on the table. It was an elegantly written fiction, in which the hero, 
nnable to combat his passion for a married woman, had terminated his existence. Emma's 
heart was not formed of unfeeling materials, and the catastrophe cost her many tears. 
The heroine was represented virtuous, yet she apparently loved the suicid&-~circumstanoes 
&at Emma had thought incompatible, for how, had ever before whispered her innocent 
heart, can a good woman love any man but her husband ? The hapless lover, too, was 
mentioned with pity and tenderness — sentiments in which the humanity of Emma coincided ;. 
but no one deplored what she had ever been taught to believe, that suicide was everlasting, 
perdition ; nor was she displeased at the omission of this circumstance — the tenderness of 
her disposition leading her to sympathize with the sufferer, and pity those errors her 
education had taught her to abhor. Thus did the dangerous elegance of the pathetic tale at 
once undermine ** all that the priest and nurse had taught," and which her father had never 
contradicted ; leaving those ideas implanted on the mind which he thought might tend to 
the general good ; or otherwise, trusting to time and reason to develope in the breasts of 
lus children sentiments which he found inexplicable, consonant with the philanthropy which 
Actuated all his thoughts and actions ; for his heart, like unde Toby's, would not have 
^mned the devil himself to all eternity, much less the errors of fallible mortality. Weak- 
ness and folly he oonudered with pity, and, when in his power, he endeavoured to reclaim • 
W vice and cruelty he saw with au abhorrence that made its perpetrators ever shunned by 
him. 

Whitmore, who had loitered from, his apartment to the garden, passed the window, and 
perceiving Emma alone, pushed by the woodbines that almost obscured it, and entered inta 
conversation with her. — " Good heaven 1'^ cried he, with insinuating tenderness, <' you have 
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been weeping my'lovely Mend! Piurdon my intrusion ; but surely, after t&e kiodkess I have 
experienced, I may be allowed to feel an interest in the sorrows of one whom numberless 
ch-cumstances have contributed to render dear to me." — •* Indeed," repKed Emina, ** I 
bdieve few people have less real cause for them than m3rsdf, blest as I am with* kind and 
affectionate relatives ; but to confess the truth, this book of Mrs. Delmtir's has affected me 
greatly, though I suppose it is not true ; nay, I hope not, for toe idea is dreadful ; acad 
though our curate ssys there is no pardon for suicide, I trust he is mistaken/'—*^ Can yoa 
doubt it ?*' replied Whitmore. " God is too merciful to punish errors whieh fatal necessity 
•obliges us to commit : priests" indeed, of all ages, have promulgated doctrines to kbep weak. 
minds in awe ; but can you, gentle Emma, for a moment suppose that sentiments, which 
are the result of reflection and reason, culpable T surely not. The unhappy suicide there 
represented loved, it is true, a married woman, but one whom a number of untoward 
circumstances had made such, without her heart being consulted, and in which srtuation she 
Might, perhaps, have remained passably content during life, had not that inpreoepttble 
attraction, which unites some hearts, convinced her of her mistake, and her lover of hi* 
misery, for nothing to hope," added he, with a sigh, **an insuperable bar being- plat;ecl 
between htm and the object of his dearest wishes, who can condemn hhn for thsowing off 
a load which' he found insupportable ? Believe me, there are situations which demand more- 
fortitude to sustain than f^s to the share of weak mortality. You, my fsdr firiend, who 
are made to be only seen and for ever idolized, can form no idea of the torments of 
despairing affection." — ^The entrance of the old servant to lay the cloth, here broke off the 
discourse, and Whitmore withdrew from the window, to join the hospitable party at 
dinner. 

The cloth was no sooner removed than Whitmore, who could not possibly frame any 
excuse for a longer stay, metitioned his intention of quitting Inglewood in two days, 
expressiDg his wishes that Edwin would accompany hhn. The young man accepted his 
offer with modest thanks, saying — ** As he had his father's permission,. he would! attend him, 
and endeavourto deserve his kindiiess.** Mrs. 0elmer*s eyes at this reply sparkled with plea-^ 
sure ; while Whitmore expressed his satisfaction in the-warmest terms, declaring—" That how- 
ever successful he might be in attempts to serve Edwin, yet the obligation must ever remain 
on his side. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nothing material passed intervening Whitmore's departure, the wht)le family being much 
dispirited ; even Edwin, though at times elate with a flattering prospect before him, could 
not, unmoved, think on a separation from parents so beloved, and the woman whose 
happiness had heretofore been his first and dearest consideration. The evening previous to 
his departure, in presence of William and Fanny, he renewed his vows to Agnes, who could 
only answer with her tears, concealing her face in the bosom of her sister ; wfafle he 
articulated an adieu scarcely audible, then forced himself away, goadM on by ambition, 
though at the same moment he was more than half "inclined to rehnqiiirii all for love. Itt* 
the morning, after repeated farewells, the travellers took their way towtirds the metropolis* 
leaving the anxious farmer and his wife, with Eibma, watdihig the carriage vrhHe it 
remained in sight ; the aged pair in silent prayers for the safety of 'their sou, ind Emraa^ 
though her eyes overflowed with tears, exulting hi the future prospect, that Edwin would 
return, possessed of that wealth her heart had lately thought so essential to human happiness. 
William had risen at the earliest dawn of day, and taken an affectionate, though melancholy 
adieu of his brother, whom he entreated not to be displeased that he did not stay to see 
him depart, as he thought his presence at Bernard's might, in somcmeasure^ aflefiate the 
sorrow, with which the gentle sisters appeared overwheltaed. 



Edwin having acquiesced in the propriety of thia measure, WiUimii lontiedMitely trvpiChred 
to Bernard's, whfre lie fewid'tbomiflfaWy- narai, tfMirtmillen.iegFes anflaciaa a y Jwariuigg 
tostimoay J0f tb^ir jiavio^ |>afl8ed a rasilBss |»%hl;. Wiiliin .exflrted- ail .hia ewUovoiirs lo 
soothe' tbe-miad of Agnes, represmtii^ &e abiMMe Of Sdvivi m tcmtd* andwlaeh ^vronld 
be greatly aUennctfced'lfy libe wfiekly>feoeip#«€i8ttwa. He«lM9|]gedikis'M:teiaQg|»ni8pe€t8>^ 
and, finaiyiy,whAta|>pea««d tohaT&AtUlflciorB v«igbt^liiAt^e had no. donhil; but Akat sa « 
few mQj^bM. EdntB woold xptunif and clttm> her. petimji^d hand. > Tine iMcndahip aeUom 
£Bil9 of Us ^lect,*e^»aciaUy<whea assisted by aw^<w^«A«ae aigvmeote. By d«gveeS| Agnefr 
became more i^pooaoUed to'tke'«eparal»m» «iid' tbomgih aJie atill eonliQiied to «gh» >h«f 
grief was nathev so ^^oiamg.tai hensi^; nor ^ao <fMili£al to rOtfeNffs. Qa her quitting the 
room — ' 'Geneaoas William r'«saidiFiuifijr, '*firiU yau tirer th«S'<]da4lyvshare any-sorrows ? 
lor ID ftUeviatiiig th(os&of .A4^s,'Jb0W)haffje>y«ttic«bMied mine r_b«t why- do I uk, when. I 
Jmow you will ? AIL I fear.i8,tlMut my^tttaM^t-rSiflbrts^TvUl seTer be^ sufficient ;tOiflhov my 
gnOitode,'' .;While tiber^toanatiU^owwdior.^^ 4««»aPt«re, Mr. ; WAHauire, with his 

sisl^er and .f^ot^e , ^ eaay rsAnges «rf ive.d i «t - ias «A»g«i|Lt villa, ^ ^daoie he iwaa ivMived by 
Mrs. Whitm^e^ not with the iA4ailv«i9tendefiM«a^Df.atwi<^, b«twlth(fchei^nedpoIiftenesa 
of aa acGoqiikKihed 4M»t<eQ»oitt0n(«i9%iukfnt««oe. >W4iitflaore ^simg coldly outdated .her, fisst 
presented his sister, then Edwin; the former she received with a .geokeel compttaient, but 
the latter oo^ycsoitadA stw»4»ftiwtnjtwhmetit ; for though Edwin might have been classed 
araopg 4^,«l08i finished of Nature's works, he still wanted numberless appendages to make 
him a£«e^eDtkpMi». •«ah.«s BiiaahMRi^e Dailor^ aBd'haif -^dremBr, AniUnbluabliig confi- 
dence, togetbertwith^long traisv«f'«l' <:«^ni^- Xbeae fMduamhie intnidnctoffies being 
wanting, Mr. ^^iteiore was ob%dd.to 6iid.a>fftMLU]Ae. — '*Ta this youi^ oiaki's ^^htiier,'' 
nidia«, *' I am under 'tfaQt9nMteat#bj^atwfiSfMd haM, .tbeveforet taken: tiie >caire of hi& 
fortiuia fQB,4»yself ; his.mattiMMse hmu^ will evaporale daily) I have iko^doubt, in a aingle year^ 
to«ee him sociBeta9i»npthos«d,i4hat!h» naarest frieBdS'^ViifOtimewrhiiB.'' 

Mrs. WUtmore c«Wy.bid h4mweW«B»0,y«iid/ieti«ed-wthiher.:$i9teri^ d»sa, wiMsre al^ 
more^ particulsajy iiv%«kqd coii«iei»i«!gvJ^]».**^"«What a rustic !'' ffBrluMfd she; ^surely, 
wheii Mr.Whilmoffehadfyaidiar.ttipitriwMei^^ enottmher 

hiaoself idthithia lad, l(Hr.>what aBtthid'|)ee0iblyfdi»<idth hint ? itisrpktiKhietdQii't iateml lam 
for a iloiDestic by hia iLatioduotion ; .aady-^wtt^il^a «iiiiled looks .apd dmsy iohodcB,' he ia fit £9r 
Qotiyog^eJac't^" I «a«net'.94eeet?Hithy<m«"irepUed Mrs. Deliaer; '^I ibiidc his p^son, 
when tendered a^lJittlemorefashipBable, iiMgkt gyaee any Jiitoatiwi ; ^loaidesfiny brother had 
ua other-way .of sbpwii|gibiaigi«alk«E|«'.to4b^lMiuly)'a64dM ; 

for, though £irmera9-theirsitMation is,pecfeotly ea^y : for the yotuig man, he has really! had 
agoodedtteatioo«and,iLthink,'haathe.fiBfi6t hak,^ eyes,. Aftd iteath, I eter .saw." '* My 
dear sister." retvurnad Mrs. 'Whiinoce^iaugbwg, 'ryouPrlong^esidfinoedn the oountry with 
year .late apouse'mitgr have} igHran fou^a toate iof tj»e.«ni8tfltftvat«ii heauties of nitore ; iaut for 
me, who hare besn bjsad and r.wedded in. the th^eet dfisree.'Qf laahion, I must eonless I 
prefer titceisotia sweets ofthe araAg»4dower.-tQ &e viMUaUava/led ^gmtioe of the • woodbine : 
besides*. Jie is aiineregaobo^yf « paasaat* ai»rapi^'«. iHm ; .-^aad, did all the. graces that ever 
poets feigned centre in this Corydon, what^ would it ,atraU, wfhen hc^nowsnot how to use 
them ? Why, he can neither walk, dance, nor talk like a man of the world ; however, I 
confess he has an able moster, and, in a short June we shall be able to judge of his genius." 
Mrs. Delmer, glad to change the subject began a number of inquiries, which her sister was 
necessarily obliged to answer, andithat spon ijwve the? rustic Edwin from her thoughts. 
The behaviour of Mrs. Whitmore to Edwin in future was polite, but distant, as if fearful 
that, should«ahebe.acioira'ioondflsciB«iN«£, he'mi|;ht)'£»i^.4he. disltince i fortune had placed 
between th«m; tfaat.of Mr. Whkmof e^ and Krs. Dabaer, oalhe contrary was friendly and 
warm; butasaooieajtian was. for -aiame time made of the aitmation designed iov him, it 
ga?e<him.«neaaiDOfi^rastke was Xoo «ieGiK^hted«ot'to view the behavianrjDfiMrs.'Whitmcuie 
in its pr^er light. .In hi» letters wto4>iS &ther land Agaes . be expressed 'btmself perleoUy 
satisM ; ^t'm one )to.his bsrotber WiUiaja he was. more explicit. 
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"Mt dear Brothsr.— - , 

** A.I.THOUGH I have to my £»ther and Agnes declared myself content, yet to you I wfll not 
disguise that I almost repeat leafing Inglewood. The manners of the people here are so 
totally different to ours, that they both disgust and distress me. I am frequently laughed 
at for bhnhiDg; and candour which I have been taught to prize so highlyi is banished from 
among them ; while religion is treated as a jest, and scarcely eter mentioned but with a 
ridicule. All this, my dear brother, is very disagreeable to me ; yet the hopes of that 
advantage which influenced me to leaye those so dear, must enable me to bear it. Hoi^ 
often, WUliam, do I wish my temper was more similar to yours ! the arrows then that might 
DC thrown at my country education and manners might fidl harmless^ for you would disregard 
and despise them ; wlule. on the contrary, I am humiliated by ridicule, and almost ashamed 
of being a farmer's son I blush to relid» this, even to you, though in your bosom I knoTv 
my weakness is safe. We are yet at Mr. Whitmore's country-house, where we have much 
company. His lady is also here ; she is very handsome and accomplished; but her insuf- 
ferable pride to me makes her totally disagreeable. He is equally kind as when at the 
Forest, and, I have no doubt, will strictly keep bis word in respect to me; therefore hide 
my discontents from my affectionate parents and my beloved Agnes, a separation from whom 
hangs heavy on my heaxf:, 

** Adieu, and believe me ever yours, 

"E.Godwin," 

The happiness of his worthy parents, and that of the gentle Agnes, was too near the heart 
of WilUam for him to show the foregoing letter, not even Fanny being trusted with the 
contents, while, in his own bosom, he execrated the hour that Edwin left the Forest : nor 
did he fail to write speedily, and entreat his return; or if he determined to stay, conjured 
him to preserve his morals unimpaired, to beware of ill examples, nor suffer himself to be 
too soon elated, nor yet weakly depressed. ** A noble mind, Edwin/' said he, in the 
conclusion of his letter, ** is not degraded by the scorn of the unworthy. Art thou not an 
honest man ? a name superior to the vain distinctions of wealth. Beheve me, I would not 
exchange it for any unmeaning sound that fortune could bestow, even though pride should 
add the choice of all the monsters that heraldry ever created. Edwin, we are the sons of a 
virtuous and honest farmer, a man respected by his neighbours, and beloved by the poor ; 
for the labour of no execrating slave enriches him, but wholesome industry and independence, 
hand in hand, accompany him through life. Sacred then in the trust reposed in us : let it 
be our glory to preserve his name unsullied, and transmit it untarnished to our descendants. 
—Return then, Edwin; the farmer's son, though scorned in polite circles, is here beloved, 
and his absence hourly lamented : no degrading concessions will be expected ; on your 
return all will be joy and harmony — ^the only contention who shall caress you most." 
Before Edwin received this letter he was, however, more reconciled to his situation, the 
kindness of Mrs Delmer and her brother in some .measure compensating for the hauteur of 
Mrs. Whitmore ; he therefore wrote an immediate reply to William, affectionately thanking 
him, but declining to return, as Mr. Whitmore was soon to remove to London, where he 
hoped to be placed in the promised independence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thb information Edwin had given his brother was TCiifled in a few days after , for Mr. 
Whitmore, already weary of the country, and his lady no less so, determined to hasten to 
town. Indeed, he had never borne the country with any degree of patience until he saw 
Inglewood, and there the charms of Emma alone had rendeied it pleasing; indeed the 
innocent Emma had at once given and received an impression not easily effaced. Whitmore 
could not avoid contrasting her in idea with the modish beUes he daily beheld: her soft 
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blue eyes sparUing through their dark lashes ; her lazariant ring^ts, wantonly agitated 
by every wind, waving oyer her lovely forehead, and falling in untaught elegance to tho 
small of her fine turned waist ; the glowing blush of hw cheeks, the sweet dimple and 
enchanting smile which played round her lovely mouth, all returned with redoubled ardour 
on his warm imaginationi and increased his desire to agaui gase on them, and, if possible, 
obtain them.— Edwin^s promotion he thought the most probable means ; for he then should 
be regarded as the distinguished friend of the family ; and gratitude will give additional 
softness to the susceptible heart of Emma, in whose bosom he strongly suspected he had 
already an advocate. To combat her prejudices he knew would be difficult ; but these 
difficulties, if he succeeded, would enhance his victory. With such an incentive, the active 
mind of Whitmore could enjoy but little rest, until he commenced his plan of operations ; 
the removal to town was therefore the first step, and immediately put in execution. 

In the mean time, the fiunily at Inglewood were also forming their future plan of 
happiness — the good farmers had consented to the union of William and Fanny, as soon 
as the bans could be published. All therefore was preparation and impatience until the 
event took place ; for never before did William experience three such tedious weeks. Fanny 
had decUned going to church the two first Sundays ; but on the third, her father insisted on 
her accompanying him» as the new lady of the manor had arrived in the country two days 
before, and was expected at church. It was in vain she attempted to excuse herself-— tho 
old man was peremptory. ** What a pies, girl, art thou ashamed of V* said he. ^* If thou 
art ashamed of William, turn him off^it is not too late. All the tenants wOl be ait church 
in the morning, in compliment to the new lady, and why shouldest thou wish to be parti- 
cular ? . I shall have no right to eonunand thee after Monday ; so prithee gire me this proof ^ 
of thy obedience."—" My dear father," replied Fanny, ** you shall be obeyed ; but why 
will you say that you have no right to command me hereafter ? Have I ever shown by my 
actions that I thought your commands painftd ?"-—<* No ; thou wert always good and con- 
siderate $ but thou knowest, Fanny, that my lease is nearly expired, and I should be sorry 
to appear wanting in respect.'' Fanny, thus pressed, determined to obey her father; and 
accordingly, on Sunday, accompanied by Agnes, Emma, William, and their respectable 
paren^, attended the church, where th^y were scarcely seated, when (their new lady of the 
manor) Mrs. Palmer entered. All eyes were turned on their new comer, until the curate, 
in an audible voice, demanded, for the last time — ** Whether there was any lawful impe- 
diment against the union of Willimn Godwin and Fanny Bernard ?" This at once changed the 
object of curiosity, all eyes fixing on the intended bride and bridegroom ; nor did Mrs. 
Palmer need any one to point out the parties — ^the downcast looks andblushing cheeks of Fanny, 
the eyes of William, ** with love illumined high," fixed with rapturous, yet chastened 
expression on his future wife, claimed at once the happy pair. ^ 

Never before had honest Bernard imposed so painful a task on his daughter as that of 
attending him to church in so critical a situation ; and was sincerely rejoiced when she 
reached Mr. Godwin's where, with her father and sister, she had promised to pass the 
afternoon. In short, seated -by her beloved WiUiam, and surrounding by approving Mends, 
she had almost forgotten the disagreeable sensations of the morning, when Bernard, who 
was nearest the window, suddenly exclaimed — ** Why as I live, here comes our new lady I 
what can possibly bring her ?" Before any conjecture could be made on the reason of this 
visit, the lady had approached so near the gate, that the politeness required Mr. Godwin 
should advance to meet her. — " You are welcome, madam," said the good man. " Will 
you add to your condescension by accepting a seat after yoor walk ?" The lady having 
acquiesced, followed him into the parlour, where the whole party instantly arose to 
receive her. 

" I pray you be seated," said she, taking her place. " You will give me pain if you 
treat me with so much ceremony ; for though not personally acquainted, Mr. Godwin is 
well known to me by the means of Mr* Burton, my late nude's steward." Godwin bowed, 



ftm iBfaroduoed \aa faaaly-^Haot forgetting BemarA anil his 4aiigk<i6r. All 'weiro^ec^ved in 
a mumer tfait marked ime groataess, tmdifigiiised by iiffectetlon ; for she' loured to confer 
hufpianaSr • and pride had never yet prevented iter fh>m ■ gtwt lf yin g ao ^ffaiseworthy an 
indinaftMn. ** My good friends/' said she widi a fimile, '* though dn* thU first Tisit T come 
attuuanrided'gaeat, I trait 'hereafter 1 may not prove an nnwelooBie obe. 'A« your dangbter's 
Buotiage 4s the first after my ant? al in ^e country, I entreat it' may he celebi^ed at the 
Hail/'.^* I «eaMeiy know how to ekpreaa my g^titude *for your condescen^on, madam/' 
nplied- the frrmer ; ** but my future daughter is aAXions to* hare'faer marriage as private as 
pOMible ; and as it is to take place to-morrow, webhoidd be but giving your ikmily a world 
of uttueeessary trouble."—** It will be none," -replied Mrs. Palmer. '"My tltble needs but 
littla preparation; therefore^my good girl," oontinued ihe, taking the hand df the trembling 
Fanny, <*shali it notbe-aa I say ? 'My own ^unilyj andany guests "you choose, shall con- 
•titiitethe iwhole cempuny." Fanny atole a look at her futher; for though she #ould 
wttttngly liavebeen«xou8ed,> she well-knewlii» temper, and remembered his «nxiety for a 
renewal ofhi8lease.r—'*<Myfaftber and Mr Godwin fihtdldeMdc for "ixie, madam,*' replied 
Fmny, raodesMymuttsying. 

•'♦*lay,"^hafliiyiB(lenpuptediBeniafd <*if my opitnon'4s asked, I ihikk it will be the 
height of li^ratitado - to veftne madlMia^s off«r % >«rid a^ to 'the «w«ddfaig ' b«lng 'private, had I 
any tmn weay, I «hould^haf«« intktti half the' oautvtry. I tfafidc a good action cannot ' have 
too many witnesses; bnt'Bannyitfiso ah«6pish«and'tei«falU,'that ^faeuamiot- be«r one to 
mention <it to anybody, though she l»ves'>Willi«mai' her 'own'life,^aild is never happy but 
when* he is ^d- to her aproni^tiiing."'*-*' WeUr'madam;"'4nterrapted OodWin, ** as our good 
glrlhaafieliOTed>hersetfto«n8,t«nd.IfleekwiUgraJltff hei^'fcther, iWi^ your leave we Wtli 
avail ourselves of the hmMurjyon intend to eoMfervontus ;' end our.youngf(dkswiU:hered(ter, 
I hope, flhowthey do not disgnwe>fOuriikiMdWMe;^ ^^ftrs.^Pidmer^exppessed the' utmost 
BStisfaetwn at^ithisvdeterainition,. Mid «fterJ«otte< ^menH 'diBeOHMe, 4^ them fai^ew^U, 
hmlng^first desired them«obnn]rfMtatitfa«s1lhU previous' to^ihri^ chufch, where 

the meant to aoeom^pinythem. ' Mrs. Fiteer* was scaMCAy outof ^ijhtbeftyre'Bemard gate 
itty ta the transport that . almost ovurpowei6d< Umi— «< Hftre, gfrl,' ' vaidhe, ** tins eome^ 6f 
my ddvioe. I have no fsar of !my laaee now, attdthlitr wiH>he so mt^ the better fbr thee. 
Wdl, wdl, thou be'at. a luriBy ghl, Fanny ; and ao ^wifl*my Agnes too, never fear. The 
next thing will.be, I auppoae, our having news Ihat Edwin*i8<quite a gentleman, and coming 
down to letch her." Williasu sighed involuntarfly, ' wMle Agnes- MenUydropped a tear. 
AmbitioQ she 'had .none* and would iwiilin^yhatre relinqui^ed all the 'flattering prospects 
of future grandeur, to have been Mated by £!dwin'» side dn- similar ieireumstBnces with her 
iister Fanny. 

All the parties were loud in tiu» praise of Mrs. Palmer : her person of affiibiHty"fiimi8hed 
difioourse for the whole aftemoon, except -w^n the aubjeet gave way to the pity ezdtdd by 
her uneasiness;. -for she had lately buried au ancle, ^whose fortune she inherited, and to 
whose meaaory >she was said to be nest tenderiy attflfdrnd. At an early hour fSley separati^d ; 
WiMiam attenidsng fienmni and -his daughters home; wh«« he lingered some time 'before 
he could hid ihcmi&rewBU, though only ibr the night. At 'length, ^'tenderly saluting his 
destined wiife^ he wiiparedmher ear^^** ThanfcXSod, wy^htittved Fmny, this 4s the last 
night we have to sepanifte !" >Thcn, without vvntmkig' another k)Ok, he ran from tfie'hotne, 
and hastened home. WslhaBi ■ arose (with - 4lie ^aun the- next morning ; - exoesshre 'happiness 
had kept.fakn'hDoc9wilih ■apatieuaev'auKl.behekl "Wilht rapture the-stars give place to the 
dawn of day. He was soon eqiupped-«i-a;;plaiBi < wp ier ft ie xlTab aUlt ' eoniftttuting his whole 
bridal finery. His father wna net lyet liaen. ^'^He has MMly 'overslept himself,'' add 
William. The clock struck. ** Pish !" continued he, *' that clock has stood during the 
night ; yiit,tif it haaaK)t, Irshaold- be eonry to dhitaih my Wither." With sufeh ideas he 
desoended/theiatalroaae»AoBgh£u!'lcs»c{Maoualythan nsuid; nay/ when he had reached 
tbebottotn.hewas.nBiMdihyaooqih/.whiohhe&ng haMd'bythe Ihimer, he cWed %loud 
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from his bed — " What are you sticring abfad^, my son ? it is much too early,- to gp to 
Bernard's."" William was of a different opinion.; and after having answered his father, that 
he should take a walk, hastened thither, predetermined, however, not to disturb his Fanny. 
This determination was however unnecessary, for in a short time she appeared at the window, 
and presently after, with Agnes, joined him at the gate. ^ 

After conversing for two hours, the party was augmented by the arrival of some relations ; 
and soon after came the venerable Godwin, his wife, and daughter, accompanied by the 
guests who were invited to witness the ceremony. Mutual congratulations having taken 
place, the company repaired to Mrs. Palmer's where they found every thing prepared for 
their reception — the lady presiding at the breakfast-table in a manner that delighted her 
guests. At length the moment arrived that called them to church. Mrs. Palmer, with 
"SAts. Godwin and Bernard, in honest exultation, led the van ; next followed Fanny, escor- 
ted by her future father-in-law and husband, whose 

*' Speaking eye 
£xpTenM ttLenaend triumph of hit soul, 

Thmnt came to brukmsidt; iigiie» and Bmma ; andJastly^ m.fm»i thtdifibsent li^BthfM 
of footk fetrntUos. Ob eaMring. th» daadtk ike sevrke inoMitiately begwt t and Bemacil 
p«QWBtiQg.hi8.da«9htes to WiUiim^ a feiv mniaiM fbcsd her urreyooably hi*.-*-*' Fnaayr" 
said ba«vad«<ang. her when, the >OMeBro»yconokided,'*t]K>ii ait mine for ever* ever, mine^ 
and tkft study of txuf'We shaB be to deeerve thee." '< And Bttine/' whispered Fanny^ " to 
repay your affection, William." He then advanced with her towards their fathers*— 
^* EWraor herer <A 1 my.|M««its^" eaDclniaaedfaeiv .'* bless.as at the alier 1— so shaU your bless- . 
iag; be registered with loac xmitual tows^ and doebly sanctifyoup ihuok V* BecaiArd» moved 
eteatoteawvieQMMf only sob' Ida bleanng.as he.Balmied hiachildBsn,; but Godwii»> fina and 
cefioeted* advaaeMigi said-r^^ May^ tho. bttMdiistioii^ of yowr FatiMV who i» m heaven, bo 
a4Aed>t0 thft6(af a weak oU'mwri Bkamt^rnvf yonibe.lT-Miky every mora brmgtto ye joy 
UtEO'tMa \ May TO'ltro ki h oao w r vukthhfifmam, aad dto sursoanded by your chiklseft's 
cliilfiUeif whon-J «aimotfwia^f vMurtlttOt ithim being, jiwtv reppesentativea oS- theii. pavento. 
BCi»«.Fft]ttei;.iioweo»gmtiifeteidr>^0(B«W'V«^ ae did aisa the- vest of tho.p«vty; 

thef^then.retunied to<itbe HaU, whece ant eaweUeiHt but plain . dinner waa provided; after 
whidrtlie day w«si|p«ieed4iitiB|io«eiit mirth.aad&^tivity^ and the evening candttdad with 
abaU^ alt^v whjehaU parties retifodto their, respective ho««s — ^Mrs. PaliaeiV at thmr 
depaitnrO} pvenesating Faan^ with avsiugi. m token <of her futmro friendship. 



CHA.PTER VIII. 

Mas. Pajj^eBt was about .tlHsty*^ixv,heB<feirt«De4a«g)0pa^^ her own Gommaad, 

being bequeathed heftby^hmr lately»<deeeasedu&ele, whoso. deati»>had sjiread a .gloom over, 
her natacal oheerftt]«es9.; bftt ■ Mstbing eowid obaeaBO the i^ihwrthroWF of her disposition: she 
hadieltmisfiortnnei tbereferoliaunv howf to loompassionate itinothersy while to diffuse, hap« 
piness was. her higbest graliifiealioii-^'Alit" exclaimed she when her gaests departed^ 
" how have these: howstft^ beBiiiiedrBio fi^nvmyself I What a xospoetahM ohaKacter.ia 
Godwm 1 How foseibly > doea ho bruig jmy' unoltf to my^memoiy ! It is not i^ the^ bustle of 
public life my mind.^an.regaids ito.wnnted eos^06aM-"4t^ iaiai tberoska^xerdse of domes* 
tic duties, in the soeiety^of a ehofieorfewy im aets of bone^oe&ce, which, my fortune demands^ 
and my heart appland^" As.soch wsa.th© disposition of Mrs. PaUneu, it may eemly be 
supposed that hevportiatityfor tho.QodwioB incveased - daily ; for >oined to unfiorrupted 
hoaestyi they possessed a degMo^ anderstandiiigtbat nvMie tham ac^eeable and convenaa*» 
ble companions. Her superior. t^diaciiadrafe&wtioausaiaomoJUttle'restKaia^ bat her con^. 
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stant affability soon hanished all reserve ; and though they continued to look up to her 
with respect, it was soon softened by affection and esteem, that her presence ever increased 
their cheerfulness, and redoubled their enjoyments. William had, immediately on his 
marriage, written to acquaint his brother, who had returned his congratulations. Edwin 
was now in London ; but the situation Mr. Whitemore mentioned had been disposed of 
previous to his application ; he therefore was as yet unsettled — a circumstance that Mr* 
Whitmore treated so lightiy, saying the loss wotdd be soon supplied, that it greatiy con- 
tributed to alleviate the vexation Edwin would have otherwise experienced. Mrs. Delmer, 
on her arrival in London, had immediately taken a house ; and Mrs. Whitmore's perpetual 
engagements left Edwin under the entire guidance of her husband, who introduced him 
every where as his protege. This condescension did not fail of its effect. Edwin looked up 
to Mr. Whitmore as a masterpiece of perfection, for his fine persOn and vivacity made him 
universally admired ; and as for the spots of libertinism ihat shaded his character, the^ sat 
so easy, and appeared so littie regarded by the gay part of the world, that Edwin began to 
think such errors not so very heinous as be had once imagined-r-a doctrine which Whitmore 
never failed to inculcate as often as occasion presented. This sophistry was proportionably 
dangerous as it was pleasant ; the curb of education and religion had hitherto kept the 
passions of Edwin (which were naturally strong) in subjection ; but he was now become a 
pupil to a declared votary of pleasure, who disdained to be withheld by the contracted 
bounds of reason. Thus Edwin's morals insensibly gave away ; for though his heart still 
revered virtue, yet he began to regard the practice as more difficult than he had ever before 
experienced. 

One evening, after having dined with Whitmore at a tavern, among a mixed company, 
where the glass was freely circulated, and Edwin, ashamed by the ridicule of his friend, 
had forgotten his usual temperance, as they adjourned homeward, Whitmore suddenly 
seeming to recollect himself, said, with a half-smile — ^** AmpropoSy 1 had forgot an indispen- 
sable engagement which I made for to-night~-you must accompany me." They then en- 
tered a hired vehicle, and soon reached an elegant house, where Whitmore appeared per- 
fectiy acquainted, introducing Edwin to an elderly lady and three young ones as his friend ; 
at the same time desiring him to cultivate the acquaintance of his cousins. Edwin bowed, 
and blushing, replied, *' he was to much honored by the condescension of Mr. Whitmore to 
neglect showing his respects to any of his relatives." The ladies smiled archly at Whit- 
more, and seemed to demand an explanation, when taken the youngest by the hand (a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen), he presented her to Edwin, saying, " HerCf Sophy, take chaigeof this 
young man ; he is as bashful as you were twelvemonths since, and blushes as frequentiy. 
Cannot you give him some advice how to get rid of such troublesome appendages ?" **1 
do not know," answered sh& in a lively accent, at the same time fixing her eyes on his 
face, and taking his hand ; 'Uet me first consider his features : why, yes, I believe he will 
do in time. What say you, sir, will you be my scholar ?'' Edwin was confused, he knew 
not what to reply, he trembled, his cheeks were dyed with crimson : even unacquainted as 
he was with the world, he could make no doubt, from the manner of the ladies, that they 
were of the number his education taught him to abhor ; yet fearful of displeasing bis fiiend 
Whitmore, and ashamed of avowing his sentiments; he remained silent ; his hand locked in 
that of the youthful Circe, who appeared in no haste to resign it. During the evening, 
mirth, even to Ucoitiousness, prevailed over the whole party, except Edwin. He, pressed 
by the caresses of his select companion, and withheld by the recollection of Agnes, knew 
not how to act, and alternately underwent paroxysms of botii fever and ague. At length an 
elegant supper was served up ; tiie wine went briskly round, the most lascivious songs were 
sung, Whitmore and the ladies repeatedly pressing Edwin to drink, until his natural timi- 
dity began to give away ; Whitmore then pretending first to recollect the hour, exclaimed — 
** It is pass two — ^we shall but disturb my family ; can we intrude on you ladies, for this 
night." The elder answered in the affirmative, desiring two of her daughters (as she styled 
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them) to show tiie gentlemen to their respjBctive apartments. Edwin hesitated ; bat his 
head giddy with wine, and his heart intoxicated with a ricious inclination, his wanton com-* 
panion soon gained the ascendancy, and led him to his chamber-* where Inglewood, Agnes 
and Yirtae were soon forgotten I 



CHAPTER IX. 

As opium can for awhile deaden the augnish of the body, so may vice for a short time stifle 
the pangs of conscience ; but, as in the first instance, when the effect ceases, the pain 
returns, so in the latter, reason no sooner regains her empire than the delusion vanishes, 
and we view our deeds simply as they are. Thus it was with Edwin— with the morning 
came disgust and calm reflection — in the bitterness of his regret he cursed Whitmore, 
detested his companion, and despised himself, resolving to hasten back to Inglewood, and 
endeavour to repair the errot he had unwarily been drawn into, by the future prudence of 
his conduct. On his meeting with Whitmore he was serious and reserved, being fully 
determined to inform him, on the first opportunity, of his intentions. Whitmore, on the 
contrary, was even more than commonly cheerful, exerting his utmost vivacity to entertain 
him, but in vain; and he had undoubtedly declared his resolution, had they not been joined 
immediately on their quitting the house by a friend of Whitmore's, who accompanied them 
home. F«dwin, on his arrival, immediately retired to his apartment, where he, for some 
time, had given way to the vexation that overpowered him, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, with a packet that had been left during his abscence — « It is from my 
brother," said he, as the man quitted the room, without regarding the address, '*and 
contains others from my father, from Agnes — and to whom ? to a drunkard, a debauchee, a 
perjured, execrable villain, whose contaminated soul ought for ever to be deprived of such 
blessings { Oh, Agnes 1 accursed be the hour I left thee ! and doubly accursed that in 
which I was proof against thy tears t I dare not open the letters— they will contain nothing 
but expressions of kindness, and sooner at this moment could I face death." As he spoke, 
be pushed the packet from him, but his eye involuntarily glancing over the direction, he 
perceived it was neither William's nor his father's hand. As he had no other correspondents 
a thousand fears at once agitated him ; and curiosity mastering every other sensation, he 
hastily broke it open, and to his infinite sui prise, instead of letters, found a comission for 
on ensignoy filled up in his own name, and a bank note for a hundred pounds , but no line 
to infer from whence it came. Amazement kept him for some moments silent ; he could 
scarcely believe his eyes ; and every other idea being banished by the present occurrence, he 
started up, and hastened to Mr. Whitmore, whom he had no doubt had chosen this method 
to surprise him. Whitmore was alone, and, if the astonishment of Edward had been great, 
his, if possible, was yet superior. The army he had never thought of; nor had the most 
distant idea of such a measure ever taken place in the mind of Edwinj tho ugh to Mr. Whit-* 
more he was convinced he owed it ; for unknown to any one in London, to whom else could 
he suppose himself indebted? Mr. Whitmore at first strongly denied it ; but a few moments* 
recollection made him change his manner into simple congratulations on the event, neither 
absolutely denying, nor yet positively acknowledging it; then, after some slight discourse, 
taking his hat, left the house. Edwin remained alone some time, bewildered in a multiplicity 
of different ideas, the errors of the pieceding night only lightly intruding on his mind | the 
return to Inglewood was also forgotten, or at least delayed, until he should go to claim Agnes 
as his bride, which he had now no doubt of being soon able to perform ; for imagination had 
already raised him from an ensign to a colonel at least. 

In the meantime, Whitmore hastened to his sister, on whom his suspicions immediately 
glanced ; nor did he hesitate to disclose them. Mrs. Delmer, at first firmly denied any 
knowledge of the business ; but Whitmore's eyes and interrogatories were too penetrating 
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far iiivi toJ)e Joog ,deA^ed. M teglji, iud he.—" You well kaov xa^t j^e^iUlmeiiU in 
_genei»l ; yet Z hoid the good jpiamoji of the world of jBome momeot, particaUil^r when 
xelft^Te to wamepy.and jnore paxti<^ulasly vben Uiey are young and Jbaadsome ; couaid^r how 
this business, should it ever be known, would be canTassed. by .the oVl and envLoud. I have, 
indeed, myself for some time suspected you had a partiality for Edwin, but hope your pride 
will prevent an improper step." ** I need not tell you, Whitmore," said she, laughing at 
his unusual gravity, '* that 1 am twenty-seven, a widow, possessed of an affluent fortune^ 
and independant spirit ; having welf cpusiflerod AlLthosA matters, I am predetermined to act 
according to my own inclination. As for the commission, if you will father that brat for 
me, I ehftllbe obligedio ym, as I would not wish to encountqr Mrs. Whitmpre's railery on 
the occasion; th^rafore, . my friend, lam wiUing to resign to you all Ihe merit of doing a 
generous action without the. expense. In the army, the meanness of Edwin's, or,igin will be 
the most e£te<;tttally ooncaaled, as I have no.doubt he may 8peedily.gain rank; now, as to inj 
having entertained a .partiality . for tfie yonng man, admitting the supposition, who has a 
ri^ht4o reatra^ pie? ^ave I not fortune enough for both?" Whitmore not bai|ig able to 
4;ombat the force of 9Uph irresistible arguments, thought it the best policy to take the com- 
mission oniiUnself, leaving heo* in other respects, to .act without contrpul^s he well knew 
that contradiction > would rather str<apgthen than extinguish her predilection.; besides, were 
she as partial to Edwjn as he suspected, ^e was yet unacquainted with her weakness, and 
strongly at^ched to Agnes. 

Whitmore, on his return home, though he^till d.Qnied sending the commission, gave JBdwin 
every reason, from his vague anawera, to suppose, at least, that it came with his privacy. 
Edwin would fain, have returned the note.; but this Whitmore strenuously refused, saying 
<' that he would want that sum at least to equip, him for his new employ,*' for which pur- 
pose a capital army tailor was immediately sent for, to decorate his outside with the usual 
insignia o{ valour. While these exterior, maiks of a soldier were m preparation, Whitmore 
did not fail procuring other necessary appendages, viz. a fencing master, and a skilful 
teacher of military tactics. 

The occurrences of this busy, and, to Kdwin, pleasing day were no sooner over, than he 
sat down to .wri^e to the family, at Jnglewood, acquainting them that ** Mr. Whitmore had 
procured him a commission ; ,and likewise had, with unparalleled delicacy and generosity,, 
presented him with a sufficient sum to equip him in, a manner that should not disgrace it.** 
He likewise wrote to Agnes. As usual he lamented the separation from her, and vowed to 
see her as soon as possible ; but, alas ! in the exultation of the moment, even.loye appeared 
to hold but a second place in his heart — ambition, like an impetuous torrent, bearing all 
before it. 



CHAPTJEH X. 

Eqwin's letter reached tbe family at Inglewood as they were seated in high glee in Godwin's 
parlour. Bernard had some days before ventured to the Hall, and mentioned his wish of 
renewing his lease ; in which Mrs. Palmer had immediately acquiesced, granting him a long 
term at his usual rent — acircumstance that exceeded Bernard's most sanguine expectations, 
Who, amidst a profusion of thanks, concluded with saying^^'* I have one more favour to beg 
madam, which is, that the lease may be drawn in my son/-in<»law'8 name; but he ahall know 
nothing about it until it is aign^d ; for he is such an obstinate fellow, I should never get 
him to consent/' Mrs. Palmer, pleased with the blunt integrity of the farmer, .dismissed 
him, saying, — "she left the whole business to himself, and would sign it whenever he was 
prepared." Three days after, all being in readiness^ Bernard called on his son-in-law, 
desiring he would accompany him to witness the completion of the lease— « summons ,he 
immediately obeyed. Mrs. Palmer, having ordered her steward to be. summoned, the parch- 
ments were produced, and William directed where te sest4own hi^ nm«e, in tbe suppontion 



of trftticrBihi^ tli«l deed. Tft^ other pattiM filithig^ItkMrtM «llze««lMto MMife% fllRllto 
wlioie condtflM^ BiirnArd emrid iw loiigur' emieMt kii > eiftllitiMif bui^^ b< wl i g iJHP 
Mrs. Palittoer, etiia.*'*'! thmr yott, tttdtai : Wfiagm^ T tMit^ wlR<alkMi»''1lteiMll«i*ir«f«byi 
ttaiuitt0 80lcliiafet1i<iy.*'^ '< IldDiMtdMibfr'it,'' lre]>K«disl«»/ **fMads^mi^l't}mffriLif^ fifty 
utj other, I'shoiikl hftte felt'dfnitMcd; bM, n ff'lt; I'Mi xitlMr'iiustlMct^ oMfitMiMlv 
you, as tltb btnhietB vilVnovr fill'oii eme iitor6»«bl»"tli»«ttp]iofft itc^ ' 

W^lKAtti, after a oyottMinl^i'TeeoUeefcieii/ eom^lrekfciMM ItewMe aifctf^ ibul'i^rtllMeiiihiff 
tirirt all tcmonsttance'' tur^ttld b#TaH h«"8i«ipirreltt»Md liS»<tiiMik«M«b *yb1kl*fmM9l^imm^ 
eluding by saying to Bernard—" Though you hare in tM« l«fliMiMi>:actrt iv« wmKommimt" 
V»ryt&iny'wMHmf'^l'%U9\\ tstiH^'regtrA Iht* faroi^«i')rdttteMA«ilag'^f3eiiriiir|/ ial^'«l»«ld I 
sunritr you, at litfld' in troet 'for my 'flitl<M> Agi»» ;' ft dejMhdiiMe. on my MMw- 1 byi ao»xiietBP 
wiricto dMM off; tier dtf^e' my Ftowy fihd' ir pai»fti> ; wlf the*, nvy d«te tftr^ WMiM ymti 
viB!iii9't<i«b4iige'?'T' «*^?V>^a»e4«atpiiHia; WlMiaVn,^ ff^«il' t]ieoldttien)iiittii rtaettaa^^ 
ybado sMt !{]»» to b»tybH|(e4 tn iM^ tlibttgh' 1 14?» 7i>vi «a irell •«- your o«r»ffltlnn" 'r AmI> 
do I not revereryott «<}ttally^'' ane'vtffld'^'niiiMi *« H«! gitye"«i»* li^/ and' wiflf th« n 
tender care watched orer thy chMbeod v ^^ y<nn it* glvhig' mePAtaiiyi hMt^m^ al 
fair superiOT' to the'.wlM^le' world wilftibuther/' ¥h»faarmer/tt reply w«B-alie«rty ahikrby 
tile hand,' vmyHbg'^* J^ goi»d*'l^; a l^rave ftllotry I ^a< narev d)> «tioiag^<fbr«tbe«/' Thitt; 
mdking hia obi^eiieto to Mth,- FMinterv agaiv repealled hia thMkiv and witb iMg^ 4on.ii»«bMr 
reftmiedtaGddwin. 

Ae they wtlMi, the oM-Man^ hteaM « BWMkied falli: AiaMgtli, '''WtttkR*^? end ha, 
'*Agae8^«iidri<HMibtita dallOiftr siitce th6«i hatt takmfimiiyfMai'UBi tfaeefiodKab-gnl 
dMs MtlAtig b^ sigh;* and her eyes' are ever-red wittfotylag after Edwin, ithottghfabaloMWo^ 
and I anr for erevtelfiitg her, ife^ is all for Ma good^ noW)- if -thou aad> 'Bumy wane* wHh 11%. 
wahoruM beat happyaa the ddyielottg." Wftltaat replied, *< ItwMa oaseiinw^Rck.hei 
Blieofld l^'entfr^Iy gtiid^d by the Jeittt agl^etnevt'of hinveel^ and Mf. Godwin? that he ttvly 
cenfesaed'he ahbuldbeniueh gtieVed to t«a^»Mei lather, andieqiNGlly 86 ta»reft»0'tii#pareBt» 
ofhTBWifffWliAt i»«uk)* give hlflfi >8iMh appai««t satfafaod#Ai^' Tttig'COf m ea ri oa.brattghfc 
them home ; where neither Bernard nor William appeared in haste to disdesv' Aetffiaaosm*' 
m^at Ae-'HfelU, until Bernard/ after diAner, yeiKtfred lO' ivIbrm.thtBai >wliatliv/had done, 
ao4 whieh^ to his great'^v^tatiotr he* Ibviod a)I disa^niMd, eio^«< A^goes^' Qddivnr, indeed>i 
coDsented'tlUrt' WillikBishMiM festdtf tv4th Bliniayd,">btttMftM»>glaonv wlikliwfWspvead'hte 
venerable features, jon the idea of his son forsaking his paternal roof,. ptahUy sfanWaA how 
rehictently th» pel:m*s«io&>Wa8^'»«ii4 Bbiteahad eat fbr some Aiawa^aaanlidbaarTer^ ^hen 
starting 1^ with grea«4i¥eiiii0«e, 8li#cried--^TbMgh no on* haa adced.inf opinioD^Xahatt 
give it notwithstantUwgft I hate tlf»s4ivieiiMi offdnnKea^ wm all lof«>«ne^«wthar« w4iy then 
cannot ws* all' litv tdgeiliert OlHr>hnM« i» Itr lasgw thaaMn Bevnard's, and beie.is plenty 
of roeov for -ns'alU" Bemiid iaBde'>i>» reply, batflshig hireyev o» Mh (iodwinv appeared 
tewa«« hia.opiiiiiNk wilh'ansie«y(*-^''Iuaeed. Bihbmi/' Mplied Godwin,' ** I know but few 
thkiga that woald gittt- ma- gMater satiafaction than ^ the ceustMC compatty^cf nvy frieiMl 
Bfcmardj'ilaj*^ •* If what? iiiteirrapted th* farmers « Whyv if ^y«« •nd.yoiw gaad damor 
Ulie'Ott'r^itri a bargain^; fe» €leadib«t a mopiaglifb yMdaVi With 76a I alull bb iaa happy 
as a prfneeti W» aau- smoke v^^t and idriah«a jvg of vie, aad< ef^ry no one- under/ tberviur.' 
OldagsiwiHiStaal ov mt^unpefMwach?. anck I-ahaU 4fte''«iifff0ttndedl>y thdwL'^ove bestJ' 
Atnoog ar pmrty.ao detetmiaed taaet innniisea, aiiag[ti«meiit)wss aoon mada^ aMbiBmaitt 
wa»emMMuiedend>04ie8Bed as >tlM author of'<dMipreeentliipp«eBe} foYtheuaikstiwaafapparsi* 
to all hew amcbeatisfaetton tha>|>rbposal.had given^ yet, hadnot faet maeity started tt^in 
ail probtbiHty it had nev^r (takeii'plaee^. 

** ^y^ nay, Vtamr" eadainsd Emma, ** doWt^ haaa asec yeuooly'de it to t uha ealyoa^ 
teats. Have, WiUiaH^<pray oomfoft her« I hara* tether buainess U» mind," throwfiig haa 
una nMttd BevmndfSi neok^ anisaiotiaij him. the with' afffcctams lel a daughtaiw-'* Ya« aira ' m 
8ood.natur«d man^and I love you. dearly ,r Here the scMnd ofthe poataMm's'hora atthegst*^ 
^ba^aifamc nnitaal graatiiq[B; and Wslliaaa haatfAhiep owt^ soon ratanied.wiiha.kttai 
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addrMsed to liii fiUher. AU equally eager to hear from Edwin, Godwin began to read the 
oontenta aloud, but had no aooner oommunicated. tb intelligence of Edwin gaining a com- 
mission, than Agnes fbU from her seat, deprived of sense or motion. Every other idea waa 
now lost in her situation, until at length slowly reviving, she was le^to Emma's chamber, 
and laid on her beds where, titer some time, she entreated to be left alone, which being 
complied with, and the party again assembled, Godwin concluded the letter, and each gave 
their re^e^ve opinions. Bernard was in raptures; Edwin was already a gentleman; for 
hie part, he had^ no patience with Agnes, who could suffer herself to be depressed by what 
ought to -give her the highest pleasure. ^ 

" YeC.when you ooneider, my dear father," interrupted Fanny, '\that Edwin, by this step 
and in all probability Agnes, will be for ever estranged and distant fiom us, yourself will 
not see it in so flattering a point of view. Should we not have been happier, think you, 
altogether in our original destination V* " True, true, girl, I can't say but it would have 
been very comfortable ; but then only thinlc, when he comes to £etch Agnes, how the whole 
country will stare— how I shall enjoy it I besides every man has not the same luck ; and 
many men, many minds; Edwin was bom for a gentleman, and William for a farmer." ** So 
truly do I feel what you advance," answered William, ** and so thoroughly sensible am I of 
the blessings I enjoy, that were it in my power to choose my situation, I would rejeet a 
change. Nature, in giving me a constitution able, and a heart willing to labour, has done 
her part; and, never in my person, shall the active farmer degenerate into the useless gen- 
tleman. Edwin has chosen a more distinguished part in the business of life— a defender of 
his country, and a minister of ito vengeanee. Oh I may equity guide him, and success and 
honour attend him ! For me, no aspiring thoughts find place in my bosom ; let kings defend 
their possessions and treasure— sufficient to me is the defence of mine to shield those. I love 
from care, to cultivate my lands, to guard my flocks, and to shelter them from the wintry 
blast; Thus let me live and die ; too humble to excite envy, and too happy to envy one. 
Can riches give more .' or rather can they give so much ? my heart says no ; I am peculiarly 
blest, and can look down with pity on kings, and the painful, uncertain splendour that 
surrounds them." * 

<< Ah! would to heaven," exclaimed Mrs. Godwin, weeping, <* that my beloved boy had 
never left us, to fall perhaps in a foreign laud ! no careful mother to soothe his dying hours, 
no tender father to see him laid in the earth ! Miserable woman that I am, why did I con- 
sent to his departure ?" i 

" Be comforted dear friend of my youth," said the venerable Godwin, teking his wife by 
the hand ; ** never can my heart know peace while thou art sad; neither can it be completely 
overwhelmed while thou art spared to bless me. Look," continued he, affectionately 
viewing his family, " consider the blessings that surround theOt »^d <:<^b^ ^^'^^ repine * 
Like thyself, I could have wished Edwin's destination otherwise; but as it is, heaven Speed 
him in the just cause ; and God's will be done 1" " My dear mother," said Emma, drying 
her tears, '* our Edwin will I hope be safe from danger, and an honour to us. I think I 
already see him so elegant and handsome in his fine scarlet clothes, his hsir powdered, and 
his sword by his side 1 Oh I I am sure I shUl love him a thousand times better than ever." 
" I pray ye Fanny," said William, smiling, and wishing to enliven the diseourse, " if thef 
old tailor should call when I ahi absent, bespeak me « scarlet coat ; and when you go into 
the cheese-chamber, bring down the rusty cutlass, it shall no longer be employed against 
the rats, but hung to my side; for I am determined that Emma shall love me a thousand / 
times more than ever, since her affection is so easily obtained." ** You may say what you 
please," replied Emma, « but he will look delightfully. Oh I how pleased I shall be when 
he comes back I the very first Sunday he shall go with Agnes and me to church I Lord ! 
not one of the girls, I'll be bound, will know the text." " I fear," anawered Godwin, «* that 
you judge of others by yourself, Emma; but, for the present, drop the subject, and go to 
Agnes, whose unassuming heart, like my own, I fancy, would prefer a ruaset froek to a 
scarlet coat and cockade." Emma obeyed : and, during her absence, it was agreed that, as 
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the subject apptrently ptre so much uneasiness to Agnes, it tliould be toucbed upon as little 
as possible, and that the whole partjr should appear to view the change in Edwin's affairs in 
spronAiaing light. 

The next. day Oodwin took the opportunity of being alone, to write to his son ; never 
before had he found the task so painful. He wished not to lessen the pleasure Edwin ap* 
peared to experience from his success, yet could not congratulate him .upon whal overwhelmed 
his heart with sorrow. ''Merciful Creator 1*' exolahned he, laying down his pen, "what 
words can I use t my son a soldier I a man licensed to shed blood— 4he blood of those who 
never wrmiged him t ^nay, perhaps, to lose his own in quarrels in which his heart has no 
8hare!*-a heart so tendefr, kind, and dutiful, to become at once so hardened as to triumph in 
the destruction of his fellow creatures. Congratulate him I— «fa 1 no it is impossible : I 
will simply tell him that I am glad he is satisfied, but that forimyself I should have preferred 
any other situation. Fascinated as he appears, I will not openly show my digust, but by 
lenient methods endeavour to awaken his real disposition, which for some timjB has appeared 
clouded by ambition, or h^ had never left his family and betrothed bride to follow a vain 
and empty shadow." 

Godwin's letter was, as he expressed, mild, yet energetic He did not command his son's 
return, but introduced subjects which he thought might eneoursge it ; as the happiness of 
William— the kindness of Mrs, Palmer— uneasiness of^gnes-*-lhe new arrangement between 
the families*— and, finally, if he did not find a very particular attachment to thenew]^o- 
fession he was engaged in, Bernard's farm was entirely at his command, as William only held 
it in trust for Agnes, and would rejoice to relinquish it^ The letter concluded, he showed 
it to no one, that incase he was disappointed, they might not judge of his vexation, nor yet 
too harshly of Edwin; he then joined Bernard, who was seated with his Jug of ale before 
bim. FiUing a bumper, he drank to Edwin's health, concluding with a wish that ** he might 
live to be a general." ** Heaven forbid !" involuntarily ejaculated Godwin; for how much 
carnage must he wade through before he could arrive at that height !" 



CHAPTER XI. 

£dwin*8 letter ha4 reached the family at Inglewood as they were in the midst ol innocent 
joy and friendship. Godwin's answer was also received by Edwin in a moment of exulta- 
tion, for he had entered upon and assumed the dress of his new profession— gaudy distin- 
guished scarlet. Strange, that the ministers of a business so replete with horror as that of 
war, should wear so triun^phant and gay a habit, while those of religion are clothed in 
mournful black, which appears to denote their profession gloomy, mysterious, and sad 1 
Hateful prevarication 1 True religion' is simple, clear, and open as truth, and needs no 
nabit of sssumed gravity to implant it on the human heart. 

".Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste, as hi the dty ML ; 
And where He vital spreads there must be joy.*' 

Whitmore had introduced Edwin in his new decoration to his lady, saying**'* There, 
nadam, what do you think of my pupil ? I don't believe there is a handsomer fellow iito* 
tbe regiment." To confess the truth, Edwin's natural good person showed to advantage in 
his military accoutrements, and which may be easily surmised by the answer of the ]ady» 
who viewing him from head to foot, with more than unuaual kindness, coincided Jn her 
haiband's opinion.; as did also Mrs. Delmer, who soon after joined the party. Thus treated 
with uncommon kindness by Mrs. Whitmore, and encouraged by general approbatioa. 
Edwin felt a self-satisfaction that he had never before experienced ; and afterwards, when 
tlone, as he passed the large glass in the drawing-room, could not avoid stealing a glante 
It his own figure, which appeared both new and delightful to him. At this moment hit 



ittik*r¥ etIifr'WM pKMnsMl'VivbSDi'r ito^'cdiittmsiat -ones g»ie<%c«lrpl«iaiH»(Siid: p#h9 I10 
,fej<»lc«d at tfcfeir happinew^flai' 8«i«e«fl»i l>«Hgrie»€*«fc it» WMMoew)*^. AgiM% ^dndmi^flv 
and gratitude for a momei&t obliterating ambition. " I will leave all/* 8ald<.be,.,^*l«ri abaiw 
My «ffeili0il-^I will' reRnipiii^ my a«pirfnj^'ln[|»iv tasit'oxaei^ nnrt» j siidD ki««!>a^?ptainii and 
li«fnM« fariher;** A% «e»Bpi>lfc W nsied lita «ye» froiif tli«(t«ltM^ta «lit owMryi siatf ivnl^ 
•g«fitt^'re8«iACii4i«r M^y.' •*PM*tlilfltfi-WMlOifti»rtftiatf<'CDii«kry1' ualtaEi'fcMk eoiit«9e'>>tar 
pnrmie my fbttnaB,- it>il b1bl^tQ'44sl«>wt^tlsvH:up cf ? pnaipwhf/ a»d*theB'ta tkuOli k fi»M siy 
t^X'' Wltlt^-#l8fttp ltf>wu*t ^oMil^t 'rettawamy Jab^nr/^Twiban. I letoaaetai hmwrdeniliioaiBt 
me^ t0 drVid^fl'tlLrdttgWalM «by4U<fi Mura#elMbMf >h«Jllit«:asdiatinighk-td istfticayto/s n»«a 
^tfage^^eottfpaf ed t» th» lil^tttqit a Mi i to tt ac^lUtM iito^«ociisU«nd loit Agsastcawio^HP^iiitfe 
fluclT'a BttSfifltoe;*^}! ir«uId(iBTal^lierMf tir^liv-'CoivMqueiian oi mj lokly;-. No^ xatlMr Idt 
me tedMilrkf'tty-eff^ta iStM" iNtormcemenV wMdh,> oik» obiaiaedp I will .fty-itofiolniiifbfrv mtLkm 
lier partaker «f tvry btt^pinpfB^sabd' fc»re« ]ker<t«i'eafrfeM>I'tDoktfaa most .etfttstattlr BMBNr. t« 
«li*ir my mfffeeHim.'* 

Wftlif sock aTMeltiilow/ H • may^ eaaH<r - ^ cons'isottaed wliaii answer . he ' retnroad: td- ' his 
father : it was affectionate and grateful, but at the same time expressed, in. ik» wwmavt 
tevitiBS- lii»««liilMtibitr uVhm chatigt of 'fortitfiey hl« scnguni* hopes of perfermenat; and 
finatiy, ettt*ea(titigiiim«o> edMol^his'bMAinsd Agnes^ and to aasQiv her of his. imalttnibls 
fia^Titf.' 9»ti}i»t»m'y k#^teiRiMl-'aU pyeseoti or flktnfo clainv'to it ; addag, **ho^~hwped. to 
g«M bdtl hMidir and f»ntii«, witllout ii{t»i»diii|r o^ ^^^ ^*^^ property so justly' ' his ■ brc«* 
thei^iL^" Siiieli wastlkfr' ptirpMrt^bf 'E^hHo^oaooiref; aftor' wkieh he ' joined the family at 
dftftfev? Wklfltiof O'waa- tkkt> oveking > ipartknilMly t eng^ggd imn«ctia«ely altnr^ and oonsew 
qa«n%)y th(r yocEQg lenslgif was^itffe^itlk 'falsvUidy and Mtn: Delmer. The bekAvicnur of the fbr» 
nfer wu» 8tr9eiiig, theutitiostr AMmufe uiditoufdirr "w^rd noW changed into peikemnd attentive 
kittltfeatf; aMi^Being'thM^teiiiifg' engaged to accompany -Mrs; D^ftfmer totheplay, aftev the 
tetnwBH "Gf-cofSeei rf» Bai^t^-^»TOi»^«rf yo«i sfeter, shall we take .thi» yaimg soldie* 
with us." 

Mrs. Delmer acquiesced with pleasure ; and Edwin, at once astonished and delighted at 
such uncommon condescension, which he cotxkH>nly account for,, by attributing it to the 
favourable alteration his person had undergone, bowed his thanks, and accompanied them 
with the highest pleasure. 

Mrs. Whitmore was too much the ton for her party to pass unnoticed ; her new cicisbeo 
attracted UAiversa! attemlion-; nor was his vanfty a little gratified by some whispers he 
heard add'ressed to the ladies respectiug his fitte person. The question of "Who is he?" 
iftn hf no means so flattering; and gave him great embarrassment, until he heard Mrs, 
Whitmore reply— ^" A yotmg gentleman, whose friends residing constantly in the country, 
httve entrusted his introduction into life to' Mr. Whitmore." 

After the play, they d^oumed to Mrs. Dehner's, where they- supped ; and soon after 
Mts. Whitmore and Edwin returned i](ome. Whitmore was yet absent ; and his lady, ap- 
parently in no haste to retire, proposed a game at piquet,- Edwin was overwhelmed with 
ehame : he simply knew it was a gataei «^ caids; Init was* to^Iy unacquainted with that 
as any other, save a little at whist, -and that he had sometimes humoured farmer Bernard, 
by suffering him to beat him at cribbage or all-fours. Mortifying as it was, he was forced 
td confesrhis igaoreoee'; at which Mrs. Whitmore laughing heartly, satd^'* WMi, I mast 
teach yott then $ btrt-Qidw, is the name of wonder, did you contrive to 8ttt}ufyyowev«iiinga 
i» th»eiMnit«y'f Obt now I I'emember, Mir. Whitmore toM me yon had a true Iwr^ w t 
sttppoi* yen spesft^tbeia with hisr, vowing eternal constancy, setting old egeand ugliness at 
daianee,itheii>tr«dg4fig"lfesffe at «ttieo'eIeck, yovf drank a' glass of ale, asked yottr mother'^ 
Blesafog? and bid adtett-tifl lite: itexf mominjir !' Nsy, nerer binshj Edwin; I'innstfre I baw 
gaessed ri|^ ; battfaiee are ehawged ; what might do very wellfor Edwin G6ihna, IkroMfy 
woaid be«.highly iinjwoj)er fdr a young officer, whose fortune dc^wnds on his person asd hi» 
^rotd); but enetUgh^ taktt your cards, we will pHry for nothftig to night j next • time I skaU 
aM Itaofouioffiistt eafliilyj' Fdwittwaa^toonraeh confttsed to repfy; bnttthe. sifenee wa« 
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time flew pleasantly till the clock struck two,.irliQniSd«inciipDrUkgimd iov hmb^ga^fg^to Jong 
on her rert, and soon -after retired, Mrs.' Wfaitnove safSBfir^ :aa .lie left. iiev-«*'^Yaii.)faave 
hitherto not consideT^dineasyonr A-iettd; dvewB tonight thast. I am ttmly fluciiv.miid({>f)B« 
haps yoii may "find yonr breams i:>eaiKsed*'' fid win retired ttoo-^wedl flatia&ed.toi<faU.imnisdi«* 
stely asleep ; and when ha AM, 4t 'was but '4o4«ti»oe"tbe- (^^aots'litat, iduiuig . ifaeadsy ^ht^, 
afforded him such exquisite qpleafsure. *Ai an'^a^lyihotir Wlditmove entaeed- £dv4a'8<a]Mti'« 
ment, «nd hastily awakened him. He had been up4dl ni^ht^ and bis dn«« ia «»aceq]USBiie 
TTas disordered ;' but t(ie snimstioin df^hii^'feaifriiree was r^oublod. ■ ■ '^f -fid^na^" uid ; iie, ^ I 
coald not retire -v^hovt itffornringyouof n!y'«««ees»; I have, > ail 'ongbt been 'eagagadijai 
hazard, anid have brought off two l^ousanfd pounds, notes '^nd.caiah^faind'isakftj;! :ti»*«ioEnnir 
teceive four hundred pounds snore, whieh«a)Be»1he iMhofo^of my^mnmmgn.±wQ 
four hundred. 'Tou efhadl 'aecompany meiWben I go «glna« atod- try^fwun fiMrtane." 
congratulated his patron on hisrfittecessy'wha so«» after vartired'Ho vest, levfting fBdwin. pe«« 
leased of an idea that, cotfld^be'but' be bicky \eBoug:h to inrh -ihrU»clMriiiuig'<MMMiM, {hn^ 
fortune was indubitably made. 'Wbitmove* WM' true 4o |iiB<p«o«iiM ; . 4i6' tntnodiiMd IKclviia 
the following eTening,*insi8ftng that fisr-aU' 1fliat>^ht:<beyr8he«ldibe paiitoeiStOtfitlMijDanfrp 
oess. Edwin would hav'e decHned it, but 'WltfftmoM ^wva ptnMMf tory, ' <bv ^avaijae < waa 'm»t 
among his rices ; and fortune again faronWo g 'brni , >he, the' next tniNmipg^ >p««ttnt^ i&mkk 
with two hundred guineas, the moiety of wiiet he had wo»>t)ie •ersaiBgib^fove. MMuntsuam 
considered gambling a nerer. failing reseuroe, taiid beeameUMdefaAigable in leanriaig ttst aarts 
and mysteries, now splaying on his- awn funds with -vafrious-suoeess, but Isr t-hft g«ie«al pafe^ 
successful. Whenever he ^as engaged from Whitmore, hetwas/a>eo«9laaft attendant oa'jais 
lady, or Mrs. "Delmer, flattered by ^Jheir attention, and through, their intreduotaon va»T»^ 
tally well received. Mrs. Delmerhe had ever regafded 'Witia gratTtisd» a»d t o s i e tm ,! ae <h«r 
behaviour had been uniformly kind; but 3iis 'senfimeitts for Mrs. ^Wh(itDK>ve were of a 
different natuie— -he owed her no gratitude, nor ootM <he in his heart esteem her ; ^t aiida> 
^8 the beauty of her person, and the fascination Of bermaBners, th&t' he frequently eo«ld 
not avoid envying Whitmore the possession of so ehftrming a wofmin : nay, initiated as he- 
now became didly into life, he perhaps wo«ld not have eorupled to tell iher so, had she 
appertained to any other man ; but his heart was net yet 'Sufficiently -vitiated to tftteavpt to 
debauch his friend's wife, though the liidy by no means appeared inclined to cruelty ; and 
Sdwin was frequently obliged to fly a temptation so hard to be resisted. 'Whitmore, in the- 
mean time, was perpetually -devising methods to get fimma into his power; for though the 
ardour of his passion was somewhat abated by the length of time he had been absent from 
her, yet her charms were not obliterated from his memory. He endeavoured to persuade- 
Mrs. Delmer, and also Mrs. Whitmore, to invite her for a short spase to town ; but both 
ladies had received the proposal so coldly, that, of necessity, he had been obliged to re- 
linquish it. 

Ten months had passed since Edwin left Inglewood, and in that short space he had so 
far improved, that little was wantingto <;onst4tute him a complete " man of the.world." A 
few glasses of wine no longer discomposed his head, he could swear, and retire occasionally 
^th a kind fair one, without feeling such aonte remorse as he had at -first experienced, 
though, to confess the truth, these errors, even yet, gave him some compunction, and were 
iBconstanfiy forsworn as committed, but the barrier of probity and trath once broken the 
violation erf an oftth was a trifle, and therefore in this case frequently forfeited. He still 
Maintained an uninterrupted correspondenee with the family at Inglewood, and determinsd 
to visit them in a short time, preparing presents, which he thought might be acceptable; 
'hat for \ gQes was a miniature of himself in his uniform. One evening, having repaired to 
^^ gaming-house as usual, fortune was peculiarly unkind, he lost, doubled his bets, lost 
•8a»», tedoubled them, but in Tain every effort, hcwas stripped -of all his ready money, and 
**fore be 4eft off, found himsfl'lf considerably in 'debt. Whitmore had also been very ua- 
^^^'^^mfal, therefore he could not think of applying 4o him, and the stranger requested 
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either the payment or an acknowledgment for the debt, which Edwin waa necessitated to 
giTe, though he knew not how to discharge it. 

Digressed what to do with himself, for it was net yet his hour to retire, and well know. 
iQg Whitmore and his lady were both abroad, he called at Mrs. Delmer's, whom he found at 
home and alone. She received him with her usual kindness} but gently upbraided him for 
so seldom yisitingher, expressing her fears that he was net more properly engaged. Edwin 
defended himself with great gallantry for so young a beginner, promising that hereafter she 
should hare no reason to complain, except it was of his too frequently troubling her. 
** You will do well," replied the lady, " it is time to know your friends, I haye been inde- 
fatigsble for your promotion, while you have haxdly bestowed a thought on me, nay^ I can 
with certainty assure you, that you will be raised on the first vacancy that happens in your 
regiment, which I hav^ great reason to beUeve will not be bng." ** Generous Mr. Whit- 
more J" exclaimed Edwin, ** how shall I ever repay such unbounded obligations? But, my 
dear madam, when did he inform- yoi of this? for he never mentioned it to me. *< It would 
be very strange if he should," replied the lady, '* as he is totally unacquainted with it him- 
sell In short, Edwin, not to keep you in suspense, your entrance into the army was my 
device, as I thought it the most speedy means of raising you to notice. My fiist design was 
never to let you know to whom you were obliged ; but when I hear that you are constantly 
engsged at the gaming-table, or else with other loose company, I thmk it but friendly to 
warn you of your danger, and to tell you I do not approve your conduct." Edwin wasf ^oo 
much astonished to reply for some moments, but threw himself at Mrs. Delmer*s feet, 
where, as soon as he could articulate his thanks, he was profuse in his promises to act in a 
manner as should hereafter deserve her favour. As we easily believe what we wish, Mrs. 
Delmer's was not inexorable. Edwin vowed his everlasting gratitude ; Mrs. Delmer, in 
return, promising her friendship and protection. In hne, the conversation became almost 
critical before they parted for the night, Edwin promising to breakfast with her the next 
morning. On a review of what had passed, he v/as not now such a novice but to discover 
that he might at once step into an independent fortune, without further trouble^— the only 
encumbrance a wife, and that, too, a handsome, amiable woman ; but then to Agnes, though 
absence and dissipation had weakened his affection for her, yet his promise, as well as his 
inclination, bound him. What would his father say— William— every one ? they would 
reprobate and despise him, while Agnes herself might perhaps die with grief. On the 
other side, what did gratitude demand? He now saw Mrs. Delmer as his best friend, 
through her he could discharge all his obligations, and realize his most flattering pros- 
pects. Such was the conflict in Edwin's bosom when be went to rest, still honest enough 
to feel the pang of acting wrong, yet too weak to relinquish grandeur, though at the expense 
of probity, justice; and perhaps happiness. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Edwin waited on Mrs. Delmer at an early hour, and found her already prepared to receive 
him. After breakfast, the discourse of the preceding evening was renewed. As before, it 
became unavoidably interesting ; and Edwin, urged by ambition before he was aware, had 
prostituted vows of love at Mrs. Dehner's feet. The lady's partiality was to obvious to 
suffer her to reject them. In short, her affection made her regardless of what was due to 
herself, as ambition had made him of every sacred and moral tie ; and a mutual promise was 
exchanged to be married the first opportunity, the lady stipulating that the marriage should 
be kept secret until his promotion took place. This resolution was too agreeable for Edwin 
*o contend it j he renewed his vows ; and by agreement it was at length resolved, that he 
should, even that very day, apply for a license, and that their hands should be joined OB 
the morrow. Whitmore was by no means apprized of this manoeuvre, as he might eiidea« 
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7ourto preyentit; which, though not in his power, might give trouble. A momentar7 
thought struck Edwin that this conceahnent bore the appearance of ingratitude ; but his 
conscience had become daily more accommodating ; and when he reflected that he should 
soon have it in his power to repay all pecuniary obligations, he presently stifled the idea. 
The family at Inglewood gave him more pain. '' I will see them once more/' said he, 
<< before my marriage is announced; after which I will hasten abroad, until they are re* 
condled to the step I have taken, and Agnes is perhaps married. D — ■ ■ ■■ — n is in that 
thought, why did it interfere ? I would sooner see her dead than in the arms of another. 
Every thing being prepared, on the appointed morning Mrs. Delmer ordered her carriage to 
the Green Park, where she dismissed it with the servants, ordering them to return in a 
couple oCliours. Here she, as appointed, met Edwin, who led her to a hackney coach, in 
which they soon reached the church, where she plighted him her true faith, for which he 
retained her a counterfeit, the real not being in his power to give, llie ceremony oyer, 
they separated ; and she returned to her coach, where she found Edwin already waiting for 
her. The morning was passed in forming plans for the future. Mrs. Delmer was half in- 
clined, in defiance of her first resolution^ to declare her marriage immediately, that she 
might no more be separated from a man she tenderly loved ; but Edwin was by no means 
agreeable to this alteration, for, though it would have gratified his pride* to have proclaimed 
his alliance without delay to the world in general, yet he wished to protract the discovery 
for some time from inglewood ; therefore, calling hypocrisy to his aid, he declared that, 
though to be perpetually with her was the first of his wishes, yet, for her honour, which 
was dearer than his own happiness, he determined to relinquish it, until his promotion took 
place, which would render her condescension the less conspicuous ; that in the mean time 
he should see her daily, and pass every hour with her he could steal from her brother. 
"But will not your constant visits," replied she, " give more disagreeable room for conjec- 
ture than even a public avowal ? There is, indeed, one way : if your father would permit 
your sister Emma to pass some time with me, the visit then might be attributed to her. 
Suppose you write, and request it, informing your father of our marriage, and our reason 
for concealing it some short time ?" 

" My father," replied he, *' is so great an enemy to all concealment, that he would never 
consent to keep our secret, but immediately accuse me of deceit to Mr. Whitmore, and dis- 
doae it to him. As to Emma," continued he, " if you condescend to receive her, the best 
way will be for me to fetch her, as I am certain he wUl not otherwise suffer her to come." 
This plan was by no means agreeable to Mrs. Delmer ; she knew she had a beloved rival at 
Inglewood ; and though Edwin had given her a proof that Agnes had lost her power over 
his heart, yet she feared, though he was irrevocably her own, to throw him in the way of so 
dangerous an object, she therefore dissented from this proposal ; but Edwin, who ardently 
wished to see his friends once more while he could appear before them with the semblance 
of probity, pressed the business so strenuously, and declared himself so totally devoted 
to her, at length he obtained her hard-wrung permission provided he remained at the 
Porest no longer than two days. Whitmore was at that moment announced. " Where the 
deril, Edwin," said he, ** did you hide yourself all day yesterday ? I sought you half over the 
towu.^' Edwin, who was now become an adept in falsehood, replied, that he had been en- 
gaged the day before with the army- agent, and likewise that morning ; and calling on his 
return on Mrs. Delmer, she had detained him by a kind proposal of sending for Emma to 
pass a few months with her. Few subjects could have given Whitmore so much satisfac- 
^oa. He applauded his sister, and was on the point of offering to accompany Edwin ; but 
prudence soon pointed out the folly of such a step, as it would only tend to awaken suspicion ; 
he therefore simply congratulated him on the approaching meeting with his friends, adding^ 
with a significant glance at his sister, " A-propoSf you may, I think, as well wed Agnes, and 
bring her to town with you ; there is no doubt but you will soon gain promotion ; I have 
ao patience to see you at liberty while I am fettered." " Surely," replied Edwin, colour- 
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ing deeply, " it would be highly imprudent for me to marry. I — I have no such intention," 
" Well said, prudence/' returned Whitmore, laugWng ; *^BSid to confess the truth, Aongh 
the girl is devUishly handsome, she has such an air of melancholy, that it is enough to give 
one the ague." 

A sigh involuntarily escaped Edwin. — «* Agnes,'" said* he> •' used to Be reckoned a very 
cheerful girl.*' " Perhaps so," replied Whitmore ; but when I saw her, yon know she was 
on the point of bdng 8q>arated from her lover. Fanny now is more to my taste, though 
perhaps not so critically beautiful ; but your sister Emma is certainly much handsomer 
than either." ** Impossible that you should think so f* interrupted Edwin ; " Agnes, past 
all dispute, is— *'Not so handsome as Emma," ezclairaed Mrs. 2>elnier,h»tlly; there !s no 
comparison between them." Edwin quickly saw his mistake : and gnlp&g a provoking* sigh 
that had nearly escaped hiin, he said — " We seldom can judge so perfectly of our relatives 
as those who have not been so accustomed to their fsatures.'*" Whitmore now proposed to 
depart ; and Edwin, as he left the apartment, followed him; but pretending to have lefb his 
glove, he returned, whispered a soft adieu to his bride, and promised to see her again as 
soon as he got rid of Whitmore. During the day Edwin was thoughtfttl and absent, 
^i^tmore observed it, and inquired the cause. He complained of tJie headache, making it 
a pretence for retiring early ; leaving Whitmore engaged at play, while himself kept his 
appointment with Mrs. Delmer. At this meeting the subject of his intended journey to 
Inglewood was renewed, and fixed to take place in two days. Mrs. Delttter gently wMs- 
pered her fears that his attachment to Agnes was not totally effaced. He vowed to the 
contrary on her lips : in short he strove to deceive ; and she loved him too well hot to 
believe an asseveration so congenial to her wishes. He left her eariy, that no surmises 
might take place ; but before his departure she presented him witli a pocket-book, desiring 
him to peruse it at his leisure. On his return he retired immediately to his apartment, to ex" 
amine the contents, and on the first leaf found the foHowing words : '^By the will of the late 
Mr. Delmer, I cannot alienate any part of my jointure, which at my death returns to his 
family. The ready money I possess is near sixteen thousand pounds in the funds, and may 
at pleasure be transferred. Enclosed are bilTs for one thousand, witii which, my Edwin, 
discharge any obligation you may h&ve contracted, All I ask in return is an undivided 
heart, and an affection as sincere as my own." Edwin was transported : for some moments 
he thought himself perfectly happy, until " busy meddling memory '' presentedthe diselosiure 
of his marriage at Inglewood. This idea put aU his happiness to flight ; and replacing the 
notes, with a sigh he retired to bed. He was so totally engaged the next day with Whit-' 
more, that he found it difficult to see his-bride until evening, when he fhmied an excuse, 
that as he meant to set off early, he would sleep at an inn, that he might not ^sturb t±tt 
family. He accordingly bid Mr. Whitmore adieu about nine o'clock, besnring with han a 
thousand remembrances to his parents, and receiving a strict charge ti7 return in the coarse 
of the ensuing week. From Whitmore he hastened to Mrs. Behner, vfha, received him 
with unfeigned satisfaction- With her he passed the remainder of the evening ; then le- 
tired— -not to rest, as he told her, but to a dialse which he had in waitings and in whleh he- 
immediately set out on his journey. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Edwxk was too impatient to reach the Forest to spare either money or iKirses, and accor 
Ingly anived on the tiiird evening after he left London. Ai his friends were unacquainted 
with his jonmey, he promised himself great pleasure in taking them by surprise ; therefbre 
leaving ih& chaue at some distance, walked up to the house, Edwin's courage and spirits aa 
be ajn^voachod a^^peond to forsake him : his 1^ could scarcely support his weight—^ I 
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feeV cried lie, vitbaofauti, '* Uiat I an a ?iUam 1 a mean, pegurtd viUaia 1 and skaJX bnt 
oeotanwate bjr my preio»o9 this s^ of innocence and nrtae ; yet tksj know it not» tb^ 
think me bopeit as tiMinaelMBs ; i«t me thaui once jnojr^, eojoy tlie |)}^uj:e of tlieir artleai 
caressei*" He bad leacbcd the kitchen window, and over the shutter saw the £uniiy sittu^ 
round the table, supper baring just been removed, and replaced by a jug of ale« Agnes aat 
oppoaite where be atood* He contemplated h^r with keen self-reproach-^ber jpale and 
altered tenures* He beand Bernard drink bia bealtb, and aaw the expressive blue eyes eC 
hiadan^terniaedinailencefflsifentreatuigtheaanieofbeaven. He couM bear no nKve^ 
he forgot aU but the present aeeiM^be^re bun; and rushing into the bouse etood be£M» 
them, F«r a nonent aUgased in ailent w^onder ; but tbe next all was rapture ajid a)nfo» 
doa ; tbe nuigs and glasses were OTerset, tbe obaics thrown down, and aorrounded pn all 
aides, tearS; eongratnlations, and enbiaoes bespoke bia welcome* Agnes, &ced in ber chair, 
appeared uaabled either te i^peak or weep • Tearing bimsalf &om the circling embraces of 
WUUbbi and Fanny, be flew to hetf and preasing her to bis bosom, forgpt eyery other ob^t 
in tbe ereatjnnr*^' Speak, my beloTcd Agnes>'' fjfJaimed be, ''speak, and bless me wil^ 
thyvoiiaB: I am bnt balf weloome tiU Ihearit irem tbeei" ^'Ay, 4o« vaj gjirV eiied 
Bernard, *' bid the good lad welcome ; I'll wt^gper he's come to daim thee for bis own.'' 
This aimple qpeacb affected tbe guilty Edwin like a stroke of ligbtnimg, and at once awoke 
him from bis transport ; hie strength forsook him, and unable toeuppert tbe almost faint* 
log Agnes, be was obljiged to reseat her in her chair, ibr some moments remaining to mucb 
confused te mflj, Tbe general joy was however so great, that bis disorder passed unnoticed* 
Agoea also began to recover bar surprise, and at Jengtiix tranquility resumed her place in the 
laanaion. Behold bim now seated at bia paternal board, between bis venerable mother and 
Agues, bolding a band of each, and alternately piessUig them to bis Ups, Emma leaoing 
ever bia ehair, witb one arm encircling }»» neck, wbile Godwin, Bernard, William, >994 
Fanny, aat eound (iftnt e mp la tin g tbe change a few naonths bad made in bis person* 

'' Zooks V egolaimed Bernard, ** bow tbe boy ia altered) J scarcely knew bim when be 
came in! If J didnotwonder vbat £negewQenan webadgot; I thoogbtto be sure b# 
came torn tbe HeU I but egad ind me a likelier, come from where be wiU I Wbataayyon, 
Famiy ? To be sure be i$ ratber pale, but that don't signify^'' ** I think,'' raidied Fanny, 
'^ that Edwin looha very vrell, though not bettarlban I have seen bim. 2f everjnmy eyes 
he looked particularly ao, it was en Whitsuntide twelTemontb, 4W the day onr par^s gave 
tiiffr cenaent be ebould eddiwsa Agnas, and pronused in a year 4iir two to unite them.^ 
Ninrtf abaU I Iblget bia appearance when be came <« tell ber! we were seated under the 
great Walnut tree ; be leaped the gate, flew to ber, the utmost animation enbveaing bis 
features, b«r in disorder, curling nwnd bia face ; be cangbt ber in bis arma, breaU^lesa 
ii& beate, wink bieejies told his success before bia speeeb returned." '' l?9hm,*' <^dtb# 
oUaaao^ <' ti#uwert always a feol, Fanny. Aa to bia enrls, when did you ever see a gentle* 
Bum ivear jMtural curls, except here and tibMere a person ? Wby^uf bead's powdered now 
andpinobed;andastobiseyes, foraagbtIsee,tb^arej«sttbesameaaerof{ efrnt may 
do yery w^ for girls to understand, but plain £^]ii^ for me. B«t« Agnes, what aayeat 
thou? doat not like bim better than before." *'No« sir,'' ensiKered Agnes, timidly < 
** Edwin, ae a farmert or a prince, wiU be equally dear to me ; dreas can makenodii&renQe, 
Hove bim for bUnaelf, net for bia Clothes." << Did ever man see sacbfooli^jadea? ^^f^ 
tbe wenChee have no more pride than my grandmother's cat ; but prithee, Emma, what 
tfainkymi?'^ ^'Tbij^?" repeated she, *' why I think v^t I told you before, that I love 
himaitbonsandtiaieabettarthaaever, though he has not got bj; red coat on. Idedareit 
waaivCTyM-natvednottocomeinit." Edwin sow produced the picture be had brou(^ 
for Agnes, who nseeived it witb a pleaaune that found vent in team ; aU admired it even 
Godwm applanded the gidlantry of his son. " Wby« to be sure," said Bernard, ^ it is very 
pretty, and very hk» ; but XH Jay yen five sbiUings to fivepence, that Fanny wBl show yon 
one, ten times more nalinisl, of WiUiam, in the course of a mon& or two,'^ Tanny'a bludiea 
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immediately disootered the secret to Edwin.—-*' I thought, brother/' said Godwin, with a 
' miley ** yon had promised me neyer to mention that subject." " Why, no more I ever will 
among strangers, nor among friends neither, if it yexes her. God bless it I boy or girl, 
how I long to see it i Egad, I shall think I am grown a young man again as I dandle it in 
my arms." 

Godwin, put a stop to the discourse, began to question his son respecting his expectan- 
cies. Edtrin painted them in a most advantageous light, representing his promotion as cer- 
tain in a short time. Mrs. Delmer he spoke of with the highest respect, saying that her 
interest had been employed equally with her brother's ; and that his present journey was 
principally at her instigation, to entreat that Emma might be permitted to pass a short time 
with her in London ; that himself would see her daily ; and accompany her into the coun- 
try on her return, which he meant to do as soon as his promotion took place. '' Ah { that's 
right, my lad,'* replied Bernard, " kill two birds with one stone ; bring down Emma, and 
take back Agnes. Is it not so, Edwin ?'' ** Agnes is dearer to me than life l" exclaimed 
Edwin ; " and I can never know happiness without her ; but say, my dear ar, do you 
grant Mr. Delmer's request in respect to Emma ?" ** I cannot spare her, indeed I cannot," 
cried Mrs. Godwin ; *^ to part with any more of my children would kill me." Emma could 
not restrain her tears ; she had long since given up all hopes of Mrs. Delmer's promised 
invitation, and indeed she had almost forgotten it ; but now, to find she remembered her, 
and that it only depended on her parents' consent, she knew not how to bear the disappoint- 
ment particularly when she contemplated the improvement that (in her eyes) had taken 
place in Edwin, and had no doubt but her own might be equally successful. William 
looked at her reproaehAdly, and apparentiy was on the point of expressing his thoughts on 
the oeeasion, had not a beseeching look from Fanny at once checked his design, and softened 
his features into a smile. " Emma," said her father, " do you grieve because your mother 
loves you too well to part with you ? Is that a requital for her tenderness ?" " No, sir," 
replied she, weeping ; ** I love my mother and yourself beyond the whole world ; but my 
a£kction for Edwin for a moment overcame every other consideration, and I wished to ac- 
company him." This conciliating speech reconciled all parties ; and they continued con- 
versing £ur beyond the usual hour. Edwin was already too deeply plunged in guilt to extri- 
cate huttseif ; he therefore determined to enjoy the present hour at all events, though it was 
not to be done without additional hypocrisy and filsehood; he had therefore recourse to 
both ; and his £M;her, who observed he had given no direct answers in regard to Agnes, again 
pressed the subject, he replied, with assume boldness^-" On my promotion I will return and 
make her all my own." 

1 In the morning, William, who was obliged to go out on business, wked Edwin to accom- 
pany him. Ifpossible, he would have excused himself for he dreaded both the penetration 
and affection of his brother ; he could not however deny, and determined to be doubly on 
his guard. — ** Edwm," said William, " I cannot express the pain I have felt on your 
account ; my father, too, I am sure, has been equally unhappy ; though I carefully con- 
cealed whatever I thought would increase it Your entrance into the army was I am oon- 
vineed, totally repugnant both to his feelings and principles. I had once hopes, my brother, 
Oat you would have been sickened of grandeur and folly, and returned to the bosom of your 
family, fbryou appeared dissatisfied; whence then this alteration? are your new friends changed, 
or are yon so ?" " Whatever change may have taken phuje," replied Edwin, ** at least my 
affection fer my family has undergone no variation. When I first went, unaccustomed to 
the world. I periups judged too harshly; at present I view things through a different me- 
dium: to live with the worid, it is, in some measure, necessary to give mto its manners." 
** It inay be necessary," returned William ; " but, believe me, I would prefer the meanest 
Btoation, with liberty of word and action, to affluent slavery, however dignified. I once 
thought your opinions the same; but say, Edwin m adopting there manners, it is not also 
frequentiy necessary to adopt their vices, or at least countenance them ?" / •* We certainly 
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are not obliged to adopt them. People, William, accustomed to the great world, have ui« 
doubtedly a fewer prejudices than those secluded from it, yet may possess both probity and 
honour." *' From a long continuation of giving into manners, we insensibly imbibe them ; 
and if those manners are not pure, may I not tremble for my brother's morals ? Saered 
to me are even the prejudices that tend to the general good. You, perhaps, Edwin are divested 
of your former prejudices ; but are you the happier or more virtuous ?" Edwui could not 
repress a sigh. « As we are alone,'* continued William, <* I firankly speak my fears and 
wishes, though, except to yourself, they shall ever be buried in my own bosom. Nothing 
is wanting to complete my felicity but your company ; yet not for myself alone, but for 
your sake, do I wish you could relinquish these hateful hopes of wealth that have lately 
possessed you. Oh I Edwin, you know not the bliss of possessing a tender, gentie com- 
panion» in whose bosom you can repose all your joys and sorrows, or you would not 
hesitate to givcvup all, take ^gnes to your arms, and fix your future home at Inglewood, 
where surrounded by your family in your youth, and in your age by your children, you 
would live respected and die beloved, after experiencing as much happiness as fells to the lot 
of moijtals. Do not, my dear brother, decline — ^it may hereafter be impossible.*' " It is 
impossible^" exclaimed Edwin, involuntarily. <* Impossible !" repeated William, starting; 
" impossible, Edwin I" " Yes, impossible I" replied Edwin, recovering himself. '* Would 
you have me return Mr. Whitmore's fevours with ingratitude ; and when I have almost 
succeeded to the height of my wishes, relinquish them ? No, William, it is indeed impos- 
sible. Had I, perhaps, never left the country, it had been as well ; but as it is, I am de- 
termined to pursue my fortune." William signed, and withdrew his suit, walking some short 
way in silence, until they were joined by Mr. Godwin, when Edwin's task was renewed by 
the parental admonitions of his father. Thus, more and more in need of hypocrisy, he 
plunged deeper into felsehood ; and though his heart stung him as he proceeded, his face 
was become so accommodating as not to have disgraced an adept. 

While the male part of the family was absent, Emma was endeavouring to influence- 
Agnes to second her views, in persuadmg her mother to permit her to accompany 
Edwin to town ; nor was the proposal at all ungratefol to Agnes ; she loved Emma, and 
would have done any thing to give her pleasure. In this case she had also another incen- 
tive ; her beloved Edwin would have an affectionate sister near him, and herself a friend, 
ever mindful of their mutual interests. Agnes proposed consiilting Fanny, who was the- 
darling of her mother-in-law; but Emma declined it.-»*<No," said she; *' William, I 
know, is against it, and she has no will but his. I saw him frown last night ; he was never 
like other young people, and therefore can be no judge of their feelings." '' Nay, now 
you speak too petulantiy," replied Agnes ; *^ William, I am convinced, possesses a most 
susceptible heart ; and though I love all our family equally, yet I look up to him with an 
esteem and reverence I know not how to express, and which I feel for no one else, except your 
fether." Mrs. Godwin at that moment entered ; and, after some littie conversation, Agnes, 
to oblige her friend, said — '* Indeed, my dear madam, I could have wished that our Emma 
had obtained your permission to have accompanied Edwin to town. He must, I am sure, 
pass many heavy hours, which Emma's company would help to beguile him of. He will, 
doubtiesi, come when Fanny gives us a Httle one, and she could then have returned with 
him ; in the mean time, I would have been doubly assiduous that yon might not miss her. 
Besides, Edwin looked as if it would greatiy oblige him ; perhaps he fears Mrs. Delmer 
may think us ungrateful." *' My good girl," replied Mrs. Godwin, *' Emma well knows it 
pains me to refuse any thing that gives her satisfaction. Edwin's absence has caused me 
constant uneasiness ; yet, as she is so earnest, I know not ; I will consider— I will consult 
her Isther." "Thanks, thanks, my dear mother.*' cried Emma, in a transport ; ** I only 
ask until Edwin returns/' "Your thanks are too warm on this sulqect to be pleasing, 
Emma," replied Mrs. Godwin, gravely ; " I flatter myself, neither Fanny or Agnes would ' 
express so much joy on the thoughts of leaving me." With these words Mrs. Godwin 
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fnitM tfie «p«rJaMiM;» Mor^ cither h«r daughtcsr ipr A^^ogfi could reply. ** How cruel !" 
cried BmB»i " J pi»lK«t J dpa't think I'll|;o now, thof^b even she should ^ve me leaye.*' 
<<Jou)Di»tadviie70U*"JV|iUedAf»e8; ''it^strepMsme to see her vucas^; and were she 
Ofiootherr I would jBoti|;o to LojMioii<a0Q<!h.coiiditioiui, thou^ mj heart was disei^^a^y 
And I was sune to be made a q«eca when I arriyed tl;ere." *• Oh, heavea, what an idea !** 
ffXAlaHUfid ISnaim, the seri<miu»ess TaniiOiin^ from her £eatnre« in anfnitant. ^ Consider in 
'Snch a case how JBOpn jim oould mshe her amends— power, ^andeuTi wealtti." ^^^ley 
ffoald not all fompenssto/' sud Agnes^ '' for my bresph of duty, nor yet call back &xs 
tears she had shed jfor my absence." Fanny here joined them, jmd the eonvenation ceased. 
M dinner^ Edwin informed them how extremely he was limiM m point of time $ promis- 
io^, however, to n^ujcn at the period Agnes had before mentioned, and a^sdn renewing his 
entreaty eoncenung Emma. In the afternoon he found himself alone with Agnes ; and, 
tibiou^ it was what he ardcntiy wished^ yet, when obtained, conscious duplicity for some 
moments roadgred him vnable to articulate a syllable. At length, regardless of all but the 
present, he renewed bis tpws of everlasting truth, forgetting as he sealed them on her tips, 
that he had prostituted them at the altar. The guileless lamb is but SB prepared to wilji. 
stand the sttbtUty of the serpent, Agnes's words were the pure dictates of uncorrupted 
innocence ; she vowed her ftffection« and promised to follow the unworthy object, in wealtii 
or poYerty» throUj^^ot the world. His expected promotion, and the advice of Mr, Whit- 
m^ore, were the ex<»ses fabricated to delay his' marriage* He aifected to deplore them ; 
nay, at that m^ment^ he perhaps did deplore the fatal bar his pride and avarice had ever- 
lastiogly plaeed between him and Agnes, as he contemplated her beauty and innocence, and 
reflected that he ought with honour have possessed them» respected by his friends, and 
applauded by his own heart. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs* Godwin had consulted with her husband respecting Emma. He 
by no means approved of her going to London ; but the subject had been so warmly pressed 
by Edwin* and so eamesUv desired by Emma, that at length he gave his consent, on con- 
dition she should return st the appointed time. The next morning Edwin and Emma pre- 
pared to depart ; the good farmer ^rst drawing his son aside, and strongly recommending 
him to be careful of his sister : he then drew out his pocket-book, and presenting him witii 
some notes, said— ^" My dear boy, your obligations to Mr. Whitmore are great, as he has 
assiduously endeavoured to serve you according to jour own ideas of happiness ; your 
j>ecuniary obligstion must however be painful ; he advanced you a hundred pounds — with 
these repay it ; the money J can well spare, I have reserved it for this purpose, therefore^o 
wnrdsi, receive it as .freely as J give it." Edwin would ^edn haye declined this present, but 
could by no means without declaring the truth ; he therefore was necessitated to put it in 
)aits pockety though with no very pleasurable sensations, every fresh instance of affection he 
received from his deluded fsmily adding a pang to his bosom. *^ Accursed wealili V 
exclaimed he, as his Isther left him> ' * that first induced me to forsake tiie paths of rectitude ; 
uad doubly accnrsed ^ride« that tempted me to sacrifice both probity and happiness 1^-Ah, 
Agnes ! thou wUt be sufficiently revenged ; misery must be my portion if I lose tiiee, yet 
how shall I obtain thee, witiu)ut plunging still further in decdt and villany 1" William at 
that moment entered. Among a thousand kind wishes, he recommended him to watch 
carefully over his sister Emma. — "I fear for her^" said he, ** because her hecot is disengi^ed^ 
and her natural thoughtlessness may lead her to fix it on some unwortiiy object." A£ was 
now prepared, and ihe travellers departed, bearing with them the ardent wishes of tiieir 
friends for their speedy return. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Emma soon dried the tears she shed at parting from her parents, and would have entered 
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into conversation with her brother ; but he, lost i&tllidi^bt, mm not 8iKllGi«iitiy eofiected to 
amase or yet be amused. He had planted the seeds of dfaooirtttir «Bd reunMrste in (is owti 
bosom and they every moment s^ed fireshstt^ngth; th» sight of A.gM8bad revived MsBs^- 
estingaished passion, and made him detei^oiaed td j^mM h^^ Hwogivat th<^ loss of that 
wealth for which he ^d sacrificed all those ties- Whioh^ rehdend. life dislni^. His mar- 
riage, he well knew, conld not be long cenoealed; ^ ww>the»fdte:nee«SB8fy Aaf Oxt wliaf- 
ever he determined he shoidd be speedy^ as t^uit oAoeidedairted, he, in afl j ^ w^a b ill t y , must 
take an eternal &rewell of his native home*^ FesfM tiiak Bnsma'>i%lil^ tlVulger any tftiirg^ 
relative to his promise of returning to Ingleweed to ^syouse Agnes^ htf tmnsiSu&dt her to be 
silent on the snbj^ as it mnsi, at least,, be kept stfciet sobW' tiBse; bcNJt Mr. WfdtmdiV 
and his sister having dissuaded him from sooh d step, tlkoiig^brhttd' Afreboffter to menliosr 
it, fearful of £;lving Agnes uneasiness. On tiK thi«d day titey resuMI Bhnet, witerer,. to 
their great surprise, they Ibund Mr. Whitmore and hw sister Wiittagf for'tlem. Row fltrt- 
taring this compliment to the unesperieaoed heart of Emms \ Wfaitmdi^'Cettld xtot Cdnceaf 
his pleasure, it was expressed in evary word and 4cti0ta,. aA# sjnbIcM ift Ms" eyes. Mrr. 
Delmer's satisfaction was scarcely inferior, though obliged to dissemble her tenderness ; 
she however endeavour to make herself amettdft, by rriprtsevtiiig' to betfielf tJhe plesstore 
Edwin would doubtless ezperiaiGe a« this pMof o£her afleotlKi «idlflCfeBtlClett; but she! in- 
vain sought to find it expressed either iA his eyes on words ; ^e' first wenmverted fttftn her; 
the latter cold, distant, and merely comptiiMntBTy, lovelndl sf£ied gmtlt«de in his bosom, 
and he now regarded her as one who had deprived him for vme of his dearest hopes. Hie' 
party reached town in Mr. WMtmore's caniage, and were set down fl0 Mfs. Delmer's; 
where an excellent supper was provided. Emmar hadr nevvr before sees aiiy tfaittg So com- 
pletely elegant; for though since Mrs. Palmer had fixed her residefie»a«i«ttgt&em, Ehnmr, 
i4th her parents,, had frequently dined there, 3ret her ta&kv tiling plenfiAtl, Was remarka- 
bly simple, and though served withpecuHarneatoess, w«n totadty defold of lAmwand paracfe : 
the repository of her nlver was not the side-boBrd, but the pochrcts of 1^ poor ; the former, 
therefore, was but thinly funushed,r while the better weeeliidqaftliaf fvpte&Ashed sufiicieatly 
to procure all the neeessaries of Itfe. Emma,- natoraliy vObUle^ was- charmed ititir a[H 
around her ; no cloud, save one, obscured her Sttt is faetienw Whitmof« was- maffried \. that 
indeed cost her a sigh, and she dreaded^ she knew not why, tiursi^t of M^wllb^ Edwin also* 
became more cheerful ; he contemplated all arovftd as his ewn^ when he tfh'ould please to 
acknowledge his right, and ambition once more be^|;anr ttf resnme her i^eail in his bosom; 
In short, before evening closed, a& pitrties appeared perfectly salisfied. Xi«. Dfshner's 
view in sending for Emma to town^ was to ensure herself, witfadot seandsd, the ecMpttay of 
her beloved Edwin ; but, although gratified hi that pointy it by no means answered her 
expectation, as 'Whitmore ever accompanied him ;^ at heme he wa» of thepArty, and abroad 
their constant esccut, ever ready by the side of Emm» to render those namelestf attentions 
which insensibly steal on the female heart. 

Emma,, thon^ she had at the forest been always accMtftomed to be pcffkrtly neat and 
well dressed,, yet had never posseMed any of liiose useless appendages Uiat distinguished 
well-dressed women in gresrt; towns, but with ail of whidi Mrs. Delmer soon supplied her \ 
for as she now, in some meaeave, eoAeidsved her as a sister, she would heme b«e»gra^fled to 
see her elegiblymarrled^aad wastherefore anoions to make her afFpeanmce ft8 respectable as 
possible. Emma had- alway» been> partial to Mrs^ Deimev, bnt ^s kindtiess reboubled that 
sensation, and in a letter which she wrote to* A^nes^ tsA seat indofled in one fA Edwift'Sf 
she said, after expressing the highest satisfaetkm at her situation-'-^^ Indeed, my dear gi»l, 
it is impossible to describe to you the kindness of Mrs. Deimer ^ i am e<|ii«Uy wdl-dKessed 
&s herself, and aceompany her to every public place, where I eanmot frequentfy avoid hear- 
ing compliments on my person^ enough to make me vain# Last night I heiard a gentleman at 
the opera say to his ccMnpanion, that my complexion was too growing for a bhtide and to& 
&ir for a brunette, but a ha^y mixture of both. You may be sure I did not rightly com- ^ 
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prebend this, until Mn. Delmer, who likewise oyerheard it, explained it to me. I am con- 
▼inced myself I look much better ; for dress, Agnes, makes a great alteration : my feet in 
rilk shoes are not like the same ; they appear almost too small to bear me ; and my arms 
teem quite a different shape, from the addition of a beantifnl pair of bracelets, which Mr. 
Whitmore presented me. Edwin is equally favoured as myself; and I can assure you, 
when in his regimentals, I think I scarcely ever saw so handsome a man ! I have been 
introduced to Mrs. Whitmore ; but indeed, Agnes, I can't lore her ; she is yery handsome; 
but so hatefully proud, that I am uncomfortable whenerer we meet ; for she stares at me 
with such contemptuous expression on her countenance, that I am ready to sink. Oh, 
Agnes, how I pity Mr. Whitmore ! how happy might his wife be were she so inclined I for 
he is really one of the most amiable men I erer saw; but he is so unhappy at home, 
that he is almost perpetually with his sister. Not a word of this, my dear Agnes, to any 
one, not even to your sister Fanny : you know my parents and William would say I should 
be ruined with pride and hateful vanity, and perhaps send for me immediately home, and 
that, before the promised time, would break the heart of your 

''Emma Godwin." 

Emma had, on her arrival, as she informed Agnes, been introduced to Mrs. Whitmore ; 
but that lady had treated her with the most forbidding distance ; nay, even Edwin appeared 
lately to have lost the ground he had formerly gained in her good graces ; to confess the 
truth, the lady had felt herself piqued at the particular attention he had lately paid to Mrs. 
Delmer, and had been at some pains to learn how frequent his visits were ; and that he 
often staid to a very late hour ; not, however of a temper for such trifles to give uneasiness, 
she immediately transferred the transient spark of inclination she had felt for Edwin to a 
captain in the guards, called Darleville. 

Notwithstanding the charges Edwin had received, both from his father and William, to 
be careful of Emma, he was too much employed in his own pursuits, and divising means to 
get Agnes in his power, to pay her any particular attention : to the gallantry of Whitmore 
he was too much accustomed to think any thing particular ; and as long as his sister was 
under the protection of Mrs. Delmer, he had not the most distant idea of danger. One 
evening Whitmore joined them in apparent disorder ; his wife, regardless as he was of her, 
had forced him to notice her conduct, as it became public enough to be censured in a para- 
graph in the newspaper. Mrs. Delmer endeavoured to palliate it ; while Emma in her 
heart reprobated her conduct, and dropped a tear on the vexation Whitmore experienced 
from being so unhappily married. At that instant Mrs. Delmer's lawyer was announced : 
he came on business relative to a suit she had lately gained, and to pay into her hands a 
considerable sum. ** For heaven's sake !'' cried Whitmore, *' do not bring him here ; I 
cannot at present bear the loquacity of the^law ; besides, it is the old rascal that drew my 
'Vernal marriage-articles- Prithee, my dear sister, see him below." Mrs. Delmer readily 
acquiesced, and leaving her brother with Emma, attended her lawyer. Both remained 
for some time silent : at length Whttmore said—*' you pity me, enchanting Emma ; you 
feel for your unhappy friend ; ah I why did we not meet when I might with honour have 
offered you my hand and fortune ? nay, turn not from me, I cannot bear your displeasure, tied 
as I am to one whom my soul justly abhors, and doomed to love where I can never hope a 
return I yet you wept for me, Emma,'* continued he, sinking at her feet; ''you do not 
hate me — ^you will I know pardon even the frenxy of this moment." " For heaven's sake, 
sir, rise — nay, Mr. Whitmore, T entreat — consider, should Mrs. Delmer, or my brother, 
surprise you in this posture • " What if they should ?" replied he warmly ; " they will 
not hear me disavow my love ; no, they shall hear me proclaim it — ^glory' in it. Mrs. 
Whitmore^s conduct will entitled me to a divorce; then say, Emma you will not refuse me, 
when in my power to lay my fortune at your feet ?" " I cannot bear this 1" replied Emma, 
weeping ; *'l will return immediately to Inglewood." " Go, then," said he, " leave me to 
despair ; yet Emma, you may hereafter repent not having spoken comfort to a man who 
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idolizes you!" '* Alas I" replied Emmai " what comfort can I speak ? If my good wishes 
could make you happy, you would have no reason to complain." " Charming angel l" 
exclaimed he, rising and kissing her hand. ** I will no more alarm yon, but conceal my 
sufferings in my own breast ; time and fortune may perhaps relieve them." " For heaven's 
sake then drop the discourse ; your emotion distresses me!" '* Your desires shall ever be 
my commands," replied he, resuming his usual serenity. <* Pardon my behaviour this night» 
and I will offend no more." Whitmore was true to his word, or at least for that time ; 
he was fearful of alarming Emma, should he press the subject farther, and, liilly satisfied 
with having broken the ice, determined to leave the rest to time and continued assiduities. 
When Mrs. Delmer returned, both parties were tolerably composed, and Edwin joining 
them soon after, they all adjourned to the play. 

Twe months had liius passed with Emma in a continued succession of amusements, when 
Edwin received a letter from William, informing him that his beloved Fanny had made 
him the happy father of a lovely boy, concluding with pressing his return with Emma to be 
present at the christening. — ^Neither Whitmore nor Mrs, Delmer appeared to approve this 
invitation : the former, looking at Emma with supplicating tenderness, said — '* Do, Edwin, 
devise some means to excuse your return ; surely a few months might be allowed your sis* 
ter : I was in no haste to quit Inglewood." ** Indeed," replied Mrs. Delmer, ** 1 think the 
request very ill-timed ; Edwin cannot get leave of absence for more than a few days, and 
surely it is not wortibi while taking such a journey for that period." ^* I have obtained a 
fortnight," returned Edwin, with a pleasure he could not entirely suppress. " I expected 
this event, and was prepared for it ; for my father would hold it unpardonable were I not to 
attend." Mrs. Delmer appeared so highly dissatisfied at this information, that Edwin, 
after having accompanied Whitmore home, again returned. Mrs. Delmer. was still up, but 
Emma had retired to her apartment. He now exerted all his influence to persuade her of 
the necessity of his paying this one visit to Inglewood, and which he firmly declared should 
be the last, unless accompanied by herself ; that though he knew his father would be highly 
displeased, he would venture to leave Emma, hoping that, in a short time, he should gain 
promotion, and aU restraint be naturally removed. This discourse was mingled with so 
many caresses and protestations, that at length Mrs. Delmer consented though against her 
real inclination. She had not a wish that he should think jealously prompted her refusal, 
though inwardly determined to declare her marris^ in a short time, whether he gained pre- 
fisrment or otherwise. 

The permission granted, he left her, and returned home, determined to set out on his 
journey the first moment he decently could. He ardently wished to be at the forest, and 
as this was in all probability his last opportunity to strike some bold stroke that might give 
him possession of Agnes — ** I know, said he, as he reflected on the subject, *'her heart is 
mine, and in some happy, unguarded moment, could I but gain possession of her person, I 
might afterwards be able to divest her ot her prejudices, and persuade her to share my for- 
tune. My pay, if I gain perferment, will amply supply us; and for Mrs. Pshner's wealth, 
let her keep it-^accursed be the hour in which I was infatuated enough to barter happiness 
for gold !" The next morning Emma was consulted respecting her continuing in town» 
and very readily gave into a concerted falsehood, that Edwin should excuse her absence 
under a pretence of Mrs. Delmer's ill health ; and that she particularly entreated her com- 
pany some time longer. Whitmore came in during this discourse; he expressed the 
utmost pleasure that Emma was not yet to leave them ; he had the whole night been resolv- 
ing on some means i/} prevent it, and was delighted to find the business settled to his 
hand. Edwin's departure was fixed to take place in three days, the intervening time being 
dedicated to pleasure and dissipation. Emma's conduct was weak, without being intention- 
ally wicked. She rather suffered than approved the behaviour of Whitmore ; she pitied 
him on account of his wife ; and that sentiment, strengthened by the affection she un- 
doubtedly felt for him, induced her not to repulse himi as she ought properly to have done. 
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lin. Delmer covld not st tknes areid dbserfing Che «ttenti(Hi ^idi Whitmore p^ to 
Bmioa^ but tetally employed by her own passion 'for Edwin, and, fmturaUy .unsnspieMras, 
tbe idea of «edttCtionaieTer enteied her imagination ', afefcribnting Mb behaviour, ^erefere, 
mer^ to his ubiud gtlllantry, she 't^ooght '^tt not neceesary to be no^eed ; for as Emma was 
perfectly apprized of his situation, she tjould not -tiilrik'her in danger ; and, to mention the 
flubjeet to Edwin, would %e only awalcening -suspicions f)bat had perhaps «k> real foundatiim, 
and the cause of which would naturally cease as soon as 'Emma was remOTcd. Edwin, ftt 
4|ie appointed time, set off'for fnglewood^ and on bis aniyal there, was reoeiyed with tSie 
utmost pleasure by the whdle femily ; William presenlmg htm Ms infant 'Sea, wil^ as ib«u^ 
exultation as if he had been hdr <fco a diadem. The ahsenoe of Emma at first greatly dis- 
pleased her parents ; but Edwin's excuses of Mrs. Dehner^s W. laesMtSa. were 'se adroitly fe- 
brieated, that they eoidd -not fail being admfitted. The venere^e Hrs. <sredwifi at lei^th 
observing that, though it would have increased her satisfaction for Ifmma to have bee& 
present on so joyful an occasion, yet she shovM have been eo sorry for her to faave^tted 
Mrs. Delmer under sudi circnmatances. 

"Thus situated were Ihe innoeent family at Inglewood, seated round the -soetal board, re- 
coimting old tales of past pleasures, and looking forward ia happy espectoEnoy of new '•nee. 
Edwin was alone an exception : he lodked back with disgust, and forward with horror ; but 
he had gone too for to recede, >and therefore boldly determined not to be half a villain. •* I 
ttiink," said Oodwin, looking round him, " i^st I want nothing but the presence of Emma 
to caa myself perfectly happy — we shall miss her cheerful humour at our christening. 
Mrs. P&lmer being absent too is another jnii^rtune ; however, many are ttie blessings we 
enjoy, to repine at what we have not, is to be unworthy those we possess." The discourse 
ifien turned on Mrs. Palmer, who had for some time past been at Bristol on business rela- 
tive to her late tincle; all joined in her praise, wishing they had been favoured with her 
jyresence, as she was, by her own desiris, to be godmother to liie young stranger. Three 
days after, began ttie preparations for the ceremony ; the jfelations and friends were inv^ited, 
and, as some lived too far distant to retum the same evening, Bernard's house was aired, 
and the beds prepared for reception. Geese, fowls, turkeys, and pigs, were slaughtered^ 
pies and plum- puddings prepared, the ale and made- wines tapped-: and, in sAiort, all that 
could contribute to the festivity of the day, whicSiwas feed for the Sunday following, the 
toonA of Fanny's lying-in beingihen complete, and herself though able to accompany <hem 
to church. 



CHAPTEK XV. , 

While all parties at Inglewood were busy in preparing for the ishristenSng, WKitmore's 
mind was equally, though less innocently employed ; he had now an opportunity, auch as, 
in all probab^ity, he might never again obtain to address Emma ; her foroljier was absent, 
and Mrs. Delmer, for eome reason whidi he did -not give himself the trouble to endeavour 
to develope, was frequency engaged for several hours. At another time, it might hav« ex- 
cited his curiosity, as she had, to his knowledge, sold out a considerable sam, Which fAie had 
In the funds, the very day after Edwin^'s departure; but his mind was too much occupied 
about Emma for any otiier subject to engage him. Mrs. Whitmore's conduct, too, became 
more glaringly abandoned, and he was endeavouring to procure a legal eeparation ; for as to 
a divorce, whatever he said to Emma, he had no wish for it, ooidd he avoid it with honor, 
as her fortune was very large, and would grea% straiten his finances to repay; besides, it 
eert»inly was in the lady's power to recriminate, in which case all Us attempts would prove 
fruitless. In the meantime, he profited by the opportunities his sister's absence gave him 
with Emma ; he was for ever offending, and as frequently begging pardon ; yet constmtly 
ending with Towing to be only hers, that the conduct of his wife had broken ercry tie be- 
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timeen them, fk&t the law wcnM Axm pfonotmce it ydd, and he «lkoiild Be tKe Eappiest ol 
]Dea« Th« tmtMnkhif Smaa bad suilefred this tale to be flo frequently repeated , that it 
inseasibly beeame I«te oAsBflte t<^ her ear; and, as she really loved Whitmore, could not 
airoid «rii»liiii; the eV4tM hs appeared t^ desire so ardeixfly, might speedily take place. Ontf 
aftemoofiy $Jtker VfiAtmeftf hftd passed l^e whole momttig with Emma, Mrs. Oelmer came 
home kk par^ecdai* hlf b spirits, and, after dinner, sat down and wrote a letter, which was 
addressed, to Smms'^ great tMteaetacntf to her brother Edwin at Inglewcod. Emma was 
St tluit noment Alone with Mrs I>Blmer, who, percelYing marks of curiosity on her fea- 
tures, said—" I ha«r« been writittj to your brother, Emma, on a subject that at present I 
cauHot diselOM, but whieh, I am coftvlnced, will gite yoti pleasure, t shall send my letter 
by this night's piost, and, on his aiiswef , which, by the way, I expect he will bring himself^ 
shall be able to tf^t you with a surprise/' * 

Without farther esplanatioa she rang fbr a servant — delivered the letter to be put in the 
post-'-^and ordered tea* WMtmore hetd left them soon after Mrs. Delmer's return, with a 
pTOBsise to ^D, them eatly in the ereiriftg ; it was now, however far beyond his usual time, 
but Mri> Delmer wbb too rnoch acecistomsd to sttch disappointments for them to give her 
asy gfreat suf^rise, Emma, on the contrary, felt uneasy though she endeavoured to con- 
ceal it. — Whitmore had that morning. When alone with her, promised to pass the whole 
evcniag there, and in stKh promises he had ever before been Strictly punctual. It was near 
eleven before he joiaed them, and then apparently discomposed. He pressed Emma's 
hand between his^ and taming suddenly to Mrs. Delmer, said —** Is it titie, madam, that 
yon are married td Bdwin ?" For an instant the lady was too confused to reply. At 
length she answered-*" Snppose it is so, sir, who has a right to control me ?" " Not I, 
by my soul,^' replied he, ** nor would I if I could ; but surely 1 might have been trusted ; 
it bad better h«ive been disclosed by yen, than by my wife's gallant, Darleville, in a public 
ecfflfee-lfonse." "Mereiftil Qedr my brother Edwin married!" exclaimed Emma. **I 
have neither a^seed by Edwin or yon, madam,'' said Whitmore, " in a manner to make 
secrecy needftiL Yon are the vndonbted mistress of yourself and fortune ; but Edwin, 
methinkey should have eensnlted Ms friends." *^ Agnes will die with grief/' sobbed Emma ; 
'' he has treated her cmelly."^ '* At least, Emma, ' interrupted Mrs. Delmer, " I expected 
yo«r approbation. Do yott think your brother could have married better ? I first procured 
hba the commisiioa, and have by purchase now got him promoted ; that has been the 
bosmess which lately has so totally employed me, and that will be completed to morrow. 
We agreed to keep onr marriage secret ^U that event took place, and I have this night writ> 
ten to inform him that all restraint is removed." '* You cannot but be sensible," replied 
Emma, ** that I rejoice in my brother's good fortune ; and must indeed myself be unworthy 
yotw kindness, cBd I not fisel both affection and gratitude for you ; yet, when I reflect oa 
tho eonftision this win occasion at Inglewood, I protest it frightens me ; I fear they wiU 
think I was in the secret." " Suppose you were," answered Mrs. Delmer. ** Your father 
win surely be satisfied with the prudence of his son's choice?" ** My father, you well 
know, madam, is extremely partial to Bernard's daughters, and though he will undoubtedly 
be sensible of the honor yon have done us will resent the insult offered to Agnes." '* Far- 
mers are plentifhl enough in yonr country," replied Mrs. Delmer, " she will soon supply 
her loss. For the present, however, let the business rest ; I am perfectly satisfied with what 
I have done, and trust Edwhi is the same." Vexed as Whitmore really felt, he was too 
potitio to (|n«tel with his sister at a ipoment he regarded so critical in his success with 
Emma; he thcref<Hre only repliedh— " You say well, let it rest: I again repeat, I do not 
Uane yon, except for your want of confidence in me, however, let even that pass, 1 will lay 
the fauk to love, and excuse it, for, perhaps. In that same case I might have been equally 
blameable. 

Mr0r Delmer was astonished at her brother's moderation, while Emma was charmed with 
has goodness: in thus calmly bearhig so unequal a marriage in respect to fortune ; and 
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though in her heart she could not avoid lamenting the falsehood of Edwin to Agnes, yet 
her pride was gratified to find herself so greatly allied. Edwin's behayiour, when last at 
Ingle wood, confounded her; that he was married at that time she could hardly believe; 
yet she had been almost constantly with Mrs. Delmer since she returned tO town with him, 
and had no reason to imagine their union had taken place since that period. In short, the 
more she thought on the subject, the more she was bewildered ; and soon after Whitmore 
retired, withdrew to her apartment. Mrs. Delmer was engaged early the next morning to 
conclude the business she had before hientioned ; therefore, after taking a hasty breakfiast 
with Emma, during which little discourse passed, she left her. Edwin's marriage now en- 
tirely employed Emma's thoughts. His reason for desiring her not to mention to Mrs. 
Delmer what had been proposed at the Forest, was now accounted for ; her heart revolted 
at his duplicity, while she pitied and wept for Agnes. " Yet, after all," said she mentally, 
*' the temptation was indeed hard to resist — grandeur, wealth, and pleasure.— Heigho I I 
myself once thought Inglewood the finest place in the world, at present how di£ferent I I 
know it to be only a mean, inconsiderable spot, with a few scattered houses, for the most 
part covered with thatch, and am almost ashamed to «ay I was bom there ! I am sure I 
shall^ never be able to endure it now ; therefore how can I so much wonder at Edwin? 
Poor fellow, he is at once to be condemned and pitied ! " 

These deliberations were broken upon by the sudden entrance of "Whitmore, whose 
whole appearance announced that some extraordinary event had taken place. He threw 
himself m a chair, and after some moments silence, his eyes fixed on the astonished Emma, 
he said, taking her hand — " I have sometimes flattered myself that you regarded me with 
kindness, Emma ; now is the time to prove it. I have this morning fought with Darleville, 
who, not content with the injury done with that infamous woman who bears my name, but 
whom I despise too much to, seek revenge, he last night dared to speak disrespectfully of 
my sister and yourself ; but his life will pay the insult — I have left him past hope. The 
friend who accompanied me already think me on my way to Calais, where he wishes me to 
stay till I learn the event , but I cannot go ; I will sooner await the worst than leave you.'' 
" Great God 1'* exclaimed Emma, trembling, " let me conjure you to fly this instant ; every 
moment encreases your danger. Would to heaven yon had never known us ! My brother's 
imprudence has, I fear, involved you in this trouble." " My proofs are, no fear, strong 
enough to procure a divorce ; pardon, then, Emma, a proposal which nothing but the 
necessity of the moment should force me to make. Would you," continued he, throwing 
himself at her feet, " nobly show yourself above vulgar prejudices, and condescend to accom- 
pany me, I win go when and where you please, and the first moment in my power make you 
mine for ever ; but I cannot, will not, quit you, though death itself should be the conse- 
quence. I ask no return to my affection but what modesty may grant, until I have a legal 
right. Oh I then, my beloved girl, for once step over those narrow bounds of cold pru- 
dence, and show your friendship ; your brother already is the husband of my sister, snd 
you are the chosen of my heart. Speak, then, my love I shall I owe my life to your kind- 
ness, or will you suffer me to be taken at your feet?" ** Oh 1 Mr. Whitmore, what do you 
ask ?" replied Emma, weeping : *' consider my parents — my brother." *' Your brother 
Edwin, however, cannot blame you ; it is in his quarrel, unkindly as he has treated me, that 
I have incurred this misfortune ; and for your parents, when I present myself as their son, 
all animosities will cease : resolve, then, my Emma, and let me owe a debt to love, which 
cold duty never yet formed an idea of." At this moment a loud knock at the door alarmed 
Emma. " Oh I hasten, hasten !" she cried ; ** perhaps you may be sought for even here I 
fly, or my apprehensions for you will kill me." The cause of Emma's alarm was Whit- 
more' s valet. He came to press his master's departure; he said he had a chaise in waiting, 
and had just heard that Daiieville could not survive the day. " Begone," replied Whit- " 
more, '* I care not; I am not ready ; I am prepared to meet the worst." The man ap- 
peared surprised, and would have ventured to expostulate ; but Whitmore interrupted him. 
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again commanded bis absence, in a voice that demanded obedience. Wbitmore still per- 
sisted in pressing the alarmed and half-wavering Emma to accompany him. For some time 
she only answered ?dth her tears ; at length she said, '* Let us consult Mrs. Delmer ; I will 
be groided by her." Wbitmore, who dreaded nothing more than the return of Mrs. Del- 
mer, however replied, taking out his watch — ** Well, be it so ; but what time do you ex- 
•pecthetV* " Oh I — ^no — ^no !** exclaimed Emma, ** it is impossible ; she will not return 
tiU near di|mer-time, and your safety demands that you depart this instant.'* '' My safety, 
or even my life, is to me of no value. Independent of you, Emma, therefere, I will wait 
the return of my sister ; yet has she not show, by the choice of your brother, that she 
thinks a small share of the world's opinion is worth sacrificing to obtain happiness ?" 
** Ah !" sighed Emma, but she is married !" " Well, my love, and shall we not also be 
married as soon as possible ? Even with all the bigotry that country education has im- 
planted in your mind, you must allow, that a woman who has acted so shamefully as Mrs. 
Wbitmore, is no longer in the eyes of Heaven, or the world, my wife. My marriage with 
her was merely a joining of hands ; ours, Emma, wiU be a union of hearts. To ease your 
delicate scruples, am I not content to wait for all the formalities of law and the jargon of 
priestcraft ? though neither, Emma, can make me more securely yours, let me only, my 
love, have to boast hereafter, that you nobly showed your affection in the hour of my dan- 
ger, and accompanied in his exile a man who would glory to place you on a throne." 
Emma, weak and irresolute, knew not how to consent, yet feared to deny ; she loved 
Wbitmore too well for his safety not to be dear to her : duty for awhile, indeed, struggled 
vrith passion ; but Emma's mind was too feeble to bear the conflict. Whitmore .saw his 
advantage, and pressing his suit with redoubled ardour, prevailed in an unhappy moment, 
on the infatuated Emma to demolish the fair structure of virtue her parents had so many 
years been endeavouring to rear ia her heart, by weakly yielding to accompany him. De- 
lighted with his success, he hurried her instantly to the chaise which he had in waiting, 
ordering the postboy to use the utmost speed. 

Had Whitmore given Emma time to reflect, it is probable she might have escaped the 
destruction that awaited bet ; but her sensibility awakened for the safety , of the man she 
loved — ^no friend near to advise, or snatch her from the impending ruin, she forgot all but 
his danger, regardless of the dagger she was striking into the bosom of her parents, or the 
never-dying anguish she was implanting in her own ! They had hardly reached the end of 
the first stage, when, even though supported by the encircling arm of Whitmore, his vows 
still sounding in her ears, that silent, but never-failing monitor. Conscience, awoke, and at 
once presented the reverse of the fascinating picture that for awhile had intoxicated her 
senses. ** Oh ! my dear parents,'' exclaimed she, in an agony of grief, ** must I then 
never see you more ! — the lost, the abandoned Emma has forsaken all, and for whom ? — • 
Great God ! a married man ! Oh I Mr. Whitmore, if you really love me, let me return : 
it vrill be the strongest proof of my affection, and nev<;r shall it be forgotten." *' Well, 
then,'' replied he, reproachfully, ** let us return, for I cannot see you thus; I vdll resign 
myself, and wait the event of Darleville's wounds ; at least, you shall not accuse me, Emma, 
of want of affection." " Ah, no !" returned Emma, weeping, ** let me return alone. Have 
I not shown how dear I hold your safety ?** " And after such a proof, think you it is pos- 
sible to tear myself from you ? No, Emma, any thing else I may be able to accomplish : 
but by all my hopes of happiness, we will not part ! If you insist, I will accompany you 
home, let life or death be the consequence." Emma again became irresolute ; — again, for 
awhile, love overcame reason. In the meantime the chaise proceeded swiftly, and momen- 
tarily made her return less possible — ^Whitmore alarming her feelings, and soothing her by 
turns, until at length they reached Dover ; where, the wind proving fair, a packet was 
immediately procured, and all return entirely cut off for the lost Emma, To divert her 
thoughts from dwelling on subjects he wished her to forget, Whitmore related the cause of 
his quarrel with DarleviUe : he had in the public coffee»room declared, that if Mrs. Delmer 
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Tras not married to Ensign Godwin, thej had a perfect good understanding ; as he was fre- 
quently with her at very unseasonable hours (information he had received from Mrs. Whit- 
more) ; as was also Mr. Whitmore tete-a-tete with Emma. Whitmore on his entrance had 
been jested with on the business, and congratulated on his good fortune with the fair rustic ; 
but not being naturally of a temper to hear the character of any one he professed to esteem 
treated lightly, he immediately took fire, and insisted on the author of the scandal being 
declared ; which proved to be Darleville, he determined to quarrel ; and waUung up to hin& 
with assumed coldness, he said — ** I hear, sir, you have taken the liberty ta speak very 
freely this evening of my sister and Miss Godwin ; I must therefore advise you in future to 
be more cautious, or your want of prudence may put your Talour to the hazard — a circum- 
stance that will perhaps prove inconvenient, as the reality of courage, as well as the reputa- 
tion of gallantry, is necessary for a soldier." Tkls affront, given in a cofiee-room, was too 
gross to let pass unnoticed ; an appointment was therefore instantly made ; after which 
Whitmore supped at Mrs. Delmer's, when he questioned her on her marriage, though he 
avoided particulars. 

The next morning he met his opponent, whom, on the first fire^ he shot in the side, and 
left with his friend, who had acted as second, while himself hastened to Emma, determined, 
as he had such a favourable pretence, to make a bold essay to get her into his power, and 
in which he unhappily succeeded. Such was the real state of the quarrel, and it» subse- 
quent consequences ; but which were alternately heightened or softened on Whitmore' 8 
relation to Emma, as might best suit his purpose. So great had been Emma's confusion^ 
that she had not even thought of clothes ; but Whitmore, on their arrival at Calais, soon 
removed that inconvenience ; and they continued their route to Paris, where he siq)plied 
her with a profusion and elegance that marked the power he supposed show to have over the 
female heart. Emma unfortunately was not insensible to it. In contemplating the splen- 
dour that surrounded her, sorrow gradually decreased, and her gratitude to the donor aug- 
mented, until at length, in an hour of unguarded folly, she bartered her honour for the 
gaudy and useless trappingaof pride and vice. Mrs. Delmer, on her return" home on the 
day of the duel, wondered at Emma's absence, or for what purpose she could have accouL- 
panied her brother ; yet had no idea until late in the evening of the real truth. She feared 
JSdwin would blame her, and knew not what measure to pursue, but determined to give him 
immediate intelligence, and accordingly wrote that night, expressing her vexation at what 
had happened, and entreating his immediate return 



CHAPTER XVI. 

While the unthinking Emma was flying from her friends, and sacrificing her honour to 
gratify the licentious wishes of her betrayer, all was joy and festivity at Inglewood. The 
young stranger was baptized by the name of Reuben, after his grandfather, and the subse- 
quent entertainment having lasted until late on the second day, the guests had taking leave 
and returned home. Had it not been for the tormenting pangs of conscience, Edwin would 
have felt hhnself perfectly happy ; for'though he could some times forget every thing but 
love and Agnes, yet reflection was sure to return with redoubled violence, He was a con- 
stant witness to the happiness of William and Fanny, and, like a fiend infemel, their inno- 
cent pleasures increased his torments, for in them be contemplated what himself might have 
possessed. The venerable Godwin sometimes suspected that his son was not happy, but 
attributed it to his being necessitated to quit Agnes, and therefore wished there union to 
take place as soon as possible ; it indeed gave him some surprise that Edwin himself did 
not press it more warmly ; but waiting for the expected promotion was the reason given, 
and readily beUeved by Godwin; for his heart was too guileless of him to suppose his son a 
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wSitm, Altar tbe dopartore of the f ue8t«» as the teaoily were sittiQg in jsheeiful conversation^ 
the po«t-boy*B bom gave uoUea ke brought lettered and a mament after* Margery entered and 
deHver-ed oae to Edwin, whose ejte hdd, however^ no sooner glanced over the direction (which 
was Mrs Delmer's) than the Uood £»r a moment forsook his cheeks, hut as instantaneously 
again returned, and suffused 'them with crimson. Without; knowing what he was about, he was 
instinctively going to ^vt it in his pocket, had iiot his eyes met those of his brother William, in 
whose face he saw, in I^ible traits, the strongest mai^s of surprise. 

This (cUscovery at once called him to recollection; he endeavoured to conceal his confusion, 

«Dd opened the letter ; i)ut had scarely read two lines, when it n^in visibly increased ; for it 

was Mrs Belmer's first letter, in which she began by informing him that all restraint was now 

removed, and that (theimarru^e might be declared, as she had obtained the promotion for him. 

Tbe joy Edwin experienced at this news in some measure overbalanced his confusion. " I 

am pFeferred,*' ^xdaiwed he, in rapture. *'and have a prospect of yet farther advancement.'* He 

then continued reading th« ramainder of his letter, which bte had no sooner concluded, than he 

put it in his pocket, and sJooply relating what he thought oecessary of the contents to his friends. 

" And fnom whence comes it, Edwin 2" said William, booking on him fixedly. 

" Comes— why — why, from Mr Whitaore, to be sure," replied Edwin, hesitating, and his 

downcast eye avoidinf^ the scrutinizing gaze of his hrother; ** you know I long expected this 

event, yet it4^ame .so suddenly that it i^ite overcame me." 

William, unwilling to make a reply that might awaken suspicion gainst his brother, and 
which, perhaps, in truih might be gvosodless, remained silent ; while £d\<^in received the con- 
gratttliUioHs of (the iamily, hut particularly of Bernard, who now thought his hopes of Edwin's 
beoomisg a General haif verified. 

When Edwin had j^oovered his first svrprise, he informed them he should be obliged to 
ieave them aksost immediately, as the business required his immediate presence. . 

" Pies «n that huk i" interrupted Beraand^ ** I thought you would have staid to take Agnes 
with you ; and though i should be .sorry to lose her, yet,ias you seem uever happy apart, lam 
vii^Wig to ooaseat whcsi j^ou please ; on condition, however, that you let me have my girl with 
me two or three months every summer." 

** Alas !" vaid Edwin, with a hypocritical sigh, ** I would to heaven I could now stay, or that 
I bad known ny advancement was so near ; but it is in vain to wish, for I must inevitably 
•depart, either to-morrow night, or the morning following ; yet there is one way^ though I fear 
\o propose it, if tay beloved Agnes and our parents would conseht*' 
" Consent I why to he sure we will," answered Bernard. 

" It is,*' replied £dwin, hesitating, " if I might be permitted to take Agnes to town with 
me, ire magbt there be married without delay. I have made Mr Whitmore a sort of promise 
that he should be present at the oeremony ; and as Emma is already there, she would have a 
female friend to acoompany har.** 

it may be easily surmised that Edwin had no design to conduct Agnes to his sister ; he 
eiinply wished to get her from her parents, as he had then no doubt but he should be able to 
deceive one so innocent of guile, and in a short time bring her to his wishes. 

'< My brother Godwin shall determine the business,*' returned Bernard. '* Then I by no 
means, approve it," said Godwin. '* Had Emma been here to accompany her, the objection 
fisight have been less; but even then the step would have been imprudent — ^what say you, 
William ?" " I am astonished that Edwin could ask it," replied WUliam ; ** he surely did not 
eoasider the impropriety of Agnes's leaving the country with him unmarried. I think Fanny 
is, and ever was, as dear to me as her sistier can be to Edwin ; yet passion should never trans- 
port me so far as to suf&r her to take a step that might subject her even to a temporary 
humiliation. Edwin surely can again get leave of absence ; and, if Mr Whitmore wishes to be 
present at the ceremony, he has nothing to detain him." **I did not request your permission, 
nor yet your advice, William," said Edwin, with an emotion of anger which he could not con- 
ceal. ** The permission is alone in her father's power to grant," replied William. ** As to my 
opinion, my fatlier asked it ; and it coinciding with his own, I freely gave it — nay, had it not. 
In this case I should not have scrupled to differ from him. Agnes has no brother but myself. 
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and I hold her fame too dear to suffer it to be sullied, however unmeritedly." •* It is enough,** 
cried Edwin ; " if frustrating my happiness gives you pleasure, you have accomplished your 
end.*' ** Nay, nay," interrupted Bernard, *' do not speak so harshly. William is a good lad ; 
whatever he says is for the best. I do not know how It is* but he always brings me over to his 
opinion, and it is generally right.** *« I am sorry, in this instance, that he has such power with 
you,*' replied Edwin, sulkily. •* And why so, my brother ?*' said William ; " on calm reflection 
your own reason will applaud me ; and now, tu prove how dear I hold your happiness, I 
have a medium to propose. If you should find it inconvenient to return, prepare all for Agnes's 
reception, and Mr Bernard and myself will accompany her to town. I think he would take 
such a journey to oblige you ; and I can assure you I would, though I should leave my heart 
at Ingle wood with this witch and little sorcerer,** patting his young son on the cheek as he lay 
at his mother's breast. " There, there, now !" exclaimed Bernard, exultingly ; " I told you he 
would bring you round ; his is the best plan after all, though I do not much like your long 
journeys ; however, for once I do not care. Come, then, do not look so glum, all is settled ; 
you know, if the mountain cannot come to us, why we must go to the mountain, as the folks 
say.*' " I hope to spare you that trouble,'* replied Edwin, after a short pause, during which 
he endeavoured to collect himself; " I trust I shall be able to return. I certainly did not w^ish 
to be again separated from Agnes; but I must submit." 

Mr and Mrs Godwin now declared themselves of William's opinion, as did also Fanny, who 
added — " Though, like my father, I do not approve of long journeys, yet, in such a case as this, 
I shall willingly spare you.*' 

The conversation now took a livelier turn with all but Edwin ; his scheme frustrated of 
getting Agnes in his power, he knew not what measures to pursue ; the intelligence of his 
promotion had been unexpected, and when the conditions annexed were reflected upon* 
unwelcome ; to declare his marriage was to lose Agnes for' ever. His uneasiness was too visible 
to be overtooked ; all tried to enliven him, and particularly Agnes, who, by a thousand little 
artless caresses, endeavoured to make him forget his vexation ; but in vain ; the soothing of 
Agnes, like oil on a flame, served but to increase the distraction that overwhelmed him. At 
length the family retired to their apartments for the night, and undisturbed by guilt or sorrow, 
the greater part soon fell asleep. 

Edwin, however, felt he could not rest ; the attempt he knew would be fruitless, and for 
some time he sat in all the gloom of despair. '* Is it not possible to see Agnes again this 
night V* exclaimed he ; " at least I shall take her unprepared ; it is my last resource, and if I 
succeed, William and Virtue, I laugh at ye— I can hereafter make my own conditions ; if 
otherwise, at all events, it can but hasten my departure a few hours from the Forest^ of which 
I must take an everlasting farewell.'' 

This resolution once formed, he determined to endeavour to accomplish it ; and leaving his 
own room, advanced to that of Agnes with the cautious soft step of a night-robber. At the 
door he paused— a momentary pang of remorse seized him. •* Monster !'* said he, mentally, 
" what*villany art thou about to perpetrate ? Art thou not already sufficiently guilty ? Thou 
wilt next be capable of murdering the innocent as they sleep, . that neither their power nor 
persuasion should defeat thy purpose." 

As he spoke, his feet involuntarily turned from the door. '* And can I," resumed he, ** give 
her up for ever ? Have I it not in my power to make her amends for this one deviation from 
rectitude ? My fortune— my life-^all— all are hers ; then let me not weakly abandon an 
opportunity which can never be recalled." 

With these ideas he determined to proceed in his purpose, and gently opening the door of 
her apartment, fearful of alarming her, lest she should awake the family, he said in a 90ft voice 
— " Be not surprised, nor displeased, my beloved Agnes ; I have a few words to say to yon, 
which I wish to repeat without witness ; for William, I see, is willing to protract my happiness 

as long as possible." 

CHAPTER XVII. 
Agnes had retired with a mind too much disturbed by the visible uneasiness of Edwin. to fall 
asleep, and immediately started at his entrance ; for she heard him not until he opened the 
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diambcr door and addressed her, so Cautiously had he stepped along the little passage that 
leparated her room from the other apartments. For a moment she felt displeased at his intru- 
sion, but her heart was too guileless to suspect his purpose, and affection and pity mastering 
every other sentiment, she replied to his address—" Retire, I entreat you, Edwin. Were you 
not so visibly uneasy I could not forbear to chide you ; we will speak more fully to-morrow. 
Yoa are displeased at William without cause ; he is at once a kind brother, and a prudent and 
disinterested friend. Banish, then, these thoughts that disturb you ; ifll, I doubt not, will be 
for the besti" 

Edwin, who was charmed to meet with So gentle a rebukV, replied, ** And can you, Agnes 
so easily adopt his unfeeling maxims? But why do I ask, when I see you do ? Absence has 
weakened your affections for me, and it costs you no pang to doom me to misery l" " Cruel, 
unjust surmise !*' replied Agnes, ready to burst into tears ; '* had your affections been as great 
as mine, you had never, Edwin, sought a change. No preferment, no greatness, should have 
tempted me to quit you ; but I am wrong to speak in a manner you may construe upbraidingly. 
Your mind, my Edwin, is disturbed. Retire, I again conjure you, to your rest ; this is no place. 
In the morning you shall be convinced that you are offended without cause," " And will you 
not, Agnes," replied he, " allow me a single half hour*s conversation alone this last evening I 
iiave to remain with you ? Will you suffer me to depart, overpowered as I am with anguish ?" 
« Good heaven ! what would you request ? You know, Edwin, your uneasiness distresses me 
more than my^own; but go down, if you desire it, I will rise and join you in a few minutes.*' 
" No," replied he, *' we shall but awaken the family, which will prevent me from disclosing 
what I wish to say to you alone. Can you not, my love, suffer me for a few minutes to con- 
verse with you here ? You were not wont to distrust your Edwin ; have I, Agnes, deserved 
suspicion ?" *' No, heaven forbid !" replied the unsuspecting victim. " Withdraw, while I dress, 
we can converse for a short time at the window.** 

Edwin, though he scarcely knew how to command himself, immediately obeyed by retiring 
into the passage, where he remained some minutes, then joined her at the window of .her own 
apartment. Persuaded it was his last resource, he redoubled his former vows, until he thought 
her heart sufficiently softened to his purpose, then entreated her, though with some cautious 
preliminaries, to prove her affection by accompanying him to town. 

'< Why will you ask me what you know is impossible ?'* replied she. " Do not our parents 
think it wrong ? and you, as well as me, Edwin, used to be satisfied with their decision : but 
you are grown strangely impetuous. A little time cannot surely make much difference, and 
then it will be my duty, as well as inclination, to accompany you wherever you go." " Ah 
Agnes,** replied he, " if you loved me, you would not thus calmly speak of a separation, though 
even for a short time. My first leaving the Forest was, I can truly swear, to procure you 
additional happiness as well as myself. Our hearts, my beloved girl, have long been united * 
you can neither doubt my honour nor my love. Consent, then, to go with me to town, and let 
us never more be separated.** " How can you press what you know is impracticable ? Has 
it not been expressly denied?** •* But— -but,** hesitated be, "could we not, my beloved, find 
means to go without their permission I It surely, Agnes, would be a very venial trespass. We 
could be married immediately, and you cannot doubt but we shall be forgiven.*' 

" And do you think 1 would be guilty of so cruel and despicable an act?" replied she in- 
dignantly, endeavouring to withdraw her hand. •* No, Edwin, my love for you, I confess, is 
interwoven with my life, but neither love nor life itself shall make me so ungrateful and un- 
worthy of the best of friends and parents, for yours, Edwin, are already mine ; and shall I 
cloud their venerable features with sorrow, and wound their worthy hearts? No— you are 
not yourself, or you could not have proposed it.** 

Though Edwin found his scheme completely frustrated by this reply, yet he determined 
not to relinquish his purpose, and summoning all his arts, by soothing and protestations, he at 
length removed the uneasiness his proposal had given, and his pardon was sealed on her lips. 

" And now, Edwin" said she, ** retire ; forget all vexation, and believe me entire yours.'* ' 

*• Yet a moment,*' replied he ; " in what haste you are to banish me -, are you not my wife 
in all but the name ? Suffer me then, my love, to place this ring upon your finger,*'— drawing 
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one (torn his owo, wUch lud been presented him 'by Mrs Dehner, and pittfiog H en tiers-J^ anc 
ewear, Agnes, you wili never give yourself to ADeifaer/' 

*' Ales 1" said Agnes, * 1 know not what strmnge idea bas poasessed youl Have X not fre. 
quenily -^iven yott that MSBfaviae, and can an oath be more tading? Sorely not. I never 
repeated one in my life, and have frequently wished you not, for they ever leave an uneasy 
sensation on «iy heart." 

** You reftise me l^en, Agnes/' replied be, atriidng bis fgrehead with his hand ; *'and I sliall 
^-^accursed thought ! lose you for ever." 

** Good heaven, bow you terrify me !**eaid Agnes, treaUkg at his agitation ; ''bow can 
you doubt me 1 But dictate what i am to say, and I wiS repeat it, if ihait wiU restore you to 
^calmness." 

Edwin now proposed the oath, and the gentle Agnes, £ jaklng oa her knees, exdahned, 
** Heaven forgive me for an act against which my heart cecoila! but here I call Ood to wit. 
ness, never to have another love, and if you are not mjirushaiid, to die unmarried r* *< Enough, 
«nough r' cried Edwin exultingly ; <^ my heart is now satisfied^you are ray wife, and from 
Ibis hour I claim you as my own." 

Her gentle spirits were overpowered with the scene that bad taken place, her head Runk 
on £dwin*s bosom, and she could scarcely preserve herself from fatntiog. In that Fatal mo- 
ment the guardian angel of virtue and innocence for a ehort time Teft <the unhappy and too 
susceptible Agnes, and the villain Edwin jueoeeded in his infernal purpose. * Daughters of 
chastity, condemn noU-.but pity I May example wara you tbait secreey i^id temptation are 
«ver to be avoided. 

The triumphant miscreant had new no doubt but that all his desires would be complied 
with ; he therefore again pressed her to accompany him unknown to her parents, but in vain. 

'^ No !" cried she, weeping bitterly. " It is true you have rendered me unworthy of our 
friends and yourself, yet will I not add ingratitude to vice. Begone, Edwin, nor tempt me 
further : am I not already sunk enough in your i^inion ? — hateful foUy-^despioable weaknessl 
Would to heaven I had died yesterday—- iwMcent and happy .*** 

Edwin exerted all his art and influeooe to ealm ber^ spirits; and dtaappomted in his views 
of persuading her to accompany him olaAdesitiiiely, -cbiwged his plan, sparing no vows to con- 
vince her of his fixed intention to return in the couTise of a month and espouse her, being 
determined, if possible, to keep his marriage for ibat time private, and in the interim fix on 
some scheme to get her into his power. 

His repeated promises in some measure calmed her agitation; but Ae still pressed his ab- 
sence, with an earnestness that all his arts could oot overcome $ and he was at length necessi- 
tated, though sorely against his will, to rek^rw to bis -ciiamber, as the only means to keep her 
sorrow within bounds, for he dreaded lest k should be beard by <the lemnly. 

The remainder of the night was passed hy the unhappy Agaes in telf-refiroaches and tears, 
her heart weakly endeavouring io exculpate her betpoyor. For tibe first time the dawn of 
morning was displeasing to her ; she siiuddered to appear before her^ friends, and dreaded 
«very eye, lest her conscious face should discjose the weakness die had been guilty of. 

In the morning her disorder and confusion were visibie to the whole family ; but all attri- 
buted it to the same motive, the approaching departntfre of Edwia, and endeavoured to con- 
sole and cheer her, but in vain; she feJtt herself unworthy of ^heir eanesaes, and shrunk from 
them. Nor was Edwin more calm, though actuated by very diffisrent motives ; triumphant 
villany, it is true, sat enthroned withia his heart j but yet he was uiscertatn whether he might 
not for ever lose Agnes^ of whom he was now more psfisionately CAamourod than ever. 

Edwin, though he ardently wished to assume his new honours, couid hardly determine to 
tear himself away, and therefore determined to fMrotraot his stay until the following morning, 
in order to exert his utmost endeavours in reassuring Agnes, whom, as he found he could by 
no means persuade her to leave ih& Forest clandestinely, determined to return himself as 
speedily as possible, seduce her to some distance, then carry her off in spite of opposition, 
trusting to her affection to plead his excuse. 

In the evening arrived Mrs Delmer's second letter* containipg the intettigeace of Emma's 
«lopement with Whitmore. This was delivered to Edwin when he chanced to be alone with 
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William. Astonished at receiving another so speedily^ be hastily bMke it open, bnt liad iM 
sooner glanced over the contents, than art, and its attendant dksidiulation^ for a mom^it for- 
sook him, " Damnation seize the villain !" exclaimed he, aloud, regardless of William, and al- 
most insensible he was present j " I wifl pursue him to the verge of hell j am I thus to be 
immediately punished?" "Good heaven, Edwin ?" replied William, starting, what do you 
meaa? What has happened ? Speak, brother j why are your features thus distnrbed with 
mingled rage and anguish? Are we not both the fruit of on^ kindly shrub ? Why will you 
then unkindly have a separate interest ? for surely witholding your thoughts must be thus 
interpreted. My whole heart is yours ; read it, it is open as my speech to a beloved brother.** 

"Alas, William T' replied Edwin, shrinking within himself, " what do yon ask ? I I— I have 

fto secrets, or if I had what could it answer to rack your bosom ?*' *' If you are so insensible 
to the consolations of fiiendship,r returned William, ** to prize them so lightly, I wiU endeavour, 
tbough reluctantly, to withdraw my claim ; my heart has hitherto forced me to be an intruder 
in your interest ; I will, however, hereafter strive not to hold it so inseparable with my own, 
until, at least, you are cured of this delirium of folly and grandeur ; then, my brother, will I 
forget your unkindness, and again open my arms and heart to receive you* Only one thing, 
Edwin, would I wish to ask ; if you have a subject for unhappines% ie London a place for 

Emma? Can she be prudently left there alone?" **D- hcrT involsntarfly replied 

Edwin. 

William made no answer ; he was unequal to any: he east an eye of anguish ott his bro>* 
ther, and dropped on a chair in silence. 

At that instant entered Godwin, with his wife and Fanny, when both brotberi endeavoured 
to conceal their unea^ess, though from diflerent motives ; Edwin to bide iil« own villany, 
and William to prevent their hearts being agonized with he knew not what, and what he 
wished, but dreaded to hear. 

Edwin was a far better dissembler than his oroiher, and first overcame his eoofusion, 
simply informing bis friends that he had received another letter pressing his immediate return ; 
but that he hoped to see them again in the space of a month at fortheat ; that be weuld noir 
take one of their horses to the next market town, horn whenee he could inoictlitttely procure 
a conveyance. 

His venerable parents would have questioned him respecting his repeated and peremptory 
call ; but Edwin appeared so inclosed in reserve and eautioa, that the good nan, with a sigh, 
withdrew his suit, and observing his son*s impatience to be gone, told him to take a»y of ihe 
horses he approved -, and fearing his uneasiness might proceed from want oi mesey, pressed 
him with a supply, which, however, Edwin declined, even to obstuacy. He tbea left the 
party, and hastened to take leave of Agnes, who was locked in her chamber, for the first time, 
perhaps, in her life ; but she wished now to conceal herself from herself; but her conscience, 
doubly poignant from sensibility and wounded virtue, had fixed a barbed arrow in her bo- 
som, which she could never withdraw, nor whose anguish she eonM palliate. 

Edwin calling, she however replied—" I will attend to you directly below ;'* and opening 
the door with a sigh, passed him and descended tlie stairs, he in vain attempting to detain her. 

By this time he had entirely recovered his confusion ; and renewing his promises, he 
received their affectionate farewell, departing in two hours after the receipt ef hh laet letter. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 
Edwin was no sooner departed, than William, drawing his fath^ aside, with caution inibrmed 
him of Edwin's discomposure at receiving the letter. « Believe me, my dear sir," said he, 
" I should not have mentioned it, had I not thought it for his happiness.. Edwin's good nature, 
and, if I may call it so, constitutional cheerfulness, may, I doubt net, have drawn him int» 
some difficulty, from which he cannot extricate himself. I almost fear to speok my wishes 
yet why should I hesitate ? You have frequently honoured me by callii^ me your represen- 
tative ; would you condescend to make me such now, I would go to LendoBy and examine 
into the immediate situation of Edwin ; if he has any pecuniary difSeulties, remove them ; and 
finally, bring down Emma, whom I well know you wish returned.'' 

Godwin for a moment regarded his son, unable to reply, tears falling down hie cheeks. At 
length, embracing hun, he said, *' My son, my son, surely thou tart the faveurito gift of G^; 
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thon anticipatest isy words, but not my wishes. I am not blind to the doud that hangs over 
Edwin, but for thy offer should have suffered in silence, unable to develope it ; let us, then* 
form some excuse for thy absence to thy mother, Fanny, and her gentle sister ; as for Ber- 
nard, I will tell him our intention ; and, I doubt not, he will applaud our honest deceit." 

Bernard entering in the height of the conversation, was informed of the whole, under 
promise, however, of not revealing it to either of his daughters, which he firmly promised ; in 
the meantime good-naturedly endeavouring to laugh them out of their fears, observing, *' he 
was sure Edwin was both a good and a prudent lad ; and for any difference in his behaviour^ 
they should consider his change of situation, and that gentlemen had frequently more to 
ruffle their thoughts than farmers, though they might choose to keep it to themselves." 

William, with his father's approbation, determined to depart on the following morning, and 
join his father in London ; and accordingly, at supper, Bernard, by agreement, asked him if 
he could contrive to set off on the next day to York, as he had a relation there who was sick, 
and that he was unable to ride so far on horseback himself? 

William immediately expressed his willingness, and the affair was soon concluded, unaus- 
pected by either Mrs Godwin or Agnes ; but the keen and attentive eye of tenderness was 
not so easily deceived ; Fanny read the unusual gloom in her William's features, though 
determined to conceal her suspicions. 

On their retiring to rest, William could not avoid observing Fanny was unhappy. She 
was silent, and appeared to press the young Reuben with redoubled affection to her bosom, 
while a tear would now and then escape her eye, and fall on bis dimpled cheek. ** What is 
the matter, my love, my wife ?** said William ; " you are unhappy, and I have a right to claim 
a share." "Forgive me," replied she, weeping, "but you are not, I think, going to York." 
" Suppose I am not, where can I go that the remembrance of your tenderness and virtue will 
not cheer me ? Dry your tears, love, and you shall hear my destination, for I know you will 
not disclose it to my mother or Agnes, whom I fear to alarm.** He then informed her of his 
determination of hastening to London, as he was rather uneasy at the behaviour of Edwin, 
and yet more concerned at the protracted stay of Emma. 

Fanny entirely coincided in the prudence of his journey, while she grieved at its necessity; 
yet hoped all his fears were groundless ; then promised to conceal her own uneasiness for the 
sake of his mother and Agnes ; and, finally, entreated him, in such a great and hateful city, 
(as she had heard it represented) to be careful of his own safety, and by no means to hurry 
back on her account, until his heart was fully satisfied in respect to his brother, ** as,'* concluded 
she, ** an inconsiderate haste might leave you still unhappy, and uninformed in respect of hinu 
In the meantime, I will doubly caress Reuben, trace your features in the lineaments of his 
little visage, talk to him of your absence, of your return, while the unfeeling little varlet/' con- 
cluded she, fondly kissing her babe, ** will smile at both." 

William caught her in his arms, alternately embracing her and the infant, then he retired 
with her to rest, happy as the first created pair, before guilt had banished peace from their 
bosoms, 

William rose at the dawn of the day, and having taken an early breakfast with his family, 
departed on horseback for the metropolis, which he reached five days after his brother, who 
rode post the whole journey. 

Edwin, on his arrival in town, had immediately gone to Mrs Delmer^s, who confirmed the 
vexatious tidings she had before sent him. At first 4iis rage knew no bounds ; he execrated 
Whitmore, Emma, and himself, nor did he spare Mrs Delmer in his passion ; then rushing 
from the house, hastened to Whitmore's, where, however, he could hear nothing more than he 
already knew respecting their departure, but was presented by one of the domestics with a 
letter which had arrived three days before, and which bore a foreign post-mark. On opening 
it, he found it came from Whitmore, and contained these words : — 

*' Dalar EnwiN, — You have stolen my sister; and, as I hate to be undone, I have stolen 
yours — ^but it is a mere exchange ; yet I wish to act generously, and must confess that 1 have 
the best of the bargain ; you are welcome to my wife to make up the deficiency. In the mean- 
time, I wish you all the happiness attendant on the marriage state. You pleased yourself, 80 
have I ; and I trust you have too much sense and knowledge of the world to be angry at the 
step I have taken, particularly when I assure you, that your sister is dearer to me than life, 
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and that her happiness shall be my particular care. I presume you have heard of my affair 
with Darleville. I was too much of a philosopher to notice his amour with my wife ; but to 
speak disrespectfally of my sister and my beloved Emma, was too much even for philosophy 
to bear. Adieu ! I shall make the tour of France and Italy before I return, but if settled ia 
any place for a time, you shall hear from me. 

" Cataisk " Whitmore." 

Edwin's rage was redoubled by this epistle, with which, open in his hand, he flew to Mrs 
Whitmore's apartment, expecting, that although the lady was faulty, she would, in this case, 
be as outrageous as himself ; but he was disappointed— she only laughed at his emotion, 
ridiculing him for being so vehemently exasperated at an occurrence which was so common in 
life, and that, if he had had the least penetration, must have foreseen. " But what, in the 
name of wonder, does he say ?" added she. " Does he congratulate you on your" marriage? 
For my part, I knew of it a week after it took place, though I did not mention h to him, and 
gave you credit for an apt scholar, a pupil worthy your preceptor. But tell me, does the 
letter contain any secret ; or may I see it ?" ** Take it," replied Edwin, sullenly, " the letter 
at least is worthy the writer." 

Mrs Whitmore received it, but had not proceeded far when she began laughing immode- 
rately. '* By my life," said she, *' Whitmore is a delightful fellow, notwithstanding he treats 
me so cavalierly ; were he not my husband, I should certainly be in love with him. Take my 
advice, Edwin, and do not, when you meet, quarrel about trifles. Believe me, you have^ 
whatever he may say to the contrary, the best of the bargain, have not only the woman but 
the fortune, he the woman only. Which, I pray theo, in the eye of common sense, has the 
advantage, even though I should not be thrown in to make up the deficiency ?" " But 
suppose," replied Edwin, half rallied from his vexation, ** I should refuse anything short of the 
full compensation ?" ** Why, in that case," returned she smiling, ** I should say you we're an 
avaricious wretch, and as bad as your patron." 

This discourse was for some time pursued with the same degree of spirit, until the subject 
became so far realized, that Edwin at length departed, impressed with the idea that he was 
fttlly revenged on Whitmore. 

On Edwin's return, he found the domestics at Mrs Delmer's (who hereafter must be called 
Godwin) prepared to receive him as their master, the lady having declared her marriage. 
Though his promotion and this distinction would at any other time have gratified his pride, 
and overbalanced every other idea, yet he now accepted their attentions with coldness. His 
heart was torn with contending passions, which even wished-for wealth could not alleviate—. 
the departure of Emma, which almost drove him to despair, and the distempered frenzy of 
desire (which he called love) for Agnes. To pursue Emma without any certain route he knew 
wonld be in vain ; besides, his marriage in the meantime might reach Inglewood, and Agnes be 
lost for ever. This idea soon banished all thoughts of following Emma, whose absence he, 
tiowever, determined to keep secret as long as possible, at least until he got Agnes in his 
power. 

Thus resolved, he endeavoured to conceal his discontent under the specious guise of 
uneasiness for his sister, his unsuspecting wjfe viewing him with too partial an eye to suspect 
his dissimulation. 

Five days after, as before mentioned, arrived William, who repaired immediately to the 
house he thought Mrs Delmer*s, intending first to visit his sister, supposing Edwin still resided 
at Whitmore's. Though a stranger in London, as his direction was clear, he had not much 
difficulty to find it ; and, tying his horse to the rails, knocked at the door, and inquired for 
the lady. William's good person and natural affability was with every one a powerful letter of 
recommendation; and the domestics immediately showed him into an apartment, and 
requested his name. " William Godwin," replied he, *' tell her, from Inglewood, and that 
I request to pay her my respects." 

When the servants announced this unexpected visitor, Mrs Godwin was alone ; she was 
amazed, as she was certain Edwin knew not of his journey. He had told her that he had 
disclosed his marriage to his father and William only, who were to declare it on his departure, 
as he had no wish to distress Agnes, who, he said, he feared was yet rather attached to hinu 
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As for the eIof»einefnt of Emma, thai he Informed htfr he eookl not resolve te» me tftieii, ttntiT at 
least he heard more of the business. 

The partieawere thus in mutual ignerasce when they met, Mrs Gedwmshttdderieg that it 
fell to her lot to disclose the dight of his sister, partieularly an it was vrith Whitmora. 

Mrs Godwin met him at the door, and holding CMit her hand, bade him weleooK* and ex« 
pressing her sorrow that Edwin was gone out. . This declaration struck William as nothing 
uncommon, as Edwin, he surmised, might jnst have paid her a visit. Having returned his 
compliments, his eyes wandered round the room in search of Emma. " And my^sister, madam," 
ttlid he, *' has long intruded on your kindness ; I am charged with the thanks of my parents, 
ttfld mean to take her home with me. At some future period, perhaps, yon will condescend 
to honour us with a visit, as you pass to your seat," Mrs Godwin bowed; she felt awkward 
that William did not congratulate her on her marriage, and knew not bow to reply to him re- 
specting Emma. ** You are silent, madam," said William, with an emotion he could not 
entirely suppress, observing she made no answer. " May I not see my sister?*' Thus urged, 
tihe could not avoid a reply. ** For pity's sake, Mr Godwin," said she^ ** do not press the sub^ 
ject until Edwin's return ; I expect him momentarily. You may believe me, whatever happena 
to disturb your family i& distressing to me." " If anything has happened to my sister, for 
Heaven's sake disclose it instantly ; my soul cannot bear suspense on a subject so near us all. 
I truly confess 1 suspected something on Edwin's receiving the laat latter, and could net rest 
satisfied until I hastened to town. Speak» madatn, my distress is net immaterial ; is Emafa 
^ck.^dead? I can hear of either as becomes a man-^what I dread £tr more, diegraoed herself 
and family T Mrs Godwin still hesitated, until again pressed with an earnestnese that almost 
shocked her, she replied, " Indeed, my dear Mr Godwin, this unhappy bdsiness you may 
believe has greatly distressed me, particularly as the aggressor is my brethar*" '* Enoogh, 
madam," interrupted William, hnpatiently ; " I have heard enough to plunge my unhappy 
parents into an untimely grave." '* My husband," resumed Mrs Godwin^ ** ii^vM imtdntly 
have pursued them, but his absence, and the uncertainty of tbaiir reit^ nHMte tueh a step 
fltrittess; they can be traced no farthei than Abbeville." **^ Ahaadaoed, dehided gifl.'" 
exclaimed William, his voice choked with contending passions ; *' ia tbia the retoni yen make* 
for eighteen years' watchful tenderness^-parents who never regarded yen bat with a smile ? 
Uergrateful wretch ! I will, however, if possible, find you ; and if a spark of virtue remaiaa 
in your bosom, endeavour to revive it. Pardon me, madam, I searaeiy knew what to say ; 1 
think that you kindly mentioned that your husband would have pursued thana— caeaie me^ I 
did not know you were married ; but why is Edwin supine in thia croal bvstaeM ?" 

WilFiam's answer increased Mrs Godwin's pevplexity ; he expressed hie %iioraBce of her 
marnage, and spoke of her husband and Edwin as separate persons* ** Yott*^you are, I fear, 
Mr Godwin," replied she» ** under some mistake. " '* For Heaveu^a sakc^ then^ naribMi, ceA* 
descend to set me right; if you can lessen my tortures, I will bleseyen; atkast," eeaclifded 
be, ** J am sure you cannot increase them.** ** I wouM it were m i^y power to raneee them J'* 
replied she. " What I have to say will not, however, augment them. I surely misunderstood 
Edwin when he informed me that he had divulged hie marriage to bit firfiher and yourself." 
•' His marriage I" said William ; " his marriage !" repeated he again, after a nNHueBt's pause ; 
« whose marriage ?— not surely my brother Edwin's ?" « Yes, sir, Edwin is my husband : we 
have been married these three noonths." ** Your husband! then yottare Married te a villain T 
exclaimed he, throwing himself into a ahair from whence he had jusf risen. •< Great God! 
how blind is man ! I thought my miseries incapable ef increase* ihkI they are now fallen ftrar« 
fold on me. Parents— Agnes — Fanny— all— all will sink breath thia cruel stroke r '• Surely, 
sir,*^ interrupted Mrs Godwin haughtily, " Edwin's mavrssge with me cannot b»ve increased 
your unhappiness ?" '* You, perhaps, did not knew of hie engagcmenfig to Agnes ; yet 1 
thought you had. Excuse me, madam, I cannot stay ; my mind is too moch tern with anguish. 
Favour me with all you know respecting my unhappy sister; I wosid, if potsibie, ieek her, 
but fear my labour would be vaia« We will, if you please banish att other subjeeta." 

Mrs Godwin then briefly related all sbe knew respeetittg the dapniient of Emma with 
Whitmore ; saying the advantage was taken uasuspected by bet, and iA her absence; and 
finally, that to pursue them would be useless, as their route was uokmink 



Wbea tlui •OBcluded, WUUniii ame^mad was about io^akB bia leavic^ Mfiof dbt'^hmYd set 
0fr«gaio iwnifidiateJy for the Forem, beiQg^ uocartaiB what sbep to pocsve uvtil ho imd oon- 
suUed with his latlier, as be <)are4i not tru«t to writiti^^ knowiug tbe»trqlc« maid fiUl lo lieavy 
AS to need all b» precaatioa AQd care ia divuiffing it. 

" You will pot, sune/' said Me» Oodvio, '*d^art aurtU Edwm's Mtum? Let »e emmBat 
vDur stay — he eaoiMt be Joi^ and would, I am eo&viaoed* blame me for aaffiiriag groa to lea?e 
us 80 hastily/' ** lAo, madaa^, he woald rather thank you, bad ymi even ptened ny abienoe ; 
but I must be ^oae," ccwtiauadlie, edvaaein^ towai-'ds the door, "and wiali yom nmee happi- 
ness than I have now to expect." With these ar^rdj;, to spite of ber enteeailiei, be left ho*, attd 
mounted his ho»e, first requesting tbe fiervaat to direct biaai to Mr Wbitnsore'a. ** I viil oall 
there/* said he, mentally, a«be rode fofward^ "perbi^ lihe v4Uaia bdied bia nlfis ; from lus 
conduct, it is more than probable he did. fidmn, too» confirmed his assertions ; but what are 
the words of such men ? I will go, and doubt oot to find their character of her false 1 Per- 
haps sbe was too virtnova to covntoomce tbeir villany, aad poeaibiy from tbeaee as^ose their 
disUkeofber." 

impresaed with thia idea, be rode to ber boose, deterimaed to ppociire from tbe lady more 
certain iaformatioo, not doubting but he should find her overwhelmed with eorrow ; and 
firmly persuaded that all he had before heard to ber disadvantage would prove false. -On bis 
arrival, fearing she should refuse to see him, from his consanguinity to Emma, he simply de- 
sired tbe servant to inform ber« a person on particular business desired to speak to ber. 

The man led tbe way into an apartment, and desired him to be seated ; then proceeded to 
aanouace bim in tbe adjoining room, and presently returning, informed faim his mistress would 
wait on bim presently* WiUian, now left alone, was, for some moments, lost in thought. 
The partition between tbe rooms being, however, slight, his meditations were soon interrupted 
by two voices, one of whom wm singing— 

"Come, cocne, bid adieu to fear. 

Love and Harsnony live here ! 

Ho donuMtic jealo»0 S*r», 

Bnwing sUndfcif, wordy vara, 
la my presence will appear ; 
itfve Bzad Uamioay reign here !*' 

'< But I will neither sing nor say any more till I havedispatcbed my visitor,'* eoatKHied tbe 
same voice. *' By his nameless modesty, it is^ I suppose, one of Mr Wbitmore'f creditors* 
with a bill as long as my arm ; but I shall dispatch him in an instant." 

With these words, the lady opened the door, and assuming more gravitv, said, ** U yOn 
please, sir, I will now attend to your business." 

William, more overpowered than before with vexation to find be bad' <3illed on so des- 
picable a wretch, yet determined to advance and question ber i but had bo aooaer eoliened 
the room, than he became fixed as a statue, with surprise and horror ; for on a aofe, lolliag; 
his brother Edwin, apparently quite at his ease. ** Ainazement P' exclaimed. fidwia, starting 
from his seat, hardly less astonished than William. *' Is it possi)^le«-Haay brother !" " No, 
you mistake,'* replied William, putting him back with his hand, for be had ndvaoced towards 
him ; '* you have no brother ; you lost bim^when you became a viUwo !** The first idea that 
struck Edwin was, that his seduction of Agnes was discovered, and tbat be should lose ber 
for ever ; anger aod distraction at this thought mastered every other consideration ; and 
humiliated to he thus treated before the haughty Mrs Whitmore by bis rustic brother-^** A 
villain,*' echoed he, seizing William by tbe arm ; " dare not to repeat it, lest I indeed forget 
our relationship.*' " Yes," replied William, with equal beat, " a false and moat despicable 
villain, destitute of honour and honesty i Nay, unhand me,** oontinued be, shaking Edwin 
^% who at^eared almost ready to strike bim, " lest I should be tempted to chastise you on 
the spot." 

Mrs Whitmore, by this altercation, discovering her mistake in respect to tbe stranger, 
and fearing some mischief, screamed aloud, and violently pulled the bell ; on wbicb three ser* 
vants rushed into the room, and in some measure cabned the impetuosity of both bro- 
thers. •< Edwin needs no protection,** said William, " he is beneath my resentment. I came 
to inquire of my unhappy sister, whose fault is already lefisaaed vihm I foa what dangen 
^er inexperience has been exposed to.'* 
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Mrs Whitmore would, if possible, have adopted her usual haughtiness, but her behaviov 
like an arrow drawn against an impenetrable target, only rebounded without injury to til 
object. He did not, it is true, return scorn for scorn, but appeared to feel her efforts I 
little as doth a giant those of a pigmy. Edwin, too, after the first exertion of passion 
seemed sunk within himself, and blushing in spite of all his pride, to appear to owe his safed 
to the domestics, entreated Mrs Whitmore to command their absence ; which being at lengd 
complied with, unable to bear the presence of his brother, he rushed out of the room. I 

William, who was anxious to gain some intelligence of his sister, on Edwin's leaving th^ 
apartment, made a cold apology to the lady for what had passed, and began the discourse 
nearest his heart ; but finding he could procure no information, soon left her, and remount- 
ing his horse, with a heavy heart took his way towards Inglewood. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
When Edwin left his brother, he hastened home, where he was soon informed of all that had 
passed in the interview between William and Mrs Godwin, the lady not sparing her reproache^ 
for his duplicity. Edwin was not in a temper to bear, much less to palliate, and high words iat 
consequence ensued. To a charge of ingratitude he replied with a thdusand curses against 
his own folly, until at length the lady retired highly displeased. Edwin neither endeavouring! 
to detain nor soothe her. 

No sooner was he alone, than he gave way to the mingled passions that overwhelmed him. 
** It is now complete 1" exclaimed he ; "I have gained the points on which I fixed my happi- 
ness— ireoZ^A, and the possession of Agnes, and yet am plunged in the depth of misery— misery 
too great for human nature to bear, for have I not lost all that made life desirable ? Parents] 
— Agnes— brother— that brother whose fnendship was once so necessary to my happiness ; he 
spurned me— despised me ; that temper I never before saw ru£9ed with passion, was now un- 
governable ! By hell, vice has made me a coward 1 Had h^ even struck me, I think 1 shouldl 
not have returned it. My sister dishonoured too 1 Accursed Whitmore, thou shalt pay for 
all, for thou art the original cause ; the tempter that first seduced me from home, happiness,, 
love, and virtue — that first taught me to laugh at vows, and gratify my passions at the expensel 
of innocence and honour, mayest thou be accursed as I ! then annihilation will be mercy ; yet 
had I but Agnes to soothe my cares, I could yet be comparatively happy !<»happy 1" continued 
he, after a pause t " by Heaven, I will I they already hate, despise, and curse me — they can 
do no more ; and such a prize is worth a bold effort.*' 

Towards evening he returned to Mrs Whitmore, as he was curious to hear how his bro- 
ther's visit had concluded, having no doubt but that he had immediately set out on his return 
for the country ; he likewise wished, if possible, to escape from himself, and Mrs Whitmore's 
levity was the most speedy palliative he could think of. As for his wife, now she began, as he 
surmised, to suspect his villany, she became almost hateful to him ; so true it is, that not un- 
frequently the aggressor finds it most difficult to pardon. 

Mrs Whitmore rallied him on the whole transaction ; his brother's behaviour she construed 
to proceed from his displeasure respecting Emma, <ind a supposition that Edwin had not been 
sufficiently attentive to her, for anger at his marriage she had not the most distant idea of; 
nay, she was astonished that the satisfaction she supposed he must feel from that circumstance 
had not obliterated all other ideas. *' I think," said she, ** he might, at least, have behaved 
with more politeness before me ; but what, in the name of wonder, would the handsome rustic 
have had you done ; — keep a duenna to guard her ? — cry your mercy, she had one, though, I 
^confess, not sufficiently vigilant, for she was engaged in her own affairs ;— or did he wish you, 
now the mischief is done, to set off, like another Quixote, in search of the ravisher, and rescue 
the damsel ? Nay, never look serious. Have I not equal cause, when I have lost my dear 
spouse, yet bear it with patience ? Why did not you answer your brother in the scripture 
language he is accustomed to, making/ree with the words of Cain — ' Am 1 my sister's keeper?' ' 
'* Damnation, madam !** replied Edwin, *' you go too fkr 1" then throwing himself on a sofa, he 
muttered between his closed teeth, *' I am indeed Cafn, cursed of God and man." 

Edwin's compunction was, however, far from being permanent ; before the night closed, 
the company of Mrs Whitmore had greatly alleviated it, though reflection, when he was alone, 
returned with redoubled poignancy. He certainly did not love her ; but she was a voluptuary 
In pleasure, and fascinated his senses at the expense of hii reason. Her passions were b; 
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nature violent, and, atitaught by education to subdue them, they had gained fresh strength 
by the neglect of Whitmore, whom she had long regarded with indifference, and amused her- 
self as best suited her inclinations; but as, until very lately, she had been cautious in her out- 
ward conduct, was universally well received. The affair with Darleville had b'een the most 
public, probably from his vanity ; for she certainly felt no particular affection for him, having 
dismissed him before the duel took place, expressed no uneasiness when she heard he was 
wounded, nor pleasure when informed he was out of danger. 

While Edwin was endeavouring to dissipate his merited uneasiness, William, as he ad- 
vanced on his journey, was forming a thousand different plans to lessen the weight of the news 
he had to communicate to his friends, while his own heart was distracted with grief and vex- 
ation. He had made the journey to town on his own horse, but found that unequal to the 
speed with which he wished to return, and therefore left It to be brought down by the wag- 
goner, and returned post. 

William, by this means, reached the Forest much sooner than either his fatner or wife, who 
knew his real destination, could expect ; for Mrs Oodwin and Agnes had no suspicion ot the 
truth. As he advanced towards home, the tidings he had to communicate became so painful, 
that he slackened his'pace; and the pleasure he would have otherwise felt at the idea of embracing 
his dear wife, smiling babe, and family, was lost in the agonizing thought, that it should fall 
to his lot to disclose events, whose effects, he much feared, would have a fatal tendency. It 
was the close of day when he reached home. Never before had he thought it painful to cross 
the threshold ; he reflected with vexation on the speed he had used on his journey. " It is," 
said he, " as if I was in haste to distress them as deeply as myself." He then, not meeting 
any one, turned bis horse into the stable, and with an irresolute step advanced towards the 
door ; when in the kitchen, he heard Fanny, whose voice was wild music, singing to her 
infant, — 

" There's nae luck about the hocse, 
There's nae luck at a* ; 
There** nae luck about the hoiue. 

When our gude man's awa. ^ 

'* Sae sweet bis voice, sae smooth his tonzue. 
His breath like caller air. 
Bis yery tread has music in't. 
As he comes up the stair. 

** There's nae luck, Ac." 

« Oh, it is too much," exclaimed William. « Inhuman, barbarous monster I for I cannot 
call him brother who rends asunder such ties, and agonizes those he is bound, by every senti- 
ment of honour and gratitude, to protect. Alas ! I have now no brother— no sister ! would 
to heaven I never had, or that they had died in infancy— innocent and happy !" 

He now entered, and found his parents and Fanny seated together j all leaped up to receive 
him : Fanny depositing her charge in the cradle, and flying into his arms, Mrs Godwin unsus- 
piciously inquiring after Bernard's friend, while Godwin fixed his eyes in silence on the altered 
and pale face of his son, and already shuddered at the expectation of what he had to repeat. 

" -: His brow's the title page 

That speaks the nature of a tragic voaime. 

Thou tremblest. and the whiteness of thy cheek 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

E'en such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone. 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt ; 

But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue." 

William gave an evasive answer to his mother s question, and, having returned his wife's 
caresses, anxiously cast around his eyes, and inquired after Bernard and Agnes. 

« My father," replied Fanny, « is out, and our dear Agnes has been very indifferent ever 
since you went away, and is now retired to bed ;— but how pale you are, William ! indeed you 
are sadly altered— I am sure you are ill. Perhaps you have hurried too much. I did not 
expect you yet." 

Mrs Godwin expressed the same idea respecting his appearance, while the venerable father 
remained silent and lost in thought; for William's speedy return without Emma confirmed all 
his fears. At that moment entered Bernard, singing, blithe as a hale constitution and an 
upright mind could make him. 
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« What, WUHam I" crfed he, •• art cwne, my lad ? Nothing but good news, I know. My 
kiwman ii got weU, I hopii?'* winkinf ngtnficaatly, **and thou art satisfied." William sighed, 
and wrung his kandi in sconce. "Why, what ails? art tired or sick ^— thee look est quite 
iUI And wbat'pocnr horse i»1 in the stable?— 'tis miserable thin, and as weary as a dog; 
ibee used to bare more mercy on a dumb beast. I looked in as I came round, and could not 
tUnk whose half-lunished creature it was." 

Before William could reply, Mr Godwin took his wife by the hand, and said, "My beloved 
frieBd, we have been married these six and thirty years, in all which time I never used deceit ; 
and perhaps it is, evea in this imrtanee, rnijustMable. William, my love, has been to Lon- 
don, and I am amacechat hie speedy return ; he appears ill, too. I myself fear all is not there 
as we could wish ^ but we are Christians, and will endeavour to receive the evil as becomesl 
ii» in this transitory state*"'- Mrs Godwin made no reply; maternal tenderness swelled in her 
bosom, and was too poignant to be relieved by words. .<* Speak then, William," continued 
Godwin ; " we are prepared— certainty oannot be more horrible than thts suspense." 

William, though thus pressed, appeared in no haste to reply ; even fiernard's features were 
marked with alarm ; while Fanny^ as if William's affection couM secure her from sorrow, 
drew her choir closer to his, and' pressed one of his hands between both hers. 

•« Oh my father !" at length hesitated William, his voice hardly articulate, •* pardon your 
son for being the messenger of tidings which must wound you even more deeply than they 
have done me. Edwin, anxious for independence and wealth, has — **-^^ Gained it at the ex- 
pense of honour and reetitude 1** intefrupCed Godwin. William's affirmative was a sigh. 
*< No, no !" exelaimed Mrs Godwin^ hastHy ; <* it is a mistake : you bdieve too easily-^ Wil- 
liam is misinformed. Edwin is young and lively, and may err, but not grossly.** ^ Ay, aj/ 
said Bernard, *' it is only so : William is so good himself, he cannot make proper allowance 
for common frailties. I am glad, however, Agnes is not here. He has made a trip I suppose 
-—some girl, I doubt. Never mind, we must keep it a secret ^ but what has that to do with 
wealth and independence ?'* "I will not believe it,** replied Mrt Godwin ; " he loves Agnes 
too well to be guilty in the manner you allude. ^ But where is Emma— my child — why is she 
not returned with you ? She will next be scandatized^suspeeted ; not the world shall now 
keep her from her mother." " Alas, where shall she Ihid her?" cried William involuntarily. 
" Find her ! " screamed Mrs Godwin; " is- she dead ?— for, living, who shall hide her from me V* 
.— " None but herself, my mother," replied Wiiliam ; *< alas 1 she is unworthy of you— she has 
fled with a vile betrayer." 

A friendly insensibility for some moments deprived the wretched mother of her sense 
of anguish, and all remained silent ; but recovering, by the aid- of Fanny, tears, in some 
measure, eased her overcharged heart. '^ And what remains^ William/' said she, ** fear not 
now to speak— the blow is struck. What of Kdwin^^is he, too,, lest? I charge you, by 
your love and duty to me, speak. I will know the worsts and pray for natience to support 
it.** Godwin repeated the command. 

Wiiliam, thus pressed, with the utmost agitation, related aJt he knew respecting Emma, 
concluding with the marriage of Edwin to Mrs I>elmery but suppressing his finding him at 
Mrs Whitmore*s. All remained, for some time, lost in astonishment^ until at length Godwin 
exclaimed — " Cruel, deceitful boy I Is this the return for my atnious care for your happi- 
ness ? — alas ! I feared even to refnse what my heart could net approve, and, by a false 
ndulgence, have undone you.' Miserablo nois that I anr, how shall I bear this stroke, or 
comfort this unhappy sufferer,** looking with, anguish on his wife, ** when I cannot myself 
support it ? Ob, God of mercy ! '* exclaimed he, raising his clasped hands, " how did I pray 
for my children, and in thy anger thou gavest them." Fanny dropped on her knees at bis feet ; 
** Oh my father," replied she, looking tenderly at William, " all your ehildren are not the 
gifts of anger," *» No, my daughter," replied the old man ; " Willinm and thyself, nay, and 
my Agnes too, have virtues to overbalance the other's errors, for ye are all mine ; and from 
this hour, if my heart is capable of distinction, Agnes must claim it ; for who shall comfort 
her? William, I doubt not, will endeavour to requite thee, for his love is sincere, and worthy 
its object." As he spoke he raised his weeping daughter-in-law, and pressed her to his 
bosom^ while she hong round his neck,, and watered hi» grey hairs with her tears. " Oh, 
Bernard 1" oHed Godwin. ** let not this divide our friendship— condemn not all for the errors 
of one.'*— Bernard held out his hand and grasped that of Godvf in, exclaiming, while sorrow 
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limost choked hii 9>eeeh, *< Ooodenui yon I nuiy heaven eendemn me if I do t No, nqr 
kart bleeds for you. Ab, Williain, tboH watt right when thou blamefft me for applauding lite 
l^oiog to townu" *' I vlU retire/' iaid Mrt Godwin, rising, but einiLing again in her chair i 
** 1 am not weU, n»y head is giddy, and my heart is co}4« Give me yotir hand, Fanny, aii4 
lead me to bed. Oh, my children I^my ehildren I" 

Fanny and William led their ;unhappy »other to her <^amber, where the former insisted 
(On attending her for the night, but was refiised hy Mrs Godwin. ** No,** said she^ " you wiU 
hereafter, my «hild» I lear» have to attend your auffisring sister ; surely slhe already suspecti 
something, for her health droops daily." Fanny again pressed to stay. " Will not my 
beloved husband he with ma ?" replied Mn Godwin ; " we will pray and comfort each other* 
How often have we passed the hours in eJHUtation over the growing vhtnes of our children*^ 
to-night we will weep over their vices 1 ** ' ■ 

Fanny retired and joined the unhappy fttther and William, who were devising means how-to 
disclose Edwin's perfidy to Agnes ; Godwin at length taking the task on himself. The parties 
then withdraw to their ren^ectiv^ chambers, lOAt to deep, but to deplore the depravity that 
Ud banished happineH^rom their boeosis ai^d coBveriedthenaomon of peace into a bouse of 
mourning. 

CHAPTER XX. 

In the worning all met at*breakfast but Mrs Gndwin, wtio appeared too much indisposed to 
leave her bed. Agnes, apparently lost in raehmchily, was not, however, insensible to the 
distress that hung on every face, and with a fearful energy entreated to know tbe cause. 

Godwin at length informed her of Emma's flight, adding, as he concluded, while tears 
streamed down his venerable cheeks, ** But I wHl endeavour to tear her from my heart, thou^ 
Agnes, shalt supply her place, and become denbly dear to me/' ^ Oh, my beloved, my 
unhappy Emma," cried Agnes, weeping, " how aincerely ^ I feel for you ! She has been 
deceived, deluded ; and if she can but be regained, forgive, my father, and receive hei^ to your 
bosom. Oh, she has a thousand virtues to counterbalance this one error ; and will, I hope, 
behave hereafter in a manner to make you even forget it." As none seemed willing to con* 
tinue the discourse, it ceased here, and the breakfast passed in silence, being removed almost 
untouched, each appeadog to shun the eye of Che other — even little Reuben's smiles being 
disregarded. 

The visible anxiety that already hirng on Agnes, made Godwin doubly unwilling to disclose 
the unhappiness that yet awaited her, yet he thought ft Justifiable to lengthen her delusion; 
therefore, after breakfast, being alone with her, he began the painful task. As he proceeded, 
bis tenderness redoubled his emotion, and he was frequently for some time inarticulate. 

Agnes's behaviour, on the contrary, was evsn painfully calm ; she shed no tears, vented no 
reproach, but listened in silence as one on whom neither joy nor sorrow coald any longer 
make an impression. " Oh, my beloved child !" eoneluded the old man, "how shall we be 
able to obliterate from thy memory the unworthiness of the ungrateful Edwin ? Yet it shall 
be my daily prayer to heaven to effect it, and tbe eonstant endeavour of us all to love thee 
with redoubled affection, particularly of mine, my child." " Oh, I am unworthy," exclaimed 
Agnes, breaking silence. " I am unworthy l^call me not your child— I am vile, abandoned, 
lost. In an evil hour I forgot virtue, and heaven has forsaken me !" « Impossible, my love I 
Distress has impaired thy senses ; thou wert ever virtuous as lovely, the delight of the eye, 
and darling of every heart." " Oh no, my more than fether ! " replied she, falling at his feet, 
the scalditig tears flowing in torrents down her binsliing cheeks, and concealing her face on 
his knees ; " I cannot deceive you— you are too good to be deceived ; your kindness pierces 
my heart, and forces me to lay it' open to your view ; yet do not hate— -do not banish me your 
presence ; I cannot bear your displeasure. Though I am not the virjtuous Agnes you once 
knew^ do not spurn me— my life will pay the forfeit." A gloomy presage seized the mind of 
Godwin, and transfixed his soul with horror. " It is impossible," said he ; " yet speak, my 

^(rnes fear me not ; Edwin cannot have been such a villain 1 he did not sure attempt thy 

innocence I " Agnes for a moment msde no reply, at length exclaimed—" Oh, my father, 
Edwin is not more guilty than tbe abandoned Agnes I " 

Godwin gave a cry of surprise and mingled horror ; resignation and patience appeared 
totally to have forsaken him. In speechless agony he threw himself on the floor, and tore 
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from his head its venerable honours. The affrighted family heard the noise, and rushinj^ fii» 
fouD(i him on the ground, Agnes, trembling and ready to faint, endeavouring to raise him. 

" Oh, my iather ! " cried Fanny, " why are you thus? you will alarm my mother. Alas t 
I fear she is already convulsed." " May the villain who occasioned it be accursed I ** replied 
he, with vehemence, despair in his voice, and his features distorted with anguish. "Ab I 
whom do you curse, my father?" exclaimed Agnes; "recall, recall the cruel words — Edwin 
cannot exist under a parent's malediction." " It has involuntarily passed my lips," replied 
Godwin ; " I cannot recall it. Merciful God ! and have I lived to curse my son ? But give 
me your arm, my child—lead me to my wife ; I am sick with sorrow — we will die together."* 

William and Fanny raised their father, and led him to his wife's apartment, Fanny remain- 
ing' to attend her mother, while William, who had no suspicion of the last intelligence his 
father had received, returned to Agnes, whom he endeavoured, by every means in his power, 
to console; and perceiving that his father having cursed Edwin hung on her spirits, 
endeavoured to remove the impression. 

" I am equally displeased as my father," said William, ** yet I cannot curse, nor yet hate 
him, though I despise him beyond the power of words to express. Nay, weep not, Agnes, 
he is unworthy your tears ; he merits only your disdain, as he has mine." " Why viH you 
ipeak thus?" cried Agnes; "why recall a scene I have frequently endeavoured to 
obliterate from my memory? Unhappy Edwin ! would to heaven thou hadst not sworn so 
rashly 1 yet I trust thou art not abandoned of God, though, alas, thou art cursed by thy 
father, despised by thy brother, and by Khy Agnes— forgiveru** 

William knew not that she alluded to the curse Edwin had called on his own head, should 
he break his vows, and still continued endeavouring to soothe her, when a cry of sorrow 
struck on their ears, and banished every other idea. Both flew in haste to Mrs Godwin's 
apartment, where a sight presented that at once struck them with grief and horror ; she was 
struggling in a violent convulsion that had just seized her ; the terrified Fanny, with the 
servant endeavouring to succour her, while Godwin, in speechless agony, was on his knees 
by her side. 

William remained in the apartment but a moment, then hastened away/ and mounting his 
horse, rode off at full speed for the nearest medical help, with whom he returned in little more 
than an hour. Mrs Godwin was still in the same situation ; and though at length in some 
degree recovered, yet was so weakened and low, that the assistance they called in pronounced 
her recovery i^ery doubtful ; the shock she had received from the conduct of her children had 
Impaired her understanding, and her constant dwelling on their names, showed the impression 
still remained, in spite of agony and even delirium. For three days little alteration appeared, 
the unhappy family fluctuating between hope and despair ; and, to add to their sorrow, 
Agnes, though she forced herself to attend on Mrs Godwin, yet it was plainly perceptible that 
she was not equal to the effort. At this period the convulsive spasms increased ; and, in two 
days more, the unhappy mother became at once both speechless and insensible, and was 
declared past all hope. Who, at that fearful hour, can paint the agonies of the afflicted 
family? Edwin and Emma were forgotten in the greater sorrow, or only at periods 
remembered as the cause of all. On the bed, supported by pillows, and the arms of a 
husband whose affection had increased with growing years, sat Mrs Godwin, placidity on 
every feature, her half extinguished eye raised alternately with confident hope, or turned 
with soft compassion on her weeping family. On his knees, on one side, was William ; on 
the other, Fanny and Agnes ; at the feet, Bernard, and at some distance, the old servant, 
who had lived with them ever since their marriage, nursing Reuben, and bathing his face 
with her tears. Mrs Godwin beckoned her to approach, and taking the hand of Margery, 
put it into the hand of Fanny, as though she commended them to each other. 

" I understand you, my mother," said Fanny, " I will regard the happiness of Margery 
as one of your last commands, and hold it sacred; she is too old to labour— Reuben shall 
henceforth be her only care." 

Mrs Godwin bowed her assent, and drawing Rueben close to her, kissed his smiling mouth, 
and, by her raised eye, appeared to ask a blessing on him ; then holding a hand on each 
alternately, she saluted all^Bernard, as he received this last token of her friendship and 
affection, sobbing aloud, and wringing his hands in agony. His emotion distressed her ; she 
endeavoured to speak, but the effort was fruitless, and only brought on a fresh convulsion in 
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which she straggled for jome moments, bnt at length recovered, though with Increased weak- 
oess and additional symptoms of approaching dissolution; her speech too, though almost 
inarticulate, was returned. •♦ Bless *ye, bless ye, my good, my dutiful children !— forgive, 
pray for your deluded brother and sister. Agnes, be comforted : Edwin is most to be pitied, 

for you are virtuoa»--be is " Then turning to Godwin, ** Friend, husband, companion, be 

comforted ; we shall meet again." As she spoke she extended her arms, and was received 
into his, where, after remaining some moments, apparently in silent prayer, she bowed her 
fiu:e, and articulately said—** From these arms, which have led me in innocence and peace, oh, 

receive thy servant ! Blessed.!— blessed ** her voice failed, respiration grew weaker, and 

is a few minutes she expired on his bosom. 

*< And art thou gone for ever !** said Godwin, after a long pause, at the same time laying 
his wife's head on the pillow, and fixing his eyes upon her lifeless face—" I am indeed left to 
weep'thy loss, to mourn thy untimely death ! Devoted Children, how will ye hereafter answer 
this? Edwin, thou hast gained wealth, but lost thine own 'soul!*' 

William and the family were unequal to the task of administering comfort, and stood 
aroond weeping in silent anguish. 

"But shall 1 selfishly repine, blessed saint?'* resumed the old man, kissing her hand. 
<* Forbid it, heaven ! thy cares are past, and thy reward prepared. Be comforted, then, my 
children, and bless the power that spared her thus long. Methinks she smiles upon us all. 
let us kneel aromid her*-our prayers will ascend to the throne of mercy, where we have now 
a blessed mediatrix." 

The family obeyed ; the old man prayed long and fervently, until at length that resignation 
which true piety ever inspires calmed the acuteness of their feelings, and left them able to 
perform the last attention which duty demanded for the honoured clay. 

CHAPTER XXI. . 
While sorrow and death had been busy at Inglewood, Edwin, who carried a vulture in his 
own bosom, which, in spite of all his efforts, he could neither silence nor destroy, was endea* 
Tearing to forget reflection by plunging yet deeper and deeper in error. His wife, who had 
raised him to what he once thought the pinnacle of happiness, was neglected, and almost 
abhorred, for being the means of placing an insuperable bar between him and Agnes ; while 
the lascivious and wanton Mrs Whitmore, with whom he spent the greater part of his time, 
was caressed, not from affection, but because she possessed all the art of intoxicating the 
passions, though at the expense of reason and judgment. The idea of Agnes was, however, 
a constant intruder; he reflected with horror on the agonies he supposed she suffered, nor wa 
he more easy on account of his family ; in spite of vice and folly, he loved them, and his wealth 
lost half its charms, as they could not share it. 

Eager to find excuses to his own conscience for his conduct, he regarded Whitmore as the 
cause of all, and determined, should he ever meet him, to take a full revenge. In the mean- 
time, getting Agnes into his power was his constant determination, though he could not as 
yet devise by what means. At first he expected to meet her anger with resentment, but had 
no doubt that he should be able to calm the storm, especially as he had so strong an advocate 
in her own heart. 

Edwin, as soon as his marriage was acknowledged, had hired a servant particularly to 
attend him— a shrewd and intelligent fellow, one whom he thought he could venture to trust 
on such an occasion ; he therefore disclosed such part of the business as was necessary for his 
purpose, and that could be unfolded with honour to* himself; and determined to send hint 
disguised to Inglewood to endeavour at least to inquire into the health of the family I if 
possible to speak to Agnes and declare his business, which was to entreat her to form no 
decided opinion of Edwin's conduct until she saw him, as he had been grossly misrepresented, 
and could vindicate himself from the imputation but by a personal interview. 

This message was to be delivered verbally, as Edwin feared that, should he write, it might 
be produced as fresh evidence of duplicity against him ; while, in the ^rst case, there was no 
danger, as he could easily, on occasion, forswear both the message and messenger. 

Thus determined, accompanied only by his servant, he departed, and reached a small 
village at about fifteen ipiles distance from Inglewood, where he remained, while his. servant 
repaired alone to the Forest, from whence he did net return until the second day. 
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Bdwfai tiad w«U0d for him wHh impatieiice ; «itd «o immerotts were his queetknis, ^aat i 
mtA knew not how to reply, hut entreated his master to «alftr hite to relate the whole me 
Ihoafeally. 

«< It waa»*' aafd Harris, ** near km in the afternoon hefore I got there. I meant to rema 
in the vicinity until the evening, then, as I waa on foot, pretend to foe betti§fhted, and inqi] 
«t your father's my way to the next marliet town ; never doubting bat they wotdd 
hnmaiiity svfficient at least to offer me some refrei^iment, if not a lodging for the night, as ' 
^d aH my atory ready, and thought in that ease I should find an opportunity to deliver nr 
ineeaage. As it was fw too early to appear, I kept walking about at some distance, fearful a 
being noticed, and at length came to the little church, and for awhHe passed my time ii 
reading the graTCstoaes until the bell began to toll ; and I saw numbers of people comin| 
from all sides, and thronging the ehurehyard. As I had plenty of time, I thought I rotght a 
well stay and be' a spectator ; not doubting but it was the funeral of some nobleman, and mud 

beloved, as almost every one wept.'*—** D n your funeral ! come to the point i they hav) 

lost their paragon, I auppose. 1 have forgotten her name, though f heard her praises suffici 
ently sounded while I was at loglewood ; but my mind was too much engrossed with A^e 
te Unnk of anght else.*'— ^* It was not the person you allude to,'* replied the man, in a void 
that alarmed Edwin; **the loss concerns you more nearly." — •* IMstractlon !'* exdaimei 
Edwin, starting from the chair, a cold sweat bedewing his forehead, and his knees knocklnj 
against each other. ** Say not it is Agnes, unless you would lay me dead before you.** — <* I 
was your mother's funeral," replied Harris ; " I saw her laid in the earth." — ** And art thoi 
goae, mildest, best of women ?*' exclaimed Edwin, weeping bitterly, regardless of his servant 
^ Any vexation I may have given her, surely could not be violent enough to occasion he 
death. Emma*s conduct must have wounded her for more deeply. She was in years too- 
near sixty, I think, yet hearty, and apparently likely to live much longer." 

Thus did be industriously endeavour to exculpate himself from any share in his mother! 
death ; and finding the uncertainty respecting the rest of his family painful, strove to calm hi 
agitation, and ordered Harris to continue his narrative from where he had left oif, without th 
least reserve. 

*• Well tlien, sir," said Harris, " I mingled with the crowd, and inquired what great per 
•sons^e was to be buried, that caused, in such a scattered neighbourhood, so great a numbe 
of people to assemble ? * It is neither lord nor lady,* replied an old man, * but the wife of ai 
ittduatrious former, who was born and ever dwelt among us, easy in his circumstances, am 
universally beloved and respected, as you may judge by the people assembled at the funeral 
Ah ! well,' continued the old man, < do I remember their marriage — be was the son of ou 
rector, and she the daughter of a neighbouring farmer ; she might have matched higher, bu 
Godwin alone was her choice, and truly a worthy one ; for the longer they lived together, th 
more they appeared to love one another.' — • And what children have they? said I. carelesslj 
thinking the question might lead to some other respecting Mr Bernard's family. * Tw< 
sons and a daughter,' replied he, * fine grown, handsome young folks ; the eldest i 
married, and accounted one of the best men, as well as farmers, in the county ; everythlDj 
thrives with him, and everybody loves him, and that is a bold word.' — * And the other two, 
said I. — * Are of late become Londoners,' replied he, * more's the pity ; but I know little o 
them— they went out of the country worthy their parents, and, I trust, will come back th( 
aame.* 

** Our discourse was here interrupted by the approach of the funeral ; the corpse wai 
carried into the church, a sermon preached, and a psalm sung by those whose tears would 
permit them to sing. On bearing out the body, I observed the mourners, and asked my com 
municative friend (whom I kept close to) their names. 

•* * The first,' says he, * is Mr Godwin, supported by his son. liow the youth weeps, whili 
the father's eyes are raised In anguish to heaven ! God give them comfort; — he can alone 
The next is farmer Bernard and bis daughter, an excellent girl, and as handsome as good 
not a tongue but blesses her.* 

** He then mentioned the names of several others, all relations or neighbours, and amoni 
them an old grey-headed woman-servant, whom, he said, had Uved with them six or seveffl 
and-thirty years. 

*• I will not pain you, sir, by endeavouring to describe the cry of distress which w« 
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uttered by every ose of tbedistreiied familj^ en. the body bfiirglaid in the grave, eaek ende^ 
iMHTUkgtosmUhi^thf&eittiep, tbottgb unable to iiif»port tbemselivef^ M Itagth, aU betny 
DMicluded, the pmxf^ began to BoHrate, and the lorrowfui party retook their way homeward^ 
the eld man who^ had been se cooMimiieative jeiaioif one of the nowriiers^ and aceoaopanyiai^ 
Hein-^a cireiHMtoBee that gieatiy disappo^Oed msp as I ivifhed mask ti» qMstioa- hin» 
fiurtber. The nig^ woe davk and rain^^ and I ▼enttred to iralk. wveral thnea rovnd the 
^use, where, however, I heard, ao awMiy veiksea^ that I reUBquiabedmy fint pvrpeae, of pr^ 
tendiag to be beaightedb. test I ihouldneei avweg tbem the oM man I hadeoeversed with; 
besides, from the badness of the weather, I had no doubt many would stay all night. I tbere-^ 
[Mre proceeded about four aules, wliere, at a Uttle ateboase, I procwed • bedy and early next 
psrning raeaaored mgr aCepsi baeb» walkaag cardeaaly aiadistanee from the house, whicli 
three horsemen were j«it leavlag, and peaaed me on. tbr fuii gaUop. fioen after I saw your 
lather, with Mr BevBard and yeur bre«her, wliom' I instantly reeoUectedr come out, and take 
fbe road to the ofaureh. I dMermined: net te lose this epportaaity, and walked up to the 
bouse, where; to my good fortune, it waa opened b^ the beautilid girl I saw at the Imterai,. 
ud wliom I instaatly knew agaan* Ohr sir!* yovt will Ibrgife my beaog the measeager of sueb 
jlUidmga, as I have aifceeadsd in my errand. Bhe waa aloae ;. I therefore declared my btoi* 
p«», which, when she had heavdy she withdrew, desiring me to stay, as she would write an 
pwer.*' — '* Charming angel !— and how dared yon keep me thnis in suspense ? By heaven, I 
rill never forgive it 2 Haste..4iaste ! Why did you net begin by delivetiag ill ?*'^** 1 kept 
Ito make my peace a£ber my bod news,** repKed Harris, *' with the fireedem of » servant 
ttsply in the conftdeoca of hie master's unworthy secrets^ and hope it will fully answer your 
a^pectatien^" 
\ Edwin received i% wuth a trembling hand, tore it open, and read as- follows :— 

"Inhuman Edwin, — Was it not enough that but yesternight your mother was laid in ther 
tarth, but you must seek to redouble the blow, and pursue the devoted Agnes to the brink 
tf the grave I Oh ! before it is too late, repent of the deatb o£ your mother ; and soon! that 
j^f Agnes will plunge yon in guilt beyond all hopes of pardon 1 With these riches you have 
io dearly obtained, il possible, be happy, and by niunerousr good aotiona endeavour to< oblite* 
rate your past ervers; respect the woman thai has bestowied them, nor seek to injure her 
peace or ours, by insulting those you are bound to henonr ; for every affront offered to Agnes^ 
four father and brother will look on as their own. ■ 

" As for your pander, I have left him in his mistake-^be think» me Agnes. Alas I I have 
Dot worda to throw away on such wretehes, bc^ woidd advise you^ for hts own sake, to send 
iiim no more, as the husband of Mrs Delmer can hare no correspondence with Agnes ; and 
I shaU not fail to declare his error to your fhther and brother. Farewell, Edwin: review 
four actions and their ceneequenceS) then can you not fiail to repent,, and your mother will 
lot have died in vaim *' F. Godwin." 

" Hell and destruction T* excinimed Edwin : " you have mistaken my brother's wife for 
\gneS 1 the letter is from her, and my father will be doubly incensed against me. Fool — doli 
hat I was, to trust you ! How coald you mistake, when the direction I gave you was so 
ilain ?" — ** If there is any mistake, it cannot be my fault," replied Harris. <' Did you not, 
ir, tell me a fine-formed, elegant girl, remarkably handsome, about nineteen, with blue eyea^ 
nd auburn hair falling in ringlets down her face ? Besides, sir, did not the old fellow tell 
Qe she was Bernard's daughter ? Surely, after all, I could not be mistaken." — *^ You were, 
'oa were," cried Edwin, impatiently ; ** Fanny is the model of her sister, though not s» 
97ely. Oh, you have ruined me beyond all hope !: But tell meu.-relate the whole infernal 
tory of what you saw and heard in the house.*'— *** Why, sir, on my knocking at the door,, 
hat handsome girl, whom you say I mistook, opened it : I aaked if her name was Bernard ? 
)he bowed slightly, and replied, viewing me with curiosity as I thought—' My father's name 
\ Bernard.' Now, sir, you mi^ recollect, that though yon told me your brot^ier was married,, 
ou did not say to a daughter of Mr Bernard ; how, therefore, should I suspect it? I then 
pened the business deelaring how unhappy you were, hew greaidy you: had been misinter* 
ireted to her, and finally entreating her to give you an opportunity to exculpate yourself* 
She heard me tlnwigh vidth telerable patience, though I now recoilett she bit her Rp, whieh, 
tthe moment, I thought no very good symptom: bnt when I eonclnded^ as she replied, ' I . 
lare nothing tn a«f In yo% bat wtU wdtn my anaifeK to< Tear employe*^^ X tiioeght all wm. 
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welli and waij^ accordingly. While the was absent, I cannot say but I was under som« 
apprehensions lest your father or brother should return, and suspect my business ; and egad, 
sir, I should not much like a controversy with the latter, for he seems a powerftil man, and 
one that don't look as if he would be trifled with. From the former my heels might have 
saved me ; but against your brother, I am conscious none of my efforts would have availed." 
— " Cease your digressions — ^what care I for your fears or his prowess T cried Edwin, impa- 
tiently " Sir, I have just done. She soon came down with the letter, and said, * Take this, 

and ^ve it to your master; but beware how you come any more here ; next time you may 
not escape so well.* 

** I protest, sir, I thought she meant kindly, and thanked her accordingly ; for if she meant 
otherwise, and her voice is such music when she chides, what must it be when she is pleased. 
Her eyes, to be sure, were red and swelled with weeping, and she spoke particularly serious ; 
but that I attributed to her recent loss.** — " Enough, enough ! " exclaimed Edwin : '* I will hear 
no more ! Begone — I will call when I want you. Totally ruined with my father I" resumed 
he, mournfully ; ** detested by my brother— my mother dead, and her death laid to me ! 
that of Agnes too, her raven-^like sister has predicted I— distraction is in the thought ; that 
alone is wanting to complete my crimes, my misery — at least, it should be the signal for theirj 
conclusion," continued he, looking at his pistols, which were hung up in the apartment, *'for; 
I have not plunged thus far in guilt to live without her." 

Edwin could not be long absent from his regiment, nor yet could he resolve to live in con- 
tinual uncertainty respecting Agnes; he therefore at length came to a determination tOi 
leave Harris in the country, to send him constant intelligence, which he determined to obtain 
by means of the landlord where they then were, Edwin telling him he was Godwin's son,j 
under some displeasure with his father, and on that account particularly unhappy, and, 
interested to hear constantly of his family. 

Old Godwin, though not personally known to the host, was too much respected for his 
name to be a stranger ; he therefore lamented that there should be a difference between him 
and his son, especially as Edwin's appearance and behaviour much delighted him, wondering 
within himself how the farmer could be displeased with so fine a gentleman, whom the servant 
assured him bad a very handsome fortune ; all which finally operated with him to promise he 
would procure the wished-for intelligence, and keep the whole a secret, as particularly recom- 
mended him. 

Accordingly the farmers who were continually passing to Inglewood, or returning, were 
questioned respecting the Godwins, who were so generally known and beloved, that every 
material occurrence respecting their health or welfare usually transpired, the recent death of 
Mrs Godwin furnished a pretence for the landlord's inquiries. 

The whole family, they informed him, were said to be in the deepest affliction, not only for 
the loss of Mrs Godwin, but for the present unhappy state of Bernard*s youngest daughter, 
Agnes, who was seized, on the death of Mrs Godwin, with a delirious fever, which had 
increased to so great a height that her life was despaired of. 

With this hitelligence Edwin was forced to set off for London, not being able to procure 
any more satisfactory ; leaving, however, strict charge with his servant to write by every 
post. J 

CHAPTER XXII. 
The intelligence of the farmers respecting the Godwin family was strictly true. Agnes's 
spirit, exerted to the uttermost, had supported her until the death of Mrs Godwin ; but that 
blow, added to the preceding distress, was more than her nature could sustain, and a fever 
and delirium was the almost innmediate consequence. Her cruel seduction by Edwin she had 
alone revealed to his father, who had not the heart to disclose it to any one, though the 
secret preyed on his vitals, and redoubled his sorrow. He was continually by her side, 
praying with her, administering her medicines, or endeavouring to calm her frenzy ; every 
exclamation she uttered adding an additional pang, as they usually respected Edwin and her 
own happiness. 

At the beginning of her illness, the ring she had received from Edwin she put upon her 
finger, saying she was his wife, an asseveration no one would deny, the least contradiction 
making her outrageous. For two months her life was declared in the atmost danger, and for 
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I considerable tine longer continned in a very precarious state ; but at length the fever 
padnally decreased, though the effects stHl remained, her understanding having received a 
ibociL the more alarming, as, though her bodily strength slowly returned, her mental fscultlee 
remained equally deranged, though more calm, her ideas still dwelling on her finthless lover» 
fend usually coneluding every subject with — lam Edwin* t wife. 

Mrs PaJmer, who had been absent from Inglewood, returned at this period, and was both 
{rieved and shocked at the distress her favourite family had experienced, though she knew 
Dot to what extent. Eager to endeavour to alleviate their woes, she immediately hastened 
to them, and did not refuse a friendly tear at the alteration that had taken place m so short a 
time ; her eye, whichever way she turned, that was wont to meet placidity and happiness, 
DOW how changed f Mrs Godwin's seat was vacant ; Godwin much thinner, and his form, 
which used to be perfectly upright, bent forward, with the appearance of an added twenty 
years, and his fixed eyes constantly on the ground ; Bernard with his arms acro8S,*his head 
ftunk on his bosom, his jollity fled, his pipe neglected in the chimney corner, and his jug 
empty on the shelf. William endeavouring to conceal his distress, fearful of increasing that 
of his father and wife, while the sighs that frequently escaped him, and the looks with which 
beviewedthem, bespoke the acuteness of his feelings; the once cheerful and lively Fanny, 
pale and melancholy t while Agnes, unconcerned at all, sat in a comer amusing herseif with 
trifles, a faint flush spread over her cheeks, the mild lustre of her soft blue eyes changed to a 
dazzling, but less pleasing brightness, and perpetually cast around, as in search of some object, 
irhich, failing to meet, they usually fell on the ring upon her finger, vrith a sigh, and— /am 
Edwin's wife. In shoi't, little Reuben was the only one who smiled ; he appeared to thrive in 
calamity, laughing while his mother wept, seizing his grandfather's buttons, or sometimes his 
grey hairs, until he had forced him to notice him, and for a moment beguiled him of his sorrow. 

Mrs Palmer appeared particularly interested for Agnes, and that with such sympathizing 
tenderness, that she became more estimable than ever ; they saw her compassion, as well as 
cariosity, was not a little excited by the constant allusion to Edwin and the ring. She bad 
frequently heard the family say that they were affianced to each other ; but no word of 
inquiry escaped her ; she only endeavoured to soothe and prevent the attention of Agnes 
being too much fixed on one object 

** My dear child !'* said Godwin, addressing Fanny, *' my brother Bernard, William, and 
tDyself, are going out for a short space : our good and condescending friend will excuse us ; 
io our absence open your whole heart to her : spare not my^ unworthy son, nor yet my more 
unhappy daughter : a female friend, of her judgment, will not only be a comfort to you, but 
a blessing to us all, for she wiH not deny her advice where she has not refused a tear.*' 

When Godwin ceased speaking, Mrs Palmer arose from the side of Agnes, and taking his 
band, replied — " Believe me, my good friend, not only my advice, but anything else in my 
power, is entirely at your service in this unhappy juncture, which I hope will, however, ter- 
minate happily, and more speedily than you expect. The derangement of Agnes I regard as 
merely the effect of fever : and that once totally removed, the other will naturally cease." 

Godwin bowed, repeated* his thanks, and, accompanied by Bernard, lefl; her alone with 
Fanny and Agnes. 

Fanny was too much distressed to be in haste to obey her father-in-law, and was likewise 
restrained by the presence of Agnes ; but on her retiring to rest, with a few words and many 
tears, she related all that had passed, the goodness of her own heart prompting her to palliate 
the whole as much as truth would allow. 

As she concluded, Mrs Palmer embraced her, saying—*' Fear not, my amiable girl, your 
duty and sisterly affection will meet its reward ; the present trials are severe, but will, I hope, 
be succeeded by a calm. In the meantime, regard me as your friend, mother, sister, or any 
title that best accords with your own heart. I, alas I Fanny, though enjoying wealth even 
more than I wish, have room for all those claims, as I am literally (though possessed of f ela- 
tioQs) alone tn the world, my dearest connexions being- torn asunder." 

Fanny pressed the hand of Mrs Palmer to her lips, and bathed it with her tears,—'* Oh, 
bow truly, madam, did my father speak, when he said you will comfort me ! Alas ! " said she, 
hesitating, « I have secrets that I cannot reveal to men, however dear."—** If necessary to 
disclose them, my dear girl," replied Mrs Palmer, ** fear not to trust to my prudence; yourself 
rtiall only withdraw them from my bosom." 
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Fmipgr wtpt a«d «««ined irreaohite; bnt the kind «mr4B(H)»4>f Mn Palmer tt length* ^ 
eo«e meeeure* re^smring her, with ieaii «a4 gloniog hliieht^ »be owned that ibe bad a S^ 
00 her lUur** aoooont that overwbeliped h^r with ahame and eonfutioa^ ia fine* that dutria 
the latter 'part of her iUaesg ahe eonld not avoid peroeiYJng an alteration in her shape, wbic 
bnt too truly corroborated what ibe rovie^ied in her frenzy^ frequently apeakiog of an oatl 
nad-ev4ir at the time viewing a ring (which was a diamond set in the shape of a hearl 
and sorrounded with mhiei and brilliants alternately), repeatiag her favourite adage—/ oi 
Edurim'* toifif, 

Mrs Palmer, though shocked at this intelligence, sndeavottrad all in her power to console 
her young friend, representing it was very possible she might be mistaken in her surmises j 
but i net, thought the unhappy Agnes so greatly to be pitied that she would devise means (I 
she survived) tn conceal the roisfortuno from the world. 

Faan^ could not speak her thanks, but threw herself at Mrs Palmer's feet, expressing hei 
gratkude in a language far more emphatic than words. 

Mr Godwin and his companions, on their return, were pleased to find Fanny more com' 
posed than usual, and returned a thousand thanks to Mrs Palmer, who, however, delightd 
more in doing a good action than hearing it acknowledged, and cut them s)w>rt, by saying-* 
'« You will fright me from my purpose of visiting you daily if you treat me thus." 

Mrs Pahner was true to her word ; not a day passed but she called at the farm, and b] 
her kindness and attention alleviated the sorrows of all but Godwin, who, though be fell 
her kindness, could not forget the ingratitude of his children, whose conduct, like a corroding 
poison, was continually preying deeper on his heart. 

Mrs Palmer, with the oharacteristic goodness that peculiarly distinguished her, on beioj 
informed by Fanny of Emma's flight, and that if William could have discovered her roui 
he would have pursued her, wrote to several correspondents she had abroad, requesting thai 
privately to inquire after Whitmore, and, if possible, send her information. The only accountj 
she gained was from Paris, where she learned he had remained a month, and that he had 
lady with bim, remarkably handsome, who was said not to be his wife, but apparently happy 
in her situation ! that he went from thence privately, and it was uncertain what route ^e had 
taken. As this account contained nothing satisfactory, Mrs Palmer communicated it' alone 
to William, who could only thank her (or the interest she took in their affairs. 

The health of Agnes, in the meantinae, continued in the same precarious state. An 
eminent physician who had been consulted, advised ^a perseverance in their own lenient 
methods, together with music, exercise, and conversation, by pursuing which means, he enter* 
tained no doubt but time would restore her reason ; but had far more fear for her health, 
which ho pronounced had consumptive symptoms, very alarming at her age. Her situation,' 
which confirmed all Fanny's fears, became weekly more conspicuous, , though unsuspected by 
any of the male part of theiamily, until, unable to conceal it much longer, Mrs Palmer 
persuaded Fanny to suffer her to disclose it*<*a step she thought the more necessary, as 
Fanny herself was pregnant, and in such perpetual anxiety respecting her sister's situation,' 
that it materially injured her health. Godwin and WUUam received this intelligence like 
a fresh strike of thunder — Bernard, the big tears chasing each other down his own cheeks, 
in vain endeavouring to speak comfort to them. 

Mrs Pahner proposed that Agnes should be removed to a house of hers on the borders of 
Yorkshire, where she had a person she could safely trust : and that Fanny might accompany 
her with any other of the family they thought proper. This generous offer was, after some 
consultation, accepted, but delayed as unnecessary for two months at least. Mrs Palmer, in 
the meantime, as if the good of her fellow- creatures was her nearest concern, was constant 
In her visits to the farm, where she bad caused a harpsichord to be brought — an instrument 
on which she was an adept, and played to Agnes daily. At first she tried sprightly music, 
but it appeared to increase her derangement, and was therefore immediately changed for the 
penseroso, which had a more happy effect, attracting her attention and calling forth her teory. 
This success encouraged Mrs Palmer to contiaue ; and one day, after having played Pope's 
Ode of * Vital spark of heavenly flame,' and accompanied it with her voice, Agnes, for the 
first time since Mrs Godwin's death, appeared to recolleot her, and starting up, holding her 
hand to her forehead, she said»" I will go to my mother's grave, for /am JStfwtVs mft." 

Mrs Palmer desired she might be gratified, and tending lor her carriage^ Agnea was lifted 
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i and accompanied t>y Fanny and bier g^neroai friend. When they arrived at th^ chbreli*' 
iird, leaning on Fanny'a arm, she walked to the grave, and sitting upon the ground, kissed 
U sod that covered it, saying— <^' Ah ! my dear mother, I am ill, very ill, but do not forget 
ou, though you are in heaven, (or I am SdiciiCs wife. I will brrag (lowers ^and set them 
ere," continued she, ** flowers for summer, autumn, winter, and spring ; nothing but 
bwers shall cover hef grave : and who so proper to plant them at me-*for / am EdnouCs 

Fanny wept bitterly, and though Agnes had never paid any attention to her fears, she 
ow noticed them. •' Why do you weep, Fanny?* said she. " If it makes you uneasy, yott 
tay plant the flowers for spring and summer yourself for you are William's wife, and your 
eart is warm. I will set those for autumn and winter, for my heart is cold—* /am Edwiifs 
^e."* — '* Oh ! I cannot— cannot bear it V* cried Fanny. « Inhuman^-^barbarous— dege- 
erate monster !** — *' Of whom do you speak, Fanny ?" replied Agnes ; ** not of Edwin, I hope ; 
boagb now I remember," continued she, pausing for some minutes, as If endeavouring to 
pcollect herself, " his father cursed him, and his brother despised him ; I, however, forgave 
im ; so you may all do as you please, though it does not become me to hear It, for / am 
idivin's wife" 

^ Mrs Palmer, who perceived the effect this scene had upon Fanny»by gentle means drew 
goes from the grave ; and placing her with her sister in the coach, returned home with 
tern. 

From this time Agnes went daily to the churchyard, usually accompanied by her brother 
r Margery ; for the whole family had joined commands to entreat Fanny to keep from 
lleDding her thither. 

During the first two months of Agnes's illness, Edwin^s servant had remained at the inn» 
p)curing intelligence by various means ; but after that period, being assured by the country 
wple it was a regular insanity, which they attributed Co her lover being false-hearted (though 
0r situation was a profound secret), he returned .to hb master* leaving it to the landlord to 
ive them information by letter from time to time, in which, he did not fail, as he was quite 
ffais Wife's opinion, that Captain Godwin (as she called him) was a very hsLndsome man, and 
I generous as handsome. 

In t'ais state passed the time for near seven months after IVIrs Godwin's death, when 
^win received a letter from his correspondent in the country to this purport : — 

" Honoured Sir,— I think fit to inform you that, three days ago, farmer Bernard's two 
ftughters left the Forest in a postchaise, attended only by an old black servant, whom I never 
aw before. As our house is the first stage from Inglewood upwards, they changed horses, 
itt never got out of the chaise ; nor should I have known them but for the post-boy, who 
^formed me who they were. As the black came into the house, I thought he might have 
iven me an answer like a Christian servant, and therefore asked him to take a glass, which, 
8 he ^accepted, I said (not pretending to know them), * You are going to London, I pre- 
ume?* To which he replied, ' No.'— * Cross country ?* 'No.'— -'To the races, mayhap?* 
No ;• and throwing down the money for his liquor, mounted his horse, and followed the 
haise like a pagan as he was. I am sure, sir, you will allow with me, that it is a wicked sin 
» prefer blackamoor heathens to good white servants^ who know how to give a civil answer ; 
ut, as ray wife says, it is all' owing to their want of education, for they run wild before they 
re taken and tamed by us Christians, and know no religion but what their own foolish 
ature prompts ; nor have any laws to restrain them, which, however, don't much signify, 
s they have no propcLty to secure, but would make sad work in a Christian nation, where 
eople know right from w'rong, and act accordingly. But all this, good sir, is from the 
urpose. I was willing to oblige you, and so by the post-boys traced them two stages, where 
ney were met by a plain chaise and pair, in which they continued their journey, but I know 
ot whither. 

^' 1 have no more to add> but my best wishes for your welfare, and thanks for your kind- 
ess, and remain, " Your obliged humble servant, 

"Jeremiah Jenkins." 

This intelligence added curiosity to the other unpleasing sensations which possessed Edwin. 
Vhere could Fanny and her sister be going, while the health of the latter was in so precarious 
state? Theur attendant, too, what could he be? He appeared bound to secrecy, and 
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equal to the trast In short, the more he ruminated the more he was perplexed, and at 
length came to a determination to entreat leave of absence, and endeavour to develop the 
mystery himself. The death of his mother, nor the subsequent illness of Agnes, had not been 
able to awaken him to a proper sense of his errors ; he felt, but it was a momentary sensation ; 
lor, .scared at the very idea of reflection, he fled to dissipation, and soon obliterated, or nt least 
protracted, the pangs of retrospection ; by debauchery, luxury, or gaming, neglected his wife, 
and added ingratitude to the catalogue of his crimes. Mrs Godwin, whose only incentive to 
marry Edwin was love, had alternately recourse to tears, entreaties, reproaches, and anger 
but equally vain ; he fled from all ; home he thought hell, and his wife the commissioner to 
torment him ; while he had constant recourse to the sprightly, wanton Mrs Whitmore, who 
laughed at his scruples, and gave occasion for fresh ones ; yet Agnes was still dear to bim ; 
and he would willingly have relinquished all he possessed to have been reinstated at Ingle* 
wood, as he was before his acquaintance with Whitmore. 

CHAPTER XXIIL 
When Agnes was supposed to be about seven months advanced in her pregnancy, accom* 
panied by her sister, she was moved to a small house near Richmond, that appertained to Mrs 
Palmer, but in which she had lately settled the widow of a sea officer, who had been left in 
indifferent circumstances. ' Here Fanny and Agnes were received with true tenderness and 
respect. Mrs Palmer having prepared Mrs Smith, the lady of the house, for their reception ; 
and also sent them attended by her favourite domestic, Felix, the negro mentioned by Mr 
Jeremiah Jenkins. The separation was painful to the whole family, though allowed by all as 
the most prudent plan to conceal the unhappy situation of Agnes, whose intellects, though 
rather more settled, were yet far from right ; and, to their future uneasiness, her bodilj 
strength apparently weakened as her mind recovered its vigour. Mr Godwin's health, too, 
daily declined since the death of his wife, and the effects of the misery that continually preyed 
on him seemed hastening to a crisis. 

The change from Inglewood to Richmond, after some little time, appeared to have a happy 
effiect on the senses of Agnes ; she frequently inquired for her father, William, and particularW 
Mr Godwin, pressing Fanny to let her return to him, in a manner that pierced her heart ; she 
apparently too began to be sensible of her situation, and frequently wept for hours. 

William, who had not attended them on the journey, joined them soon after with his father : 
and after some stay returned to the Forest, leaving Mr Godwin behind, as Agnes appeared 
rejoiced to see him, and was so greatly distressed when they spoke of his departure, that he 
determined to remain and wait the event. 

About a month before the delivery of Agnes her senses became perfectly collected : but 
that event, which they had so earnestly desired, served but to increase their sorrow ; her self- 
reproaches were continual, and the kindness of her friends apparently increased her distresE, 
thankful for their constant attentions, but ever declaring that, though they forgave her, she 
should never forgive herself. Fanny was likewise advanced, though aot so forward in her 
pregnancy ; and the fatigue and uneasiness she had undergone on account of her sister had 
greatly impaired her health, though she carefully endeavoured to conceal it, lest it should 
increase the general uneasiness. 

Mrs Palmer, before they had been moved a month to Richmond, came to see them ; her 
general philanthropy easily accounted to her domestics for her conduct to the sisters, the only 
one of them who had any knowledge of the real situation of Agnes being Felix, whose attend- 
ance Mrs Palmer had judged necessary, as Mrs Smith kept but one female servant, and it w» 
thought most prudent, at the present period, not to increase the nnmber. The chaise H 
which Mrs Palmer travelled Was the same that had met and conveyed Fanny and Agnes tt 
Richmond, at which time the latter was wrapped up in a long cloak, that her shape was by n» 
means discernible, had the man who drove the vehicle been curiously inclined, which was far 
from the case ; for he had long resided with his mistress, was^satisfied implicitly to follow hsr 
commands without question, and loved her better than any other object except his horses. 
On her arrival at Richmond, not choosing more inmates than absolutely necessary, she had 
sent this servant with her carriage to an inn, Felix going with orders when they were given ; 
thus there was no apparent secrecy aflTected in the retreat of Agnes, Mrs Palmer simply saying 
among her own people, that she was moved to try the air. Felix had replied to Jenkins in tb« 
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Banner he did, merely because he conceived his questions impertinent ; for to «Tery other 
person who inquired^ Bernard and William, by agreement, answered truly, that the sisters 
were at a house of Mrs Palmer's, in Yorkshire, though without signifying the immediate spot. 
Mrs Palmer, in the kindest manner, endeavoured to cheer the depressed spirits of Agnes ; and 
having no musical instrument, strove to divert her attention by various relations, some 
amusing, others melancholy ; and observing that she sometimes appeared to regard Pelix with 
an emotion of fear, said to her one day, with a smile, when he was absent, •• My dear girl, I 
think I can tell you a story that will make you forget Felis's colour, or at least reconcile you 
to it : besides, it will pass the time this long evening, and banish more painful thoughts.** 
Agnes bowed ; all subjects were immaterial \o her but that nearest her heart ; while Penny, 
glad of any attempt to divert her sister's melancholy, returned thanks for Mrs Palmer's conde- 
scension, as did also Godwin, who declared he was totally regardless of the complexion of Fe^ 
]ix, when he conversed with him, as he appeared at once well-informed, and possessed a good- 
heart. ** Well, then," said Mrs Palmer, taking her seat between Godwin and Agnes, •* I will 
simply relate to you the events of my own weary pilgrimage-- Felix had some share in them ; 
Bor am I the only one of my family on whom he has conferred oblations ; but the oocurrenoet 
before I knew him will be the best related by himself. I am the only daughter of an af- 
fluent merchant, called Somerton ; my grandfather, by the mother's side, possessed a con- 
siderable estate in Jamaica, and had only a son and daughter, the younger of whom, my 
mother, was educated in England, and by that means, in all probability, her life was saved, for 
both her parents were killed in an insurrection of the negroes, and from which fate her bro- 
ther was only preserved by the affection of a slave. My mother, at this unhappy period, was 
nineteen, and her brother a year older ; both were left in the guardianship of a merchant, with 
whom, as soon as her brother could reach England, they took up their residence. The only- 
son of this gentleman, in about a twelvemonth after, married my mother, by whom he had 
! several children, all of whom died in their infancy, except myself, who was the youngest. My 
uncle, whose name was Walters, in the mean time, disliking an inactive life, and being dis- 
gusted with the West-Indies, had sold off the greatest part of his possessions there, and com- 
menced merchant, in which profession he was uncommonly successful. From the death of » 
young lady to whom he was contracted, he had formed the resolution of remaining a bachelor ;- 
and, to divert the melancholy occasioned by his loss, he frequently took long voyages, so that 
be seldom remained in England for any length of time. He was tenderly attached to my 
mother, who was equally so to him; and myself the darling of both ; my uncle, whenever he 
was at home, loading me with presents, and gratifying my wishes even to profusion. 

" In this manner passed my childhood until my fourteenth year, when my uncle departed 
for India, leaving my father the entire care of his whole property in his absence ; and tenderly 
embracing me before his departure, seeing me weep, he said, * Cheer up, my girl', I am only 
getting rich for thee;' and pulling out a valuable watch, he presented it to me, adding, < there, 
let me see how carefully you will preserve this for my sake ; and on my return I will change 
it for one double the vidue.' He soon after departed, leaving me very melancholy, though, I 
must confess, my grief was rather lessened at intervals on contemplating tlie present he had 
made me ; it was a gold watch, with the cipher of my name enamelled on the case, and the 
face surrounded with pearls. His business, it was expected, would detain him near three years, 
during which time my father had a young man articled to him ; he was an orphan possessed 
of a decent property, which his guardian wished him to better by trade, and therefore placed' 
him for instruction with my father. This young man was about five years older than myself ^ 
and, by his engaging manners, before I was seventeen had made an impression on my heart,- 
which, however, at that time was not suspected by any one. At this period we received a 
letter, informing us that speedily we might expect to see my uncle, as he purposed returning 
to Europe by the first ship that sailed; but how great was our sorrow and disappointment, 
when some time after, we learned that he had indeed sailed, but that the vessel had been cast 
away on the coast of Caffraria, and «rhat became of the crew that escaped the waves was 
]incert4iin. This news was a heavy blow to my mother, who loved her brother with unfeigned 
affection ; yet for two years we flattered ourselves with the hope of his return, at which period 
our expectations began to decrease. For my own part, I confess I loved my uncle better than 
my father, for he was indulgent to all my whimsies, while, on the contrary, my father could 
not allow for the errors, or even the playfulness of childhood ; you may, therefore, readily 
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ju4g9 m^teanrwam tiinero finr toloftb M/fiither sUttcmitfemecltftaniHiflginBaMifr^f my* 
Qiwk'&fratpBrtD, as Jnrliie «»§«# hi& dtafeh isf nistherwas heth^Ulaw^, h« imprttdsBtfy^ 

<* I WM J4iii^ MBAlera wtaijMiif Pithaei^ arli«ele9 1» njr fcihorexpii^ aaN^lM eetded for 
hivmlt He laaie«ted< Mthr m^* lb» Ims oI^ ny iiaole,- as that e v«d« iraaki apparaaCty iHcrvftse^ 
my iatt«aa>bagmB4:'iiika* katanild aapact, aspeciaily aa my fkther was rathar addtctad Uva'tove 
of.waaltlH Md »r iQOtiMf^'WiH waa mnt sidMapvisa* ta hft. 

** Tfana am* ware» silnated.wlMB I nafaappi^ Iosl» my awtlier m an. apapleetic St^ hy vvhich 
maana^Bijr aacte^ ypparty ■ ba taia totally vaatedria my fotherw I shaH patsaovar my griaf for' 
thia.laisi whatib, h awmreat I amira yoa was^ graat, aa vras*arsa my fatker'a for a ceasidterable 
im»u ba applyiiig) ll&natli with radaobled earaaBtoass to bafaisb thoaght; and settilng^my 
UDelf*s afiaim^ofttka ansfeilaaratiaa priaeiplfeS) the estate, which reaiaiQad'uonold in Jamaica* 
hotdispoaefl «& tagatfaar with) the* negvoeS' thai oaltivalied itv aacT who-, during my unole'a^ life-, 
indaadi wataX this pani>d;.had.beei^ so happily situated as to have ao wish to«ohaBge, being only 
uadar the^camaMusd o€ the nsgrawfas* savsd my unela^rUftif and who had from, hfra recehred 
h]a.IJibaHy»,Buiuagh«a aita>oinersear of the' pkaitatiaa he reserved— a trnst he executed with 
juatica totbia^anpfcayiev, osedifr to himsell^ aad the oaivarsal satisfaction of his fti!ows. 

*^My f<lttepwaaeQafaiednotonly to db thi8> but also ta make what other changes he thought 
necessary^ as,.pr8viotta to my uaale's dapartaroi he had> given him a letter ef attorney to act, 
IDS ease any aiteratioK should be found necessary ia* his abseacet ite'lKid been gone fiVe years 
at my motber^s deatii, and a^ year> had elapsed sinea that period, when my father formed- a 
caoaexioa- unworthy eifefaef * hia understanding^ situation, or age-; in short, it waa with the 
samaot who immadiataly attandad) me» and who» waa about four years older than myself. I 
waa insFO&intanLy a^spaotatDTof some littla freedoms that passed between them, but which I 
thougbi.it most- prudent aat to notice for same>tnme, though she grew negligent of her bust- 
nesi^ and waa. frequently absent at. these faettrs when she knew I should partienlarly want her. 

** I was not. weak, enough to suppose I had power to break t^ia connexion-, but on mature 
dsUberatlon. coneladad ft would) be- lesa vexatioaa to me» if pursued in any other place, than 
immediately in the house where I dwelt ; and accordingly one eveaing, after her remaining out 
vary laite> I gayeharadiamisBian, desiring she would seek another situation, as I had no further 
oecanon far her secvices* I am not naturally* passionate) and gave this discharge in my usual 
manner, and withovt enitring into the cause of my dispieasure ; yet she answered me with 
uncommon insolence, saying, ' You mistake, madam, you will have more occasion than ever for 
my services, and muat likewise learn to deserve them, or you may find yourself uncomfortably 
aifenated.' With this she bounced out of the room, leaving me both distressed and astonished, 
a&her threats appeared to imply a greater power over my father than I could either suspect 
or dread* 

^The next morning, at breakfast, my father was uncommonly serious, and continued to treat 
me with a kind of gloomy reserve for some days^ without, however, mentioning the subject' of 
hfe displeasure, until one evening, after supper, first increasing his courage by two or three 
glasaeaof wine extraordinary, he ventured ta teH me he had been very uncomfortable since 
the death of my mother. I naturally expressed my sorrow at this information, hoping no 
neglect of mine had added to it ; declaring he had only to name what had given him displea- 
sure^ and I would be particularly careful to remedy it Before I could proceed he interrupted 
me, saying, ' No» no, I cannet accuse you of neglect, but I haA^e thoughts, Anna, of marrying 
again, and therefore would prepare you to receive the woman I shall choose with the respect 
beeoming my wife and your mother.' 

** The busmesS' was now plain ; but endeavouring to conceal my dissatisfaction, though a 
bad dissembler, I replied, * As the object of your ehoiee» sir, will doubtless be respectable, I 
must necessarily esteem her> though I cannot flatter myself with meeting, the tender aflfections 
of a first parenti* 

^* * I possess the means of making her respectable/ answered my father, drinking another 
glasaof wine; * aad i have no one's inclination to oonsult but my own.* 

" 1 bowed my acquieseenee. Be soon after retired for the night; and the first.news that 
reached me the easniog morning was, that at an early hour he had taken Mary with him in 
the postehaise, a«d set off for the country. 

<• Two daya afliar, their marriago waa pubKAly" dedared, though they eentbitted for a fort- 
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light out of towik I leave you to jtt^e theuaeiuiiiew X «BperieifOMU. I itm iottUf 4«p<mdiilit 
m my latber« whom I had every reasoa to foar would be a slave -to <he «apricet of the ifVMmn 
le had married, aod whom I naturally coiiclujded would he ny fiifaiy« were'it«*t 0Rly4hfal|I 
ras apprised of her conduct before he eyoused hen I 9m 4rii|y ii^r» that had he marridda 
nrtuous and woptl^y object, whatever had befR b^ situation, niy prid^ wou^d maveF:k$m 
tyercome ine so far as to foi^t what was due to wy father^ wi|e i mf heart reeoilod.tioth^t 
ler former eonduct and insolence^ so that I knew aot bow jbo feoeive tiern DeUberatiiig<Hittts 
Hibject two or three days after the marriage, ^idmer w^a&aouaoed^Aiid jawaediateljy 4iilmii ttirf. 
Hfter the usual salutation* — ' I will not congratulate you,' said he^ *on jeur father's marriage; 
ihough I will, my Anna, truly confess it hm given rise to hoipes I ba£»ra dared iiot<cheiulW4« 
[ think be may now be the more incUned to, part with you.' 

'* I have already said I was partial to Palmer, and was yet miNre, for I sinocmly loved ihilB ; 
ind though possessed of nothing romantic in my disposJUoOf ^d detenoiiiied^ that if mn» >I 
narried, he should be n\y husband. Little pf r^asion, therefore, obtataed my pormisiNon tiiftt 
ie should apply to my father, as I had judged he would, as well as hi* wife, be liAeased at Mqt 
'emovaL 1 was, however, mistaken ; my father desired time to eonsider ; and cQusnltiiig my 
lew mother, an absolute denial was the consequence. I oould attrih«te this ^ot to «»e«o««, 
vfaich was, that she suspected my affeotion for Palmeri nod took a maiigomit pieami^ in 
hwarting my inclinations. 

*'* After this refusal. Palmer wrote to entreat me to «ccept lus baod withmH tho coMent 4f 
By father; his business* he said, was prosperoui^ aod my Isrtii&e nerer «a iooentive ^ «ad 
hat he was convinced I was unhappily situated at home. 

" Pleased at the generosity of this offer, I however deoliaed it, at least ibr the presMil^ as 
I wanted ten months of being of a^e, but promised at that time to answer him more liilly. I 
hould but weary you by relating all the despicable methods my fether's wife putt in practiae 
)o render my situation unpleasant, while he, who was absolute in my mother's lifetime, had bo 
vHI but what this woman pleased, and was blindly subservient to all her arts. We seldom mot 
nt at meals. I was polite, but cold, familiarity being as much avoided by nad as abieluifliy 
lispleasing her, as in the first place I must l^ve been obliged to suffer perpetuotiy the enopty 
rulgarity of her conversation, and in the latter all the vindictiveness of narrow ideas and 
Mmfined education. My father's fondness was entirely founded on her persoe, which, indeed, 
mts good ; his was likewise flattered by the show of affection, which she wfts continually aid 
disgustingly bestowing on him ; and if he had a grain of paternal love left for m% it entirely 
mnished, when, six months after her marriage, she declared h^aelf with ohiId« 

" My father came A*om Change one day, accompanied by an elderly man, who was a dry* 
(alter of considerable fortune, but had risen unexpectedly to his present affluence by the death 
>f a relation ; stepping at once into a great fortune, but destitute of understanding, edueation, 
>r even common politeness. This man honoured me with his good liking, and made proposals 
» my father, which his wife approving, were immediately accepted, and i was desired to 
•egard Mr Brewer {which was his name) as my future husband. I have already told you I 
vas not romantic, therefore I neither wept nor threw myself at my father!s feet, but before iuB 
ady, simply desired him, on my part, to thank Mr Brewer for his good opinion, but that I 
jould not accept his offer.' — * And pray why not ?' said my father; ' what are your objee^ 

ions ?' * In the first place,' replied I, * he is low-bred and illiterate, which, I think, my dear 

ir, is a powerful objection, and sufficient without any other.' 

*' Mrs Somerton looked as though she could have struck me, while my father gave a hem, 
ind took a pinch of snuff. * And pray what other great objection can you make ?' said my 
ather. — * As great & difference in age as disposition,* replied I.-.-* You, perhaps,' resumed 
ny father, 'have forgotten the change in your circumstances, and consider yourself as my 
mmediate heir. I would wish you to recollect the alteration which has taken plaoe— I may 
low have a numerous family to share my property.' I could scarcely suppress a smile, but 
epHed, * To prove to you, sir, that I have not disregarded that circumstance, it was m order 
o leeson your family thAt I consented to Mr Palmer's entreating your approbation to our 
mion.'.--* So then, miss/ said Mrs Somerton, *itis not matrimony * you object to, but the 
□an.* — 'Exactly so, madam,' replied I, forgetting my usual cookiesg ; 'there are some men 
IS well as women whom I view with peculiar dislike.* 

" Mrs Somerton at once applied my answer to herself, and choesing rather to interest oiy 
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fiitber by her softness than by her spirit, pretended to burst into tears, and be ready to famt 
my father in the meantime entreating her to be pacified, and vowing that no one should offel 
her with impunity, concluded with telling me that he regarded Mr Brewer's as an unexceptio^ 
able offer, and which, if I did not accept, he would totally disclaim me, bidding me coosidi 
what he had said, and on the morrow return my answer. * It needs no time^ my dear sii 
replied I; 'to-morrow can make no difference: grieved as I am, and ever must be, at y<M 
displeasure, yet Mr Brewer shall not be my husband.*—* My dear love,* said Mrs Somertoi 
addressiDg my father, * give way a little. Miss Anna is in love with Mr Palmer, and yoi 
severity may make her regardless of consequences, and elope with him.' — * Do not thiol 
madam,' replied I, * provoked at her duplicity, I will ever forget what is due to my fathi 
while he *'ecollects I am his daughter ; nor will I ever form a connexion so serious as marriag 
without bis consent, unless absolutely forced to it. In that case, madam, I will neither le^ 
oat of the window, nor fly to Gretna Green, but wait until I am of age, which will be in thri 
months, then walk into the first parish church I meet with, and give my hand where I hai 
already bestowed my heart.' 

** My father was so much provoked at this reply, that he ordered me to leave the room- 
a command which I instantly obeyed. 

*< My situation from this period was, if possible, ten times more irksome than before. M 
father refused to dismiss Brewer ; I therefore took that task upon myself, and was soon frei 
fVom his persecutions, though his acquiescence redoubled the rancour of Mrs Somerton toward 
me, and consequently the ill-will of my father. The old servants, many of whom were grow 
grey in our service, were discharged on various pretences, the smallest particle of attention i 
me being certain to procure their immediate dismission. 

" Thus disagreeably passed my time, until I completed my twenty-first year, when Palme 
once more, at my request, pressed my father to consent to our union, nor did I scruple t 
second tbe entreaty ; but fruitless was the attempt, though Palmer's prospects might hafi 
entitled him to a fortune superior to what my father now declared he meant to give me, if 
married with his consent, which was ten thousand pounds ; but if I disposed of myself wltb 
out his concurrence, I was to expect nothing. Mrs Somerton being likewise present when nj 
father gave his final determination, appeared to exult in thus crossing our wishes, while Palmfl 
stood overpowered with disappointment and vexation, declaring that his solicitation was dq 
with an interested view, but merely to procure my father's approbation. As he well knew 
held his concurrence necessary to my happiness, he entreated to be informed if there was any 
thing in his conduct or circumstances that operated to his disadvantage, as he would endcavoo 
to remove it ; or if that was impracticable, should at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
why he was refused. 

** All these concessions, however, were productive of nothing more than a repetition of tb 
refusal, Mrs Somerton adding, with her usual insolence, * That as matters stood, his visits i 
our house would be dispensed with.* 

** I kept silence until the whole conversation was concluded, and Palmer was advancing 
towards the door, when, calling him back, I said — * I have listened with uneasiness througi 
this disagreeable business. Had my father any reasonable objection to you, and would cos 
descend to explain it, far be it from me to act in opposition to his wishes ; hot as he advance 
none, I naturally conclude it proceeds not from himself (looking firmly at Mrs Somprtoo) 
and therefore set it aside, and freely offer you my hand, if, poor as I am, you will accept it 
The niece of Mr Walters should indeed have brought her husband some fortune, but whict 
if you can overlook, I will never regret, and in its stead endeavour cheerfully, with prudence aa 
affection, to make up the deficiency.' , 

*' To describe what followed is beyond my power. Mrs Somerton endeavoured to appeS 
shocked at my undutifulness and ingratitude, while Palmer expressed his transports, as tliougj 
I had a throne to bestow with my hand ; my father alternately soothing his wife, and utteriaj 
vows of vengeance ag^nst me ; finally declaring, as I had formed my resolution, the soond 
I left the house the better. 

'* In this temper we separated, and I retired to my own room for the remainder of the da.^ 
during which I received a letter from Palmer, entreating me to be prepared at eight the m 
lowing morning, at which time he proposed to call for me with a licence, and accompanied 
by his late guardian, who would act as my father on the occasion at the parish church. 
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** In the evemog I wrote to my father, inclosing Palmer's letter,,entreating him, by every- 
thing he held most sacred, and by the beloved memory of my mother, not to cast me off; 
^ut my writing was equally ineffectual as my prayers ; for he simply returned for answer, that 
i had chosen my fate, and must abide by it--aU he desired was to hear no more of me. 

** The next morning Palmer was true to his time, and, accompanied by his friend, we reached 
the church, where I was united to a man whom I loved living, and whose memory must be 
ever dear to me^the man who won my virgin heart, and never gave me cause to repent its 
disposal." 

Mrs Palmer's voice became tremulous, and suddenly rising—.*' I will relate the remainder 
ko-morrow night," said she, " it is now almost supper time.** 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
The following evening Mrs Palmer resumed her narrative. 

** As I brought my husband no fortune, I thought it my duty to be peculiarly economical, 
and had the satisfaction, at the end of two years after our marriage, to find our expenses kept 
considerably within our income ; add to which, I thought myself the happiest of wives and 
mothers, for that time had given us a lovely boy. My father's unnatural behaviour, and the 
recollection of my uncle, were the only subjects that gave me pain ; the former had a son 
born in about two months after my marriage ; and the death of the latter was no longer 
floubted. 

'* My felicity had continued for two years, when a capital banking house at Amsterdam, and 
Im eminent commercial one at London, in both of which my husband was nearly concerned, 
stopped payment, and gave at once a blow to our prosperity and happiness, for every effort to 
retrieve the loss was tried in vain ; my husband was unavoidably a bankrupt, and all our effects 
barely sufficient to pay twelve shillings in the pound. So highly was my husband respected, 
that had he but possessed a sum to have enabled him to wait the returns of trade, he might 
have obtained credit to any amount, and surmounted every difficulty ; but we had given up 
all without reserve, and had no resource — ^my father, to whom I, unknown to my husband, 
applied, refusing to advance a single thousand pounds ; and to add to my calamity, Palmer's 
liealth hhd received a blow, in consequence of his misfortunes, that I much feared might 
terminate fatally. Thus situated, we determined for some time to remove a little distance 
from London for change of airt which I hoped might prove salutary, and accordingly took 
lodgings in the most private part of Islington ; the few valuables I possessed, and my household 
linen, which had been spared by the kindness of the creditors, being our whole fund, and all 
the reserve we had to trust to. Though we lived with the utmost frugality, and kept but one 
servant, yet our means daily decreased, and I considered with anguish the poverty that was 
ready to overtake us : determined to protract it as long as possible, I yet more retrenched our 
expenses, moving to a cheaper lodging, and discharging the only servant I kept. 

** In this manner passed the first year of our misfortunes ; Palmer's malady, by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, undermining his constitution, and rendering him unable to make any 
exertion to extricate us from our unhappy situation, or even to soften its asperity. 

** One day, that he had been yet more disordered than usual, he walked out for air into 
the fields, leaving me engaged in my domestic concerns, but had not gone far when he was 
seized with a pleuritic pain and shortness of breath, that rendered him unable either to pro- 
ceed or return. 

*' Hoping it would abate, he sat himself down in a field where some haymakers were at 
work, but in a short time became so much worse, that his illness was perceptible to the 
labourers, several of whom came and spoke to him ; and, among others, a negro, whom 
perhaps you will truly surmise was Felix. 

** Mr Palmer by this time was almost unable to speak, and could not faintly signify his 
desire to get home ; but his pain was too violent for him to be able to walk, and in the 
middle of the fields no conveyances could be obtained. 

*' In this dilemma Felix fiew off with the utmost speed, and reaching the town, ran intc 
the first apothecary's shop he could meet with, entreating the master, for the love of heaven, 
to come into the fields i for that a man had been seized with so violent a pain in the side, 
that he feared, without immediate assistance, it would prove fatal. The apothecary, who 
doubtless surmised, from the appearance of Felix, it was one of hii fellow-labourers, replied 
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by desiring him 19 lead the dck man to his shop, and he wovM bleed huD, irfaieh he did not 
doubt would afibrd relief but that himself had not time to go so far.-^* Not time P replied 
FeUx ; •' then the poor soul must die, for I am sure he cannot walk hither; besides, I thonght 
it was your profession to attend the slc^, not the sicl( to attend you.'-** You are an impudent 
fellow,' answered the apothecary, ' to suppose I should walk about a mile to bleed a man for 
sixpence, or perhaps for nothing : but go about your business^there is a barber a few doors 
farther, that will perhaps suit your purpose ; for my part, I never step over the threshold to 
let blood under haif-a-Qrown^' 

*' Felix paused, then fumbling for a moment in his bosom, pulled out a dollar, iicr which a 
•mall hole had been drilled, and a piece of ribbon drawn through. • Here,' said he, ' I have 
no money but this ; keep it till to-morrow night, and I will redeem it if the sick man cannot 
pay you ; for he must not die for want of help. I have then my week's hire to receive ; all I 
beg is, you will. be careful of it.' 

** As be spoke he held out the dollar ; but the apothecary, doubtless SEshamed to be out- 
dime by this simple child of nature, putting back his offered hand, replied, * No, no f and 
snatching down his bat, bade Felix lead the way. 

** On their arrival at the spot where Mr Pahner still sat, he immediately bfed, and in half 
an hour was so greatly relieved as to be able to walk home, attended by the apothecary and the 
friendly Felix, the former being now as assiduous as he was at first careless ; for though we 
were in reality very much reduced. Palmer had still an appearance of respectability* 

*' ' Had you told me,' said the apothecary, as th^. were belphig Maimer home^ thst it was 
a gentleman who was taken so iU in the fields, I should not have hesitated a moment ; but as 
yon spoke, X protest I thought it was one of yonr comrades.^—* f was not suffioiently m- 
quainted with European customs to know that such a distinction was necessary,* replied 
Felix, drily ; < but yon may depend hereafter I will not fail to remember it ; and every man 
In want of assistance shall by me be styled a gentteman,*-^* Thon art an odd ibHow,' said the 
apothecary ; * have you be«\u long in England?' — * Long enough,' replied FeHx, 'to convince 
mft of the erroneous opinion I had formed for the first forty years of my life of Englishmen, 
whose hearts, I bad persuaded myself, were as good as their fiices, but have (earned, to my 
cost, the only difference between many of them and us is, we wear the black without — they 
within.' 

'* Palmer, in spite of pain, could not suppress a smile. — * I am sure,* said he, *yoa do not 
include all in your account, as. it seems to imply you have met some few who deserve appro* 
bfttion.'— ' Approbafioa,* replied Felix, * is a cold word~I could almost say adoration— but it 
is past : meteors are not frequent, nor in your country subjects of worship. I indeed knew 
one, whose virtues made this land dear to me , but he is gone to heaven, as you call it, or the 
land of souls— it is the same thing, and where even negroes will rejoice to meet him.* 

** This discourse brought them home, and was repeated to me both by I^hner and the 
apothecary, the latter declaring it made an impression on him never to be effaced, and which 
would oblige him henceforward to attend sufferers without questioning then* pretensions to 
gentility. Palmer ^as much better in the evening, at which time Felix did not M to come, 
and inquire after him with great respect. 

'* Recovered from my first alarm, I was not yet so destitute but that I had it in my power 
to ofier him some small compensation for his trouble and the time he had lost ; but dediniog 
it» he drew hack, saying, * No, madam, I labour for hire — I have not laboured for your 
husband.' — ' But your labour,' said I, \ is not, I fear, sufficient to support yon in the neces- 
saries of life : stranger as you are, you cannot be supposed to possess the resources of a 
native.'—* Industry, madam,' replied he, • is universally understood ; and, with health, fiiHy 
adequate to sustain the wants of man, it procures me bread, and sometimes meat, this habit 
to shelter me from the weather, and at night a place of rest for my wearied limbs. 

** I put my money back into my pocket, at once humiliated and pleased, saying mentally, 
* A diamond is equally precious, whether enclosed in a casket of ebony or ivory.' 

•• From this time our friendly negro, by my desire, frequently called, and was ever anxious 
to render us a number of little services that he thought we might feel derogatory. My little 
boy, .who .was now turned of two years old, had at first been frightened at his appearance, 
but by the gentleness of hit manners had grown to attached that he never Ihiled to cry 
after him. 



** Three mottllw tiad Mm ^prntrnd iinoie me^hMW iVIiac, («4MM(i^!fMi9u«e% 'dMMHilMM^o 
question respecting his former ^Hfe, btft «vas io daftirclfy toOMipled %)» iftytdMMM^ieiMnwtM'Md 
the still dedKiikig 'heslth t^ Pslmer, -that ^h ^i«as 'ever me^tfiefl ; aMi^kte9,)llid ^«tMM df }jK»eer 
never «soaped<^^hiintiiiiaieo9mpanie<i i>y«4e(n'; <anA 'I 0i»iiId4iat%Wir tVi^fniti^ my otvU'kiBffcy ^y 
renewing his distress, which must apparently have been the case ; his stay, IWq, <«rb«never iie 
ea)led, ww^hort, m lie constantty Iifl>inii»ed in ^le fi^Ms'in* gxtWton8,1n>the ik«1gM)(»u^hor6d of 
IsliagloB, bis vhMs beiog «n«pe)y, as his omnduet shDiK^^le eildea^rwW'to dt> ifc service, lig 
fetching rae coals, cteatitng Palmei^ o)«^kes, or any other little office ht Msoold devise, ^er 
refusing inoney->^t most aeeepting the r^moiasof our frttgall table, M^'ft 4rau^t of beer. 

" At thiiB period nry little darKfrg was setnedwith tfae small poK, ef'a taMt«id)ign&nt1^ini; 
Mid for Hiree -weclks my heart was i^temately torn with aiigtiish^ er revived by "hepe, as 'ttie 
symptoms inereixsed or abated : regantDess of iny povet-ty, 'tfo f oould^sttve my ohitd, J spttved 
no expense, employ iwg every aWe physician I heai^d TecOttii«e»de^,%«*4«vain : I ivas dectaied 
to be ehiMless, and to Survive l^ose ties dearer to me than Iffe.*** 

Mrs Pfi^mer teased for*a mmnent, itod "peteeivhig %eth <Fa<Hiy awd Agnes mept, she 'ttlSi, 
<!roBsnfigher'evim eyes with ^^r handkerchittf, '" Ii-ejAiee, AgMs,m^thi9 proof df;yoai^Beiiifl[. 
bility ; it is a plain demonstration that yothr tmn sortt)W8 4]ave tkOt ttdlfisMy- iiaiiro#ed yOMr 
heait, *a» they yet leave yen a ^jearr to bestow »on others . 

** f ^aR ^fts« ^ver the fleslth ef nty -son,*' oentintied TUn Pollraer, <*'fbr 1^ ihxbjeet «lvefe y4t 
is painful ; suflloe that I fotitid •myself tfot even possefesed oTtnoney to kiy his beloved I'emiAls 
decen%'ili<nse'«arth'; >a?l ottr ntfle vtAnables and Utten had l>eeii -dl^oeed of; fhe Watch 
given «se %y my imcie alone temained, and which had been preserved metrely fiiOih>atffbii^MilD 
the giver. Mf husband, ^iepresaied t>y a Icrng 9)i>eKs, on the tossof Ms sen, nppeayedHoltflflly 
to«ink fmder bh catatinties, 'and to -regard everythfofg around him wilh «n InsensibiUly Hftwt 
crtielly alarmed me. To^oowBiilt him, then, ')n this dteadfil crisiB^VMtt «sele«B, aitil «Mid 
answer no end "but Incresshi^ his distress.' To app>y to my IbiMier >wOiJ!# be enavailfBf ; 'iNir 
■eonVd I bear i^e f henght of fivhig Iris omvorthy wife the 'pteaetrre «f triMipihingovef' my 
SR8er}\ f olhc had ibeen dntly with us fiticethe child's sii^ness, Jmd, ^U fl)^ ef'all o p p o ti tt i— » 
had frequently -saft ctp wHh him, uttendlng Mm with a kindness thM, <ven' y&aang 0s4te m 
was sensible of-; for the evening before he died, ^ ^aid, ae he luAd J^ht trjr ShehMntfl," 
papa and mamma, always love Felix., for he loves me.' But I wander from my siiftjetit, wIMi 
wns to pass tfhe chiWs -deatth," conthmed ^e; "but the fond <pai<ttaMty Of fc'pai^ilt hivtflun- 
tarily beguiled me. XJnahle, as I before observed, tooonsnlt Potfmec, atid wflftout «ny-resoiiMb 
but the watch given -me by mynmcle, I determined to parjb wiflh it, and for that purpose 
calling FeRx into the garden, I disclosed my hitention, and a^ed If -he oealll take it to Lottdwi 
and sell it for tis, aa I really myself was tinalble. Peine had been toe moeh wHh nfs tw -^ 
ignorant that we laboured imder difficulties, yet kerned distresesd 4ft this 'pratef'ef .^•'; %iit 
promised implicitly to obey me, and repair to 'a ea^aS watehmfltk:-er,*wli)Mn I sp«teiied, oiid 
return with the money as speeifily as possible. Tins «e1ftled, l^eKx teo4c the wateh, «ind' left 
me about nhie o'clock in fhe mrornhig. As he bad only«to go to CheapsMe, 1 naltava% 
supposed lie might return in ^bout a coeple of hoars ; bet tv^ iheid ^paisted wlnhout his 
appearance, and 1 began to he uneasy. I did not 4eubt the liene'sty of ¥!elix, ^ut ^droadHd 
some acddetrt had befaWen hhn, yet did not ventore to de«^af« my feare to f'ahner. At length 
I heard a kno(^ atthe door, and hastening down, met Fellhr in 'the passage, but ntl^ibiMiil& 
door discovered a man apparently waiting. . Wishing to speak to him-dnheaard, letepped Inlb. 
the little pavloor, and was upon the point of questioniDg him, wlien, raising my eyes to hjft face, 
the animation of his features astonished me. '^ What has happened, Fdlft T eatd I ; ** iM^ 
you have met with something uncommonly pleasii^ !'--* Uncommonly plecdAng r repeated iie> 
* oh ! I am too happy !* But suddenly appearing to recollect himself, and to struggle with 
his feelings. * The man, madam,' oontinued he, * that is>^the watch, madam— the gentleman 
waits.*—* For hea^en^ sii^, what do yon mean, Felix?' replied I ; < titrely yo« ^9 nM^ifik? 
Tell mc, what saidi^e watchnniker ?'--'* Say, madam,* -answered be, appatvittly lettt In ^toino 
other subject $ * why, he blessed God, and said ten thousand pounds P AgeSn, an # derfy 
endeavouring to recall his mistake, he added, * The ^gentleman wants': ^ lei me oaSl 4ii«a In.* 

<* DiiHressed for the loss of my dhild, «nd tny lieait torn wfth anguMi fiiom my mtAMj^ 
situation, I replied peevishly, * What do you mean 1 What gentlenaan ? Whel«e'ii tlie wsfMAif * 

** FefiY then gitve me to wider8tttid,tfcougfa m the Mine ino^heMfft isBBiier, that; the 
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Wfttcbmftker would not purchase it without seeing the owner, lest it should be dishonestly 
obtained, and had tent a gentleman with him for that purpose. 

*' Convinced that Felix was in liquor, I advanced towards the door to call in 'the stranger ; 
but regardless of compliments, he rushed before me, saying, < Walk in, sir, pray walk in, 
heaveu bless you V 

" The stranger immediately entered ; he was a man in the decline of life, and of a very 
respectable appearance. < I am sorry, sir,* said I, 'that you have taken the trouble; but 
the watch is mine ; a cruel emergency obliges me (heaven Iinows how unwilling) to part with 

it.' As I spoke I could not restrain ray tears, nor was the stranger unmoved. < As you 

appear, madam, to value it so highly,' replied he, * pardon me, but can nothing else supply 
this emergency, as trinkets, rings, or other female decorations?' — * Alas ! they are all gone,' 
cried J, weeping ; ' this only remains : it was the gift of my more than father, and nothing but 
the distress of the present moment could force me to part with it, to iaf the beloved remains 
of my infant in the earth, and to nourish the expiring spark of life that yet remains in the 
best of husbands.* — * And what, madam, do you ask for it ?' replied he,turnmg aside his head.— 
* Alas !* answered I, ' I am no judge ; 1 see you feel for my distress, and will not, I am sure, 
wrong me; I am willing to abide by your decision.' 

" On his first entrance he had drawn the watch from his pocket, and laid it upon the table 
that stood between us. ' Well, then,' said he, after a pause, and with increased emotion, ! 
Ihink thirty pounds is nearly the value ; it has apparently been carefully kept.' 

" His offer was double what I expected ; for the price obtained for the things already sold 
scarcely amounted to a third of their value. * I am content,' said I, weeping ; and taking it, 
as I thought for the last time, in my hand, could not refrain pressing it to my lips. * Farewell,* 
cried I, ' last token of the best beloved of friends ! Could he even see me in this hour of 
anguish, I should obtain his pardon.*—* Thou hast it, my Anna— my child,' exclaimed the 
tStranger, clasping me in his arms ; ' henceforward doubly endeared by thy misfortunes.* 

** I was so lost in astonishment, that I had not the power to repulse the stranger, had I been 
80 inclined ; but fixing my eyes in silence on him, I eagerly endeavoured to trace the person 
of my uncle Walters, but in vain ; my uncle was fair, lusty, and wore a brown wig, while this 
stranger was uncommonly dark complexioned, thin, and wore his own hair, which was as 
white as fiax. 

" * And have ten years totally obliterated thy uncle Walters from thy memory, Anna ?' cried 
be. ' Indeed I believe my person is changed, but my heart is still the same.' 

" My pleasure and amazement were too great for words ; I threw myself on his neck, and 
wept in silence. Felix, who had withdrawn as soon as my uncle entered, had in the mean 
time been with Mr Palmer, to whom not being charged to keep silence as he was to me, he 
had disclosed the happy meeting that was taking place, and returned down stairs with him 
at the moment I was weeping on the neck of my uncle. 

" In a few minutes Mr Walters seated me in a chair, and affectionately saluted my husband, 
telling him his pecuniary difficulty was over, and to look forward to health and happiness. 

'* In the mean time, the behaviour of Felix was still far from calm, and might have alarmed 
an uninformed spectator of his intellects; be walked round his master (for Felix was the 
identical slave that had before saved his life), examined his face, touched his hair, rubbed his 
own hands in an ecstasy of joy, and finally snatching up my uncle's hat that lay in the window, 
kissed it with transport. 

** Our tumults being a little subsided, my uncle bestowed a tear to the memory of my child, 
but peremptorily insisting that all the care -of the funeral should centre in himself, thus kindly 
endeavouring to spare me what he truly surmised must increase my sorrow. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
** A psw days after the remains of my infant were consigned to the earth, Mr Palmer and myself, 
at the express desire of my uncle, removed to his house, wliich he commanded me henceforth 
to oonsider as my own. 

" The &Tst emotions of grief for the loss of my son, and the joy of meeting my uncle, were no 
sooner subsided, than the mutual inquiries took place of all that had befallen us during a ten 
years' separation. 

** My uncle informed us4hat he had, as we truly heard, been cast away on his return from 
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lDdia» on the coast ot Caffrariat about three yean after he left England ; that the greater 
part of the crew had perished in the wreck, twenty-four only escaping, twenty of whom had 
endeavoured to explore their way to |be Cape of Good Hope, but bad doubtless perished, 
either by hunger or from the natives, as they had never reached it. For the others, two were 
my uncle's domestics, and a third, a young man, his clerk, who attended him on his voyage, 
all of whom determined to share his fortunes when he refused to accompany the party who 
sought the Cape, beins^ convinced it was impracticable without knowing the country ; and a 
store of provisions, the small stock they had procured from the wreck, being soon expended. 
*' The inhabitants of the coast had at first behaved with ferocity, but finding the unhappy 
Intruders too few in number to gi\ e them alarm, and likewise unarmed and willing to part 
with anything they possessed, as their clothes, watches, or money (the two last mentioned of 
which they converted into ornaments), they soon became familiarized, and supplied them with 
milk, rice, and venison, sufficient for their support. My uncle's design was, if possible, to gain 
their confidence sufficiently to persuade some who were best acquainted with the country to 
accompany them to one of the Dutch settlements ; for to undertiUie to walk such an extensive 
tract of land, penetrate the thick forests, cross such rapid rivers, and climb the almost per- 
pendicular mountains, without a guide, was at once vain and impracticable. None, however, 
of the inhabitants of the settlement had ever been at any great^ distance from home (as they in- 
formed them when they began to comprehend a little of tliB language), nor would, for any reward, 
undertake such a journey. Thus circumstanced, my uncle thought his destination fixed, and 
endeavoured to comfort his companions. With the approbation of the natives they erected 
themselves a hut, and surrounded it in the manner of the Caffres, with a plantation of rice. 
The clerk, who was a youth, and one of the domestics, who was likewise young, by infinite 
perseverance learned to throw the assagay with so much skill, that it not only procured them 
plenty of food, but raised them much in the opinion of the inhabitants, who saw them with 
pleasure give into their customs, and adopt their weapons. 

** In this manner passed three years, my uncle and his eldest domestic convinced they should 
draw their last breath in this country, and the younger people only withheld from the wild 
undertaking of exploring their way to the Cape, by affection for their companions. At this 
period two brothers (natives, who had been made prisoners ii: a contest with some neighbouring 
nations), returned, after five years* absence, the greater part of which time they had resided in 
the distant country of the Auteniquas. Travelling, or perhaps the difficulties they had endured, 
had enlarged their minds, for they treated the strangers with more humanity than any of their 
companions, and after holding various discourses with them, as they now perfectly understood 
the language, said, that affection for their father had alone induced them to return, being 
much better pleased with the inland country than the coast ; and that, was their parent no 
more, for a proper reward they would not scruple to risk their journey, but that, during his 
life, nothing should tempt them to forsake him. 

" This discourse again revived their hopes, for the travellers' father was very old and infirm, 
which gave them daily expectation of their wishes being soon fulfilled; but, to their great dis- 
appointment, he lingered two years. He was no sooner dead than my uncle renewed his 
promises of reward, and in short, soon obtaiped what he had so long solicited, they agreeing 
to accompany him to the first Dutch settlement, where he had no doubt but, by making him« 
self known, he could obtain credit for the promised reward, which was to consist of iron, 
tabacco, and other articles, considered by. them as particularly desirable. 

•* The difficulties they encountered during this journey were innumerable, and would have 
been impossible for them to Support, but for the resources which necessity had taught the 
natives, whose skill at their weapons constantly procured food, the country abounding in 
elks, &c. They were likewise well versed in the necessary precautions to secure them from 
the attack of wild beasts. Some days they could not advance more than four or five miles, 
from the obstacles they inet with, as thick woods and steep mountains ; at other times were 
detained by waiting the reflux of prodigious rivers, which they were obliged to cross, or to 
coast along the banks at the expense of both time and fatigue. At length, however, thev 
reached a Dutch settlement, where their appearance caused no small surprise, for my 
uncle, as well as his companions, were naked, the small remains o^ covering the natives 
hid left them having been so long worn out, that they were grown perfectly familiarized to 
the omission, and their skins changed to the complexion of copper. 
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CHAPTERS XXVI. 
** Thb Butch ikctor received them with tolerable kiDdness, but did not appear wilUng to ad van 
a reward my uncle thought adequate to the services of the Caffres; he therefore, witbb 
nueh difficulty, persuaded them to accompany him to the Cape ; and after some stay thi 
refumed their journey, and to their great satisfaction, at length reached it. 

^ My unete was well acquainted with two capital merchants there ; one, to his great disi 
pointment, be found was dead ; but was more fortunate in his second inquiry, though 
friend at first did not know him ; but after some few preliminaries, acknowledged, ai 
readily embraced bim, insisting that he should take up his residence at his house, and dr* 
on him for what sums he found necessary. 

** My unde at first thought to write to England, but after a short time determined to sua 
prise his fnendt. The merchant's offer he willingly accepted, his first care being to rcvran 
bis guides to the utmost extent of their wishes, dismissing them with four oxen loaded witl{ 
'what they thought most valuable. 

'*Tbe business settled, he waited for a homeward-bound Indlaman, and at length embarked 
wttfa his three feitbfiil companions for Europe,' which he reached after a pleasant voyage. 

** On his first landing he immediately repaired to my father's ; though his ajppearance wai 
now very respectable, yet the change his person had undergone rendered him perfectly 
miknown } be, bowever, soon made himself acknowledged, and then learned, to his grief. 
tiiiat bis sifter was dead, and mysdf, his great favourite, married to a worthless man, who had 
htiAf bacdise « bankrupt, and with whom I was now withdrawn, no one knew whither. It 
mnt not my unele's custom to condemn unheard ; he therefore determined, if possible^ to see 
SM, Car bo focmd no great predilection for my father's wife, and even declined taking up his- 
residence with them. He had been but a fortnight In England when he met with Felix* and 
had already advertised three times, desiring me, if alive, to apply to his attorney, or if any oo& 
eouki give intelligence respecting me, offering a reward. This kindness had, however, been 
fruitless, In* we never saw the newspapers ; nor did any one, since our last removait know 
flhere to find us, as we wished to-coeceal our miseries from the world. 

** That morning my un<^ fortunately met with Felix, he had accideotully, in passing along 
Cbeapside, recollected he wanted a watch, and walking into a shop, the man had shown him 
teireraly and they were on the point of making an agreement when Felix entered. My UAcle 
jwcpllected huoa at once, but astonished to find him in England, stood for a moment lost in 
surprise, and seeing him offer a watch for sale, determined, if possible, to remain undiscovered, 
and wait the event ; but what was his astonishment, on taking the watch from the hand of 
the shopkeeper, to recognise it for the same he had formerly given to me. * How came you 
by this watch, my friend ?* said my uncle« addressing him in a kind voice ; * it appears to be a 

wnfum% and of some value.' 

** Hiough my uncle's person had totally escaped the notice^^of Felix, yet the sound of his 
voice startled bim, and viewing him for a moment with fixed attention, he answered, with- 
drawing his eyes with a sigh, ' Bless your voice, it is like music to my heart. The watch is 
not minei but a lady% who must sell it to pay those rights which your country's custom 
demands, before the body of her child can be permitted to mingle with the dust ; to hire men 
who assume the semblance of sorrow with a black coat, and pay for a peculiar spot of ^rth, 
as if all on which the sun shines was not equally hallowed.'—* ^nd what is the lady's name ?' 
said my uadLe.*-* Palmer,' replied Felix. 

My nude made no reply, but seating himself by the count-er, remained lost in thought. 
** < And what do you siAl for the watch ?* said the shopkeeper, addressing Felix*— * She 
leaves it to yeursfilf,' returned he, 'she is no judge; but I conjure you, by the God you 
profess to serve, consider her distress, and do her justice— a dead infant !— an almost dying 
husband I— >weigb these sorrows ere you speak. Ah, had you seen her part with it, you could 
bave judged of its value, It was the gift of my best friend, said she, then pressed it to her 
lips and wept : it is yet dull with her tears.'—* I will kiss them off," cried my uncle, snatching 
the watch, ' ten thousand pounds shall not purchase it.' 

'< The sbepkeeper looked astonished, while Felix again fixed his eyes attenti?e^ on the 
lace of my uncle with visible agitation. 
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*• * HftT6 ten y«ftrft hardship and pej haln made siieh an atteratloii, FeliK>* said mf ttncle» 
that I hftTe lost a friend, the presei^er of my life V 

" Felis gave a loud cry, and fell senseless at his feet. 

" By the care of the master of the shop, Felix was soon restored i bat his effu^ons W^ra 
QOgovemable; he conld neither ask nor answer questions; all Was g^naine transport, 
unmixed with form or test raint, and spoke the unadulterated language of nature. 

'* At length, being somewhat calmer, my uncle infbrmed him that he suspected the owner 
of the watch was his neioe, and desired to know how he became acquainted with me. 

«* FeUx disjointly related what he knew, mixing the whole with encomiums on myself and 
Mr Palmer, not forgetting a tear to my little one. 

** My uncle then determined to accompany him back, char£^lng him to say nothing of what 
had passed, but to mtroduee him as a person sent to conclude the bargain for the Wafch. 

*< Felis certainly obeyed him to the W?st of his power ; bnt nature in him was superior to 
arty and, in spite of aU his endeavours, could barely be restraiaed. 

** I haye now informed you how my uncle and Felix met, and have only to tell you that, 
even when surrounded with affluence, I was to feel yet more acutely than ever, for in thrae 
months after finding my uncle I lost my beloved husband ; his misfortunes had made an 
Ittipresttion never to be erased, and which totally ruiDed his health. Bathi md the vswlott* 
watering places in the kingdom, were tried in vatn ; he died in my arms, one of his handtr 
locked in that of my uncle, blessing the Almighty that be had lived to see me secured from 
want, and perfectly resigned to his fate. Pardon me, my friends, though time has also taught 
me resignation, yet I cannot forget that I was oacie a wif«| and mother — ^tender claims ! ye 
are wHtten on my heart in tralu never to b« obKt«rated. 

Mrft Paloier ceased, and ibr some time gave vent to the emotion painful reoolleotion Oc^a^* 
sieii«d ; nor were her auditors unmoved>«all bore silent sympathy; Godwm rose and walked 
to tlie window; Agnes had involuntarily laid hold of her hand; and Fanny instinctively 
drew her chair dose to hers. 

<« « It it past,* said Mrs Palmer, *1 will oonclude a narrative that I am not sorry to eee 
htt interested you; it will teach pou, Agnes, that there are others equally unfortunate with 
yourself.*'^* Equally uolbrtonate,' replied Agnes, * they may be ; but few, I hope, have 
equal eause for self reproach.' 

Mrs Palmer, to prevent furthei^ discourse on the subject, resumed her narrative. 

" Though I by no means aggravated the behaviour of Mrs Somerton, and totally efr* 
deavoured to exculpate my father, yet my undle came to an immediate settlement with him, 
reimbursing him for the trouble he had taken, and having a prodigious sum to receive, the 
interest having accumulated on the principal for ten years. 

** A coldness had subsisted between them ever since my uncle discovered me ; and the 
business between them was no Sooner completed than ^.n entire alienation took place, whieh 
my father's wife did not fail to attribute to the mfluence my art had gained over my uncle. 

*< He next settled his domestic economy, giving me the entire command, and retaining 
Felix, by his own desire, about his person, rendering him first independent, that in case hie 
Hand should hereafter change, he might be under no restraint. 

For the faithful attendants who were shipwrecked with him, the clerk he retained as 
steward to his estates; and for the other two, the elder retired upon a comfortable provision, 
and the younger married, and was by my uncle settled in a lucrative business. 

** I have now but little more to tell you. My friendly kind uncle survived h.s return ten 
years ; in him at once I lost a tender parent and a sincere friend ; nor could his whole fortune^ 
which he left me without restriction, have any effect but in making me more sensible of my 
loss, as it plainly proved how truly he esteemed me. The disposal of my uncle's efiects, as 
you may suppose, was very displeasing to my father, whom, however, I have never seen, 
though he is still living. On my uncle's death, I endeavoured to banish my melancholy by 
travelling and change of ^place. Inglewood I had frequently heard him speak of, but never 
seen, as it was purchased before no went abroad, and had not been visited since his return, 
his precarious health usually confining us in the neighbourhood of the capital, for the 
advantage of medical assistance. The situation particularly pleased me ; and dislikkig a 
town life, I determined to fix my residence there — a resolution I do not think I shall change^ 
^ I tsteem my neighbours, and hope they do the same by me. 
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** Mrs Palmer ceased, and received the thanks of Godwin and his daughters, the /ormer q| 
whom said — * Esteem, madam, however flattering the term may be when applied from you te-j 
IIS. is not comprehensive enough to express what we owe to you; add to it gratitude and 
afTection, and it will more nearly declare the sentiments your kindness has inspired.' 

" Ah,** said Agnes, '* I shall never more, madam, look on Felix's face with dislike ; I shall 
consider him as attending the little sufferer, and forget his complexion.*'— <'I always liked 
him," added Fanny; but from this day he will be yet more estimable to me."— *' I shall 
leave you co-morrow," replied Mrs Palmer, " and will desire him, in my absence, to relate i 
to you how he saved my uncle*s life, the reason of his leaving Jamaica, and his subsequent 
distress in England. I should not neglect to tell you, that his grief on my uncle's death was. , 
equal to my own ; and though I offered to double the independence my uncle had left him, be 
declined it, entreating that he might never leave me*"—' Do not banish me, madam,' said he ; ; 
* I am almost sixty years old, and shall die with grief if I am again driven into the world.* 
^ You will easily suppose he was not necessitated to press his suit ; I assured him he was free 
to choose, and in consequence he remains my confidential servant, and I do not blush to add 
—my friend." 

Fanny and Agnes then retired to their chamber ; after which, Godwin and Mrs Palmer 
conversed for some time, both coinciding in their fears that Agnes would hardly survive the 
event that was now almost daily expected — a thought that wounded Godwin to the soul, and 
grieved the friendly Mrs Palmer. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

On the morning following, Mrs Palmer arose early, and taking leave of Godwin and the sis* 
ters, returned to Inglewood, leaving Felix to execute any commission they might want, or, i 
in case of any alteration, ride over to the Forest ; for though he was in years he was strong,. | 
and able to undertake a far longer journey. She likewise desired him to relate such events 
as might illustrate her own story, and pass the time in her absence. 

The evening after her departure, Fanny reminded him of the promise, desiring him to take 
a seat among them, which, however, he declined until much pressed ; then drew a chair at a 
respectful distance, and began as follows : — ** I was born on the coast of Guinea, and kid- 
napped from thence when about twelve years old, and brought to Jamaica, where I was ex- 
posed to sale. Among others, my late master's father, Mr Walters, came to view me, but 
thought me not fit for labour ; his son, who was about my own ngCy was with him, and looked 
upon me with such compassion, that, sensible of my situation, I could not avoid saying, ' If 
I must be a sla ve, I had rather be so with you than any other.' I was however, not* under- 
stood*; my melancholy rather interested him than my words, for running up to his father, he 
pressed him so warmly to purchase me, that he at length consented. The bargain concluded, 
I was ordered to follow them home, and introduced to my nustress, who was a West Indian 
by birth, but had married Mr Walters, who was an Englishman, when on a visit in that coun* 
try, where her children had likewise both been born. Education and example had rendered 
Mrs Walters harsh and unfeeling ; as she was so to her husband's son, you may therefore readily 
believe the slaves were not exempt. I know not whether you are acquainted with it, but it 
is the custom to mark the newly-purchased slaves just above the shoulders with the initials of 
their owner's name— an operation that is performed by heating a piece of silver, on which the 
letters are engraven, over a flame of spirits, and pressing it on the back. Tliis ceremony Mrs 
Walters always performed herself, affirming that the Slaves never pressed the stamp sufficiently 
to make the letters legible. After finding numberless faults (at least I judged so by her ac- 
tions and countenance), she made ready to give me the usual mark, which, though in reality 
no more than a common bum, appeared doubly horrid from the preparation. My young 
master, who was called Henry, was not present, but entered at the moment ; I knew not what 
he said, but could plainly understand by his gestures that he was pleading for me, for he was 
crying bitterly from the mere dread ; but I afterwards learned from an old slave who was 
present, that he insisted to his mother, who, in spite of her temper, was extravagantly fond of 
him, that his father had bought me for him, and that he had determined I should be marked 
with his own initials only. A short contention ensued ; but my young master got the better, 
and bore me off with my back unmarked, but his goodness engraven on my heart in far mora 
indelible characters. From this time I can say I truly loved him ; wished to learn his Ian- 
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gaage to express my gratitude. He was sensible of my endeavours, and would frequently 
condescend to teach me my letters ; and finding I was not dull, persevered, with an attentioi^ 
uncommon to his youth, until I could write to make myself understood, and read passably well. 
By this time I was fourteen, and perfectly understood my situation, which I considered fixed 
for life, yet I cannot say the thought on my own account gave me much pain ; so true it is 
that kindness and humanity may make even bondage bearable. About this time my mistress, 
who was extravagantly fond of china, had a present of a valuable set from England, anil 
which was placed on a table in the saloon. One day that my muster and mistress were gone- 
some miles on a visit, Mr Henry and myself were trying who could leap the farthest in the 
tame apartment, when unfortunately he fell against the table, and totally demolished the whole. 
For a moment our fears kept us silent ; to conceal it was impossible ; and we well knew that 
her rage would exceed all bounds. At length we agreed to retire to a pavilion in the farthest 
part of the garden, until the first storm-should be blown over, and that Mr Henry should pre- 
sent himself, and express his contrition. We accordingly went thither; I could not but see 
that this silly accident made him uneasy, and racked my mind how to exculpate him from any- 
ihare of the blame. At length, having remained until we were assured my mistress must have 
been sometime returned, and have discovered the mischief, as she always sat in the saloon, I 
proposed that I should repair to the house, and discover how she bore the loss ; if with calm*, 
ness, I would wait for him at home ; but if, on the contrary, she was outrageous, I was t& 
return in the course of an hour, and let him know. He consented to this conditionally ; I 
was, as the secret was entirely between us, not to confess I was even present when it hap- 
pened, but to say my young master had told me of the misfortune, and was under great con- 
cern for it, 

** This plan settled, I returned home : but I know no terms strong enough to paint the 
confusion I was witness to : all the slaves had been called, and accused with the mischief, but 
their innocence alone had been a poor defence ; she had bufiieted and struck them with her 
own hand, Mr Walters in vain endeavouring to pacify her. I entered at this moment. I wa» 
a new object : screaming with passion, she exclaiiped — * It is this young villain that has done 
it! I see it by his face ! T will have him flayed alive.' Summoning aU my courage, which I 
confess was inferior to the love I bore Mr Henry (for had not the latter supported me, I 
should certainly have relinquished my purpose), I replied—' If I have done it, madam^ I am 
willing to pay the forfeiture.' 

** * And pay it you shall,* furiously exclaimed she ; and without further question, ordered me 
to be taken into the court, and severely whipped. Had not my pride supported me at that 
moment, I know not what might have happened ; hut the idea of showing my young master 
of what I was capable of bearing to screen him from blame, rendered me equal to the efibrt,.' 
and I accompanied the men who were to punish me without resistance, tears, or entreaties,. 
ray mistress, with an inhumanity unbecoming her sex, placing herself at a window to see her 
commands properly obeyed. I was tied to a post, my crime proclaimed aloud, when Mr 
Henry rushed so suddenly between myself and the executioner, that he could not withhold his 
hand ; the blow fi^ll on his shoulders, and died his cotton waistcoat (which, except a shirt, was 
his only covering) with blood. Distracted at the sight, I cried aloud, and struggling with 
violence, broke the cord that held me, covering his body with my own ; but there was no 
occasion ; the man who inflicted the punishment stood aghast, without attempting another 
stroke, my mistress at the same time making the colonnade resound with her screams. 
' Strike,* said my young master, * I alone am guilty : think you I will see another punished for^ 
it ? If the paltry china must have a victim, let it be me« I am the offender, and if blood 
iQust be the expiation, it shall be mine.* 

** The behaviour of my young master put an entire stop to the business ; my mistress was 
shocked, and ordering me to my work, called Mr Henry to attend her to her chamber, where 
seeing her weep as his shoulder was bathed with spirits, he said—* Ah, madam, hereafter 
remember, that the unhappy men whom fortune has placed at your command, have also equal 
feeling, and perhaps parents who may contemplate their wounds with as much anguish as you 
do mine.* 

** Mr Henry, almost immediately on my leaving him, bad followed me; he feared I should 
ncur his mother's anger for only bearing the news, axtd throwing off all fear, generously deter- 
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mined to meet the storm himself, fa a word, he arrived in the crtticAl dtoment I notice^ 
saved me from the stroke of the whip, and wrote a fheth obligatioa on my heart. 

" The favour of my yoang master procured me the kiodnesil of the slaves ; and from thii 
time uiitii I was near twenty^ at which period my master and mistress were unhappily killed, 
ny situation was far from unpleasant. 

♦« The estates adjoining my master's were very extensive, and belonging to two gentlemen 
-pi|irticalarly disliked; the one employed about two hundred negroes, and the other a yet 
superior number. These men, from repeated provocations, had formed the design of rising 
and revenging themselves on their persecutors, and accordingly, seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, they joined, and executed their purpose, killing the tyrants, and deluging the estates 
with the Mood of tiieir oppressors. 

** T^s event bad been planned by the slaves of both plantations, and who, having satiated 
their vengeance at home, hastened to the estate of Mr Walters, which they reached by break 
of day (and whose wife, I grieve to sey; was particolarly disliked), and removing all opposition, 
rushed in, and sacrificed her and her too complying husband to their resentment. 

** My young master's apartment was on the other side of the yard, and I, by his own 
deshre, lay in the antechamber ; the noise awakened us, and hastening to the window, what 
was our alarm to see the carnage that bad taken place t Mr and Mrs Walters dead, naked 
aAd disfigured, were oarrfed and exposed in the open court; together with eeveral oppressors. 
The sight was too mtfch for «t affectionate and dutifiil Mm ; he fell oA th^ gf^Mmd in a state 
of insensibility, whioh, dearly at I loved him, I at that .moment thought happy. After 
hastening to fssten all the doors of the outward apartments, I retttrned to^the window, where 
I had the mortification to see that many of our own slaves had joined them, and though not 
aibeolately active, were at least paseive in the miAshief. ThrMHng up tho window, I eried 
aloud to be heard, but the general ooofiision for some thae rendered it impossible. * Give vs 
your young master,' criod the strange slaves f * we have dug vp the root, and win cut down 
the branch.' 

** With these words they advanced to the outward door, and all hope nearly forsook me, 
when calling aloud to several of our own people by name, said-—* Hear me but a moment ; I 
have something mateHal to say ; I will then throw open the doors, and leave you to act as 
you please.' 

" I have already said I was fortunate enough to be beloved by the companions of my 
slavery, and the pnesent instance proved it ; for, crying aloud, they stayed their companions, 
and entreated I might be heard, saying, I was their countryman, and a desirable ally, as I not 
only understood the use of fire-arms, but could also decypher the thoughts of Europeans, a* 
they expressed them in black characters on white paper, and by that means might forawant 
them of threatened danger, if any such communication should fall into their bands. PortU' 
nately this reason procJUred a short cessation from violence, and I was permitted to speak ; 
when, addressing particularly our own people, who were about two hundred, I said, as nearly 
as I can recollect—' Friends, countrymen, and fellow-sniTerers, it is an European saymg, that 
time and chance happeneth to all ; in you it is verified ; the present time is yours, and your 
enemies are crushed beneath yonr feet ; but may not hereafter the same chance make you 
the vanquished ?*^for what so variable as fortune? — not even the moon Hself is half so 
inconstant ; then may they not redouble our hardships, and plead for excuse that we set the 
example of blood, and are only to be ruled with a rod of iron ? Their powers and resources 
in.thts island are numerous: what are ours?— a herd of naked, unarmed men, whose sole 
defence against their numerous engines of death is bodily strength and undaunted courage^ 
poor auxiliaries to ward off the thunder of their cannon, or yet more certain musket shot. 
You have been cruelly oppressed, I confess it, but your tyrants have paid the forfeit ; their 
blood rest upon their heads ! To the slaves of this plantation I would simply direct a ques- 
tion^what has Henry Walters done? If he is the son of one of your oppressors, is that his 
fault ? Is he to suffer for the errors of his parents ? Let the man speak whom he has injured, 
and here I pledge my truth to him, to yield him instantly into his power. It is not you, Peter, 
for I remember he saved you at the expense of blows from his mother ; nor is it you, Caesar, 
for when you were ill, bow tenderly did he visit you, supplying all your wants unknown to the 
family t You, Juba, I thank, he purchased with money given him to expend in pleasure, 



heeawe wiftfa your foNMr iM«t«r;y«tt'ii«n iiaiAljr trmtad; it 4t not, Uwr^hn^ym; nor yet 
Stephen tliere, for I veanember wben nil wfifo and «Mld kgr. <iiyiair ^ ^^^ nuJpQK, 4lianfii lie 
hftd never had th»t isfectioitf dkhmnf^r, he Miiie,«o.flee j&tui, te-ought iliea iviae, «wl>ii4]eii 
they died he wept*' 

" I here paused a moment, hut all beiag rilest, I semmed^^ If dom «a«wer, I onurt Iben 
presume none have been offended; whyihen do ye seek the life of •&» who has never wronged 
you. For me, my friends, I fceely dediare my own safety ie «ot <2earer than ins. kgvrtit«de 
is not a negro vice— it is the produce o/eoider elimatei. He is aiy friend ; his sboutdera yet 
bear the scar of the whip that woold otherwiae have nsarlbed mine ; pain» with him, was not 
pat in competition with troth--^. saved ine at the expense . of hioseif. I have <oe mora to 
gay — he is in this apartment ; vain would be our struggles against a multitude — ^we witl malie 
aeoe. I wilt, as I proouaed, unbar the daors, and, if yeur hearts wU let you, kiil the truest 
friend you have aniong the Christian men^^and stab the boson wfae wouid wUUtgly Meed to 
give you liberty* happiness, for I will not aurtrtva him— we sviii die toj^ther.' 

" With these words I opened the doors. My master, who had recoveied t^e^rat att eek^ 
advanced to meet them, presenting hb breast, ^d aaying* ' I am pvef ared~-«trike.* My 
countrymen, at these words, set jap a loud mry, exclaiming, * Live, white iiMn«*4ffve to eonquer 
black man by humanity f 

" Soon Xifter.ithis, the strai^ra began to disperse, ourownmeo who had heen In any means 
jfi&trumcntal to the misehief nceompanyiog tiKao, ihe <«st hanging their heads in mennillal 
silence, or faUiog at my maater's feet, ajMl entrefllxng his oompaseion and pardon, 

** My master, soon after this eiwot, sailed for £agiand, and settled there s the meiMsoboiy 
scene that had passed had disgvsted him with Jamaica; he therefereaold off <be greater part 
of his possessions, reserving only one small plantation, whose situation he was particiilairiy 
fond ot 

" At the earnest enloreaty of the mgioe^ he made me tjM iMevseer, first givii^ me my 
liberty, and investing me with the entire command. 

* I was very unwilling to be left behind ; hut my dear master so clearly pointed out that 
my stay nearly concerned his interest and the quiet of the plantation, that I consented. For 
twenty yesurs I fulfilled the duty he enjomed me, with great salaafaetkm to inm, uad, also, to 
those over whom he hfi^ given me command ; and if I have anythjag* in the worid to haast ef,. 
it Is, that by mild measures, £^y uegraes on our planiatioa did as much iabour as double that 
number on most others. During the period before mentioned, I had seen mty master fonr 
times, in the last of which he informed me he should, in the year following, go to India. Alas f 
you know the event of that, voyage. I even now tremble at the reeotteetion ; the news of Ms 
being cast away, I can truly <^nre you, was sincerely lamaited by all his dependants ; but 
flow much more, I leave you to Judge, was their sorrow tncneased, when, the year after, tbey 
received tbcvdreadful tidings that the plantation was to be sold, and tbe laboupe|rsHliBposed of 
to the best bidder ! For myself, I waserdered to England, to render op my- oeconats. With 
a heavy hearty I bade adieu to my faithlul companions ; and, on my arrival in Eogland, I 
immediately repaired to the house .of my master's brother-in*lawt hut what « d^erenee 2n 
manners: Mr Somerton was aamiw^minded and ayarieioiw; and, having examined my 
accounts, which he found perfectly just he discharged me entirely from his en^oy, preseotiag^ 
me with five guineas in recompense for my services. I well knew my master had a niece, but 
what had I to expect from her, when her father had treated me so inhumanly ? for had he 
only empowered me te go to Jamaica, many gendemen would have been glad to employ me. 
Thank heaven, 'however, he did not, for by that means I not only met my generous mistress, 
whom I did not even know by name, but also my revered and kaiented master* 

** Stranger in England, new to the customs and manners, I at first found it difficult to^t 
employ ; but, alter some time, was. seldom at a loss, the gardeners and farmers about Tsiingten 
almost constantly employing me. Here it was, as I believe you are informed, that I first met 
with Mr Pdmer, and had some difficulty to persuade an apothecary to walk into the fields to 
bleed him, and which I verily believe he wohid Jiot imve done, but from shame of offering him 
a dollar to keep until he was paid for his trouble. Alas ! nothing but the distress of a fellow 
creature could have forced me to make the offer, for the dollar was presented me by Mr Wal- 
ters, on the day he rescued me from being aiarked on the back, since which period I had ever 
worn it ia my bosom, having drilled a hole, and fostened it t» a ribhoa for that purpose. 
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bf fore Ileft the Foivst; vIm ibea cao^ inspect th«- deception ?-^aarely none. The secr^i will 
iSQgt with oonelvMand Jdn Smith, whom we can trust To your proposal, madam,*' added 
Faooy, <* I would also make a reply, but am unequal to the task ; to refuse your generous 
ofiar would be to he unworthy of it ; let tbe cares of the first year or two be mine, Che rest 
will more worthily fall on you ; and may she live to prove her gratitude !*' 

Agnes raised her eyes to heaven, and, after struggling a moment with her emotion, 
exclaimed, ** Merciful God 1 I thank thee ; thou forgivest me, or blessings would not thus be 
multiplied upon me !" 

Mrs Palmer applauded Fanny warmly, saying, *' Be it as your tenderness has best devised, 
most exemplary of sisters ! To ask the opinion of either your father*in-law or husband would 
be superfluous ; their eyes sufficiently speak their sentiments ; the little one shall be baptized 
here, and on your return, acknowledged your -child and my goddanghter, which will, in some 
measure, account for her hereafter residing with me." 

The preliminaries thus settled, Mrs Palmer, as Agnes appeared exhanstod, proposed to 
retire, and was accompanied by Godwin and William, the first in silence contemplating the 
arrangement thst had taken place, and the latter, in exultation which he could not suppress, 
blessing the hour that alUed him to Fanny. 

They were soon after joined by Bernard, who had just arrived, anxious to see his daughters. 
He was informed of all, and expressed the highest satisfaction of the arrangement, repeating 
his unpolished thanks with a sincerity that politeness cannot always boast o£ 

On beiBg. introduced to his daughters, he scarcely knew which to caress most, and was not 
,A little delighted to find Agnes better than he had dared to hope, the return of her senses 
being regarded by him as a certain symptom of recovery, embracing both his children, kissing 
the infant, and assuring the weeping Agnes it was as dear to him as herself. 

He then observed that the absence of Godwin and William from tbe Forest made more 
.inqittiries than that of his daughters, and pressed them to return with him the following day, 
.observing, with Mrs Palmer's leave, the babe might be baptized that evening, and all settled : 
and when he reached home, he should give out that Fanny had misreckoned her time, and had 
been unexpectedly delivered : and that Agnes was somewhat recovered, and with her slster» 
expected to return speedily. 

** Ah, my father T cried Agnes, *' I shall indeed speedily return ; but never more shall 
these eyes behold the Forest of Inglewood. Lay me by Mrs Godwin ; living, she would not 
have despised me, nor have fbt bidden my dust to be mingled with hers. Fanny, my beloved 
Fanny, shall return with my unhappy babe drawing life from her bosom ; hers shall return to 
.moulder ia mine."—'* Why wilt say so ?" said Bernard; **thou art better, I am sure, and do 
not make thy father .unhappy,-*-all will yet be well." 

Mrs Palmer changed the discourse by giving her approbation to Bernard's plan of imme- 
diately baptizing the child, that they might return, at least all but Godwin, whom Fanny and 
Agnes both entreated might remain. 

Tbe curate of a neighbouring village was then procured, and the child, by Mrs Palmer's 
express desire, baptized after her, Anna Palmer, and truly registered as the daughter of Edwin 
Godwin and Agnes Bernard, the generous sponsor first taking the clergyman aside, entrusting 
him with the unhappy state of the mother, and entreating his secresy, which he promised. 

The ceremony was just concluded, when the medical practitioner entered, and pronouncing 
Agnes, on the whole, better, and Fanny almost recovered, entreated both might be kept quiet, 
and soon after took his leave. 

The following day Bernard and William departed for the Forest, and soon after Mrs Palmer 
first bidding an affectionate adieu to the sisters, and promising to see them again speedily. 

CHAPTER XXIX 
Edwin, as before observed, had determined to get leave of absence, and endeavour todevelope 
Ul that was passii^ at Inglewood ; he bad no doubt but Fanny had revealed to his father the 
business of Harris, and immediately surmised that the health of Agnes was restored, and 
removed from tbe Forest to be out of his power. Full of this idea, he prepared for his 
departure ; neither tbe entreaties of his wife, nor yet the fascination of Mrs Whitmore, having 
power to alter his purpose, or even to procure intelligence where he was going, Harris alone 
being in the secret. Mrs Godwin, whose temper was natiiraUy violent, and whose conduct 



hadiproTerd bow miioh f)i6 wa* «tt«ttlM}d to BdniA, ooald \\\ braek sudi cofustaat negtect from 
a man aba bad riM««d Qy«« to tbo height of haowa wishes ; and having in vain tried entreaties, 
could no longer oonceal tbo seatimentf his oooduct inspired, and gave free vent to her anger, 
reprobating her own folly and his ingratitude in the strongest terms, all of which had no effect 
but increasing bis dislike to her» and forcuig expressions that wounded her in proportion as she. 
loved bina. In short, the agitation of her mind brought on a fev«r, which raged with such 
violem:e that her life was pronouaoed in the greatest danger, and Edwin's journey in conse- 
quence stopped, not from afiection, but merely to preserve appearances. Harris, however, he 
iinmcdiatdy sent off to Mr Jeremiah Jenkins^ to pn>oure all possible intelligence, and endea- 
vour to discover the retreat of Agnes. Mrs Godwin's fever» from its first appearance, had 
been declared of the malignant kind* and on the tenth day manifested the most alarming 
l^mptoms. £dwin was, tberafore, with aU dna preliminaries, desired to prepare for an event 
which might g^ve him the highest pleasure in espeetanoy— the death of his wife. His conscience 
would, indeed, in spite of all his endoavonrs, be tronblasome, and present his ingratitude in. 
stJTong and glaring Qolours ; but these qualms -were more than counterbalanced by the rap^ 
turoua ft(iea of being ai liberty to address' Agnes» whose iinrgiveness he could not doubt, 
circumstanced as they were ; and he possened a fortime which, even disinterested as she was,' 
eoald not iaii of having its pcQper weight. 

The cold severit/.ef his fikther, and thi» wane resentment of William, gave him some 
uneasiness ; but even these he thought oonld be easiljr snrmodated; he shonld represent his 
^mer conduct as an error be was unwarily drawn iaio» and thnow himself totally on the 
neccy of Agnas* Notwithstanding these>meditatioii% he was so good an adept in the art of 
dissimulation, as to coneeai his pleasurable santimeatsundeii tlie specious guise of concern and 
Woderness, atteading bis wife with, an unwearied care, which was applauded by the spectators^ 
and highly grateful to the unhappQr object, who still loved him w^t enough to believe every 
excuse be <^Qse to advance for his post oondnoit, and every asseveration for the future, if she 
was spared to him* 

ThuS| for her own tatbibotiea, happily deceived* she foiigave aSl, and expired as he was 
seated by her side, the unhappy yict^ of a misplaced affection, to which she had first sacri- 
ficed her person and fortune, then herli£b 

Thongh this event wee ntore Wished than dreaded by Edwin, yet, when it arrived, It made 
an impression whioh he could net immediately shako off, particularly as he had no pleasurable 
resources in his own mind to banish the uneasy sensation, nor couM in such a case seek them 
abroad. 

Mrs Godwin bad particularly desired to be carried to the family vault of her parents, in 
Leicestershire ; and partial, even in her hist moments, to the unworthy oli|ect of her affection, 
had requested be would attend to her remains, all which he faithfully promised, and as truly 
performod. 

During Mrs Godwin's illness Edwin had heard twice from Harris, but nothing satisfactory, 
^cept that it was reported that Agaes's unhappy malady was rather decreased, and that 
she had only been removed for change of air. 

Possessed of this intelligence, be attended his wife's funeral, which was no sooner over than 
he returned post to Ijondon, determined to settle his affkirs with all possible despatch, repair 
to Inglewood, procure his pardon, abjnre bis errors, and wed Agnes, as soon as her consent, 
and decency, would allow« 

He felt the infiuence wealth had on his own heart, and doubted not but it must also have 
some on that of Agnes* and therefore determined on what he thought a master stroke to 
silence all reproaches. This was no other than causing a deed to be properly executed, by 
which be endowed her, on their marriage, with the entire command and disposal of the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, which was more than the half of his property ; and. that he thought 
a fhll compensation for past errors, and what must effectually silence all present objections, c. 

Thus prepared he determined to depart, and join his servant at Jenkins's, make every 
necessary inquiry, then act accordingly ; but the evening previous to his journey received the 
folkywtng letter from Harris: — 

« Sir, I have been indefatigable in the business in which you have employed me, and hope 

this time to* retrieve my error at Inglewood. All my inquiries to discover the retreat of the 
si^tam were frnitless until yesterday .monung, when I saw a ehaiae pass the inn at full speed. 
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followed by your brother, and soon afterwards by the negro whom Jenkins mentioned. I lost 
no time, but mounting my horse, kept them in view the whole day ; and towards evening saw 
them stop at a small house near Richmond, where your brother handed out a lady and dis- 
missed the chaise. 

*' As this plainly proved it the place of their destination, I rode into the town, entered an 
inn, and having ordered supper, asked several questions, and among others, describing the 
nouse, and pretending to admire the situation, inquired to whom it belonged? The waiter 
replied, it was originally purchased by a lady of great fortune, but who was supposed to have 
given it to a Mrs Smith, the widow, of a sea^officer, and sister of a surgeon in the town, 
whose name having enquired, I ceased my questions,' fearful of incurring suspicion. The next 
morning, being for your service, sir, conveniently seized with a bilious complaint, I walked to 
the doctor's to procure a medicine, or rather intelligence, but found that the principal was 
engaged with his patients, and a deputy, exactly suited to my wishes, left in care of the shop. 
After drinking one of his infernal potions,, which nothing but my respect to you, sir, could 
have made nie swallow, I retired^ entreating-he would call on me at my inn in half an hour, as 
I assured him my disorder sometimes increased very suddenly, and required immediate 
assistance. The fellow was punctual ; but being quite recovered by the first salutary draught, 
I generously, sir, as I knew you would approve, presented him,with a couple of guineas for 
himself, and called for a bottle of wine. In short, sir, the money and my elocution charmed 
him ; and the wine warming his heart, he grew communicative, and before we had finished 
the second bottle, perfectly understood each other.*he answering my questions as readily as 
I asked them. His master, he said, was a close old fellow, whom it would be useless to 
interrogate ; and that for his own part, he knew little of the ladies at Mrs Smith's, except 
that one had just recovered frem a melancholy state of insanity, bnt was supposed to be in 
the .last stage of a consumption ; yet, on the whole, she was, he heard his master say the 
evening before, better than he had seen her. Not being able to procure more satbfactory 
Information, I dismissed him,. having first finished another bottle, and obtained his promise of 
calling on me again in the evening. I was, however, much vexed and disappointed, for he 
returned in an hour miserably drunk ; and, with a melancholy face, informed me his employer 
had discharged him, in consequence of his being in liquor. 

'* Sincerely vexed at this, I entreated him to go back, and endeavour to make his peace ; 
but he assured me his master was so obstinate a dog, it would be of no avail ; nor did he, as 
he said, much care, as he had long proposed to go to London. Thus obliged to acquiesce, I 
made him farewell, and sat down to give you this information, waiting your orders at the 
Angel Inn, in this town, not venturing near Mrs Smith's, lest I should be discovered by your 
brother's wife, and give suspicion. Wating your answer with impatience, 

'* I am, sur, your humble servant, 

*' Edward Harris.** 

Edwin had no sooner read this letter, than instantly ordering a postchaise and four, he 
departed, travelling day and night until he reached Richmond, rejoicing at the intelligenoe 
that Agnes's senses were restored, and never doubting but, as her malady proceeded from his 
falsehood, his return, ready to espouse her on any terms, would remove it. 

At first he thought of writing to his father or Agnes, but soon relinquished that project, 
saying, as he considered on the subject—*' No, no, a personal interview, and that unexpected, 
will be the most decisive for me ; a letter would be only productive of a consultation, in 
which cold prudence would be predominant, and our meeting protracted ; while on the eon* 
trary, if I take them unprepared, on my knees entreat to be heard, plead for pardon, and 
promise never more to err, nature will at once incline my father to pity, and love force my 
Agnes to forgive, and once more receive my vows— vows which I henceforward mean to hold 
sacred, for where can I find such another angel ? Methinks I already feel the exultation I 
shall experience on presenting her to the world— >8he universally admired, myself universally 
envied ; thus at once gratifying both my pride and love." 

The ill state of health of Agnes would now and then intrude, but elated with the flattering 
picture ardent fancy had painted, he endeavoured to cast off all uneasy reflections, and think 
alone of the pleasure that awaited him. 

On his arrival at Richmond, he ordered the post*boy to the inn Harris had mentioned, and 
found him waiting for either the letter or his arrival; he oonld. however, infi>rm him 
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ftothing farther than what he hefore ktievr, except that he helleved there were none of tho 
male part of the Inglewood family at Mrs Smith's, as William and Bernard had passed him 
on hortehaek on the high road the afternoon he wrote the letter which hrought Edwin with ' 
such speed, and who arrived at Richmond the seventh day after Agnes's delivery. 

This news was not unpleasing to Edwin ; h^ flattered himself he should be more success- 
iiil by taking Agnes alone, or at least only supported by Fanny ; and therefore, regardless of 
latigue, he determined to lose no thne, but visit them that very evening. 

Harris would have dissuaded him from this step, as it was late, and he apparently much 
fatigued, but in vain ; he ordered him to show him the house, which before they reached, it 
' was nine o'clock, and the night completely dark. 

Arrived at the gate, Edwin dismissed his servant, and entered the court before the door. 
An unusual tremor sdzed him as he raised his hand to pull the bell } and withdrawing 
it without the effort, he paused a moment to reflect and recover his emotion. " Why do I 
tremble thus?" said he, <* what have I so much to dread, or whose frowns need I fear? An 
hour's anger will be the most of the business, or a few reproaches, which I shall long to 
silence, while uttered from the beautifhl lips of my Agnes ; away then with this childish folly ; 
I am determined to conquer, and triumph over every difficulty." 

During this soliloquy he wi^ walking round the house, the garden of which joined the foifi- 
court, and completely surrounded the dwelling. 

In the back front was a door ; and what gave no small pleasure, it was half open. Deter- 
mined, if possible, to determine whom he had to expect to meet with, he cautiously entered, ^ 
and for a moment stood still to listen ; but all was dark and quiet, except on one side, in a 
parlour fronting the garden, where he perceived a light under the door. Emboldened by the 
solitude around, he advanced, and lent an attentive ear, but no sound reached it. His eye 
was next applied to the keyhole : but the apartment was apparently deserted, though he 
could not see to the forther end, but plainly perceived two large candles burning on a table in 
the centre. At that moment he heard a walking over head, and was on the point of retiring 
hastily ; but again all was still, and he regained his post. 

He now repented that he had not written first to Agnes, to inform her of all that had 
passed— his contrition and mtention^but it was too late. « Yet," continued he, after a 
pause, **as I am so ridiculously weak to-night, I am half inclined to retire, first leaving on 
the table in this apartment the deed which makes the greater part of my fortune over to 
Agnes ; I have it in my pocket. I will show her I am free to ofier her my heart, and prepare 
her for my reception to*morrow. It is sealed and directed, so there can be no danger of 
leaving it ; or should it by any means fall into other hands, it would be useless — ^fortunate 
thought! it will save me a world of explanations, nor can she be insensible to it. lam 
to-night overpowered with fatigue, and shall to-morrow urge my suit with redoubled ardour." 
Thus resolved, he opened the door with caution, and convinced that the apartment was 
empty, advanced ; but a scene at once presented that struck him with astonishment and 
horror, for on the side of the room he had not before seen, stood on trestles a coffin, simply 
decorated with the usual insignia of death. A cold sw^at bedewed his forehead, his knees 
knocked together, and for some moments his feet seemed rooted to the ground. At length — 
*' What business had I here !" exclaimed he ; <*yet what is this to me? Cannot people die 
without causing me this alarm ? I blush at my folly to be thus startled at the sight of a 
mere wooden case ; yet, merciful God ! should it contain my father, for he was said to be ill ; 
but, fool that I am — ^he is doubtless at Inglewood. Distraction 1 " continued he, viewing 
the coffin, without approaching it, '* I can bear no more ? Away, foolish fear 1 I will be 
satisfied, whatever be the consequence." 

With these words he approkched, and, with a forced courage, snatched one of the candles 
from the table, and advanced towards the object of his terror, twice raising his hand before 
he could find strength to remove the lid ; which at length pushing aside, regardless of the 
inscription, he discovered in the calm sleep of death, the beautiful and once blooming Agnes, 
with an infant on her bosom. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Edwin gave a cry of horror— his strength forsook him — ^the candle dropped from his enervated 
band, and be felt senseless on the it6}xnd by the side of the coffin. The noise alarmed the 



hovwe ; and Godwin, leayinf MrS'Siiifeh.wiakFHiQfi r«iit««ravi8theaiMritoitil,%eiDg' jofne^ 
on the stairs by Felix, who had heard theaaiso, aaid who was iflao h«stonto|^ to ImMi fMe 
cause. Though astonished on their first enlerii^ thftioent i» ftad a nta»'e«t6tltfMI fir'illl 
appearance lifeless on the floor, yet that tensalion vmm s^ediiy iKmldied by ^ mm i a a H f, 
curiosity, and every other idea, giving way to the snaaatiea of the telrtider. 

Edwin was in deep mourning, and had fallen on his &oe, which eircliittslaii6e; addM tt^'Ms 
dress, totally concealed him from the knowledge of Us fiilher. Fel6z,'iMet atert, ran to raise 
him, and turning him from the position in whieb he had ftllt% at once vUscaref^NA fa tSodwin. 
the face of his guilty son. 

" Execrable murderer !'* exclaimed the old many wkbdrawing the hand be had stvetehcd 
out to assist him, as if it had touched a serpent, ** dost 4hoa peraecate her erm in death f" 

By the application of waler to.hia templen^ and the ease of Feiix, Bdwhi isegan 4o tetcn^r. 
" Cease your attention,** continued Godwixv gazing on hm with aoountenaoea iMpfeswd willi 
mhigled grief and resentment ; " let him die, iest heliv« to CDBuait move eriflies, snd swett-tiie 
account beyond the reach of mercy.*' 

Edwin slowly revived ; and though neither fear nw tupentitioB had any share iw ab' 
character, yet his eyes first fixing on the figure of FeUx hendiog enren him (so powerful waa th» 
sense of guilt), that striving to disengage himself, he exolatned* shoddermg vHlAi horror, 
*^'MercffuI God, who art thou ?" His eyes at that moment ttct those of hia fotfaer, and tbe 
emotion occasioned by the person of Felix, as the leaser evil, instantly vainhed, and hSdhig his 
jhce on his Moulder, he cried — *' Hide me*-save me— my fitther*s preaence is to much 1 all else 
r icanbeaf.** — '* Unhappy, guilty wretch !** exclaimed Godwhi, ** if yeii ahrhik thnss from my 
a^t, how win you meet that of a justly offended God, from whoaa natther yonr crimes nor 
murders are hidden ? The longest life spent in contrition and penitenoe can scarcely atone 
for parricide, perjury, the violation of innocence, and the feU conseqncnees of yonr depravity, 
the death of one whose only fault was her misplaced tendemeaa; and finally, that of an nn- 
happy babe, doomed even in its mother's womb to fall a victim to your oflhnees ! Can mxdtt 
deeds, Bdwin, hope for mercy ? If they can, delay not, but repent ; and with a sincere con- 
trition seek for pardon."—** I dare not hope nor ae^ it,*' answered Edwin ; 'M am forsaken of 
God, and ere this you must have cursed the day in which I rccemd my beiog.''-^** Aias Y* 
replied' Godwin ; **in an unhappy hour of distraction, I indeed did more— I cursed thyself: 
but what is my curse — seek to deprecate that of heaven— ^ilty, that I was, when the mihl 
angel most injured, forgave, and even with her latest breath entreated pardonr fbr thevt 1"— 
' <* Snongh ,** cried Edwin, " it is complete ; my own curse is feUen- on my devoted head ; 
repentance and contrition are vain ; can they recall the past— reinstate me ia imiacenee smd 
your affection- bring back my mother from the grave, or awaken A^gnes and her infant to life ? 
^~^**Her tnfdnt /'* replied Godwin ; but instantly recoUecting himseh; and giving in to £dwin*s 
mistake, he added, " Thank heaven, her infant is beyond the reach of its inhnnan father !*' — 
** Oh God r cried Edwin, in an agony of grief, as he gazed on the Iffeless form, could I hanre 
suspected this !— .a child ! — Oh ! Agnes I Agnes I what must have been thy sorrows ! Tfafs 
babe, that might have been a pledge of love between us, is but a f#esh weight to plonge me 
yet deeper In perdition ! Oh, had she but lived to hear my penitence, to know my sorrows ! 
or had even the infant been spared, that I might repair to it tbe wrongs done to its unhappy 
mother f But it seems as if all the avenues of mercy were closed against me ! yes, I feel the 
hand of heaven is upon me, and to struggle with my fate is vain. You waep, my father^— 
but what do I say ? I have no father, no brother— I am alone— cursed evsen in existence! 
Could te&rs of blood obliterate my offences, yet what would they avail ? Oh, that look of 
innocence, his face falling on the bosom of Agnes, will sentence me to everlesting perdition.'* 
Tbe distress of Godwin was too powerful to be expressed in words; he leaned against 
the foot of the cofiin, and appeared ready to sink on the floor from the violence of his emo- 
tion. 

" You have called me your friend," said Felix, addressing Godwin ; ^ at this time permit 

me to use the influence of one. Withdraw from this scene ; conaider the aitnation of your 

daughter-in-law, and the anxiety she is now labouring under." 

With these words Felix gently took the arm of Godwin, who made no reply, and led him 
from the sight of Edwin's unavailing sorrow. 

Iktwiny now left alone, gave way to the moat frantie giiaf ; heeaUodtloiNl <m Agnes— «ie« 
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uittdliiiiiBBlf wt|H iiwi l>if' iriifnl"lnrriiy<ttip(rnnitT>n-rTfhf Tinndr then niiiiig her left 
irlKtira»lii»«iififii»^M«ilMrfiag^tfaBBtrf^ be had placed there on the fatal 

niglitofheriaiM^! 'Mk'iilentfavtpahifitl'Temenibranee redoubled his anguish and dis- 
traction; ho started, the hand dropped front between his^and striking his forehead with his 
cIcBched bandl, h* nBhed'mil of the aiMrtmenrt, ezdafming-.*« Hell f hell! thoa eanst not. 
giveextrener tortwrr 

Felhi* hk theBwantime/M Godwin to his daoghter*in>raw's chamber, where he forced him 
t» swafiowa glasrof wine, tfienr hastened down to the room where he had left Edwin^who waa, 
gone, as already related, and in such confusion, that his hat still laj on the floor* where it had 
Ibvtfidleii. 

Fella had hot jnsfe co u i muui cated this intelligence to Godwin, when a ringing was heard at* 
tbe<gat9, aad wlkieb proTed to be William, who was arrived from Ing}ew.ood« His sorrow foff , 
the loss of Agnea ww not hiftribr to that of his wife and father, and waa greatly increascdr by ' 
fte scene whieh be heard hod just passed. The news of Agnes*s death had reached him two 
dufs before, but the distress of Bernard had rendered him incapable of attending them there; 
tbe particulars of'the unhappy event were therefore unknown to him. 

Agnas-Md died on the third day after her delivery, the flattering symptons so frequeni fai 
decays havtBg- suddenly disappeared, and given place to the immediate prognostics of ap^ 
preaehtng dlssoliition. Calm and resigned, she endeavoured to speak comfort to her weeping; 
sister, and the stfll more unhappy Godwin ; gave the kindest remembraaces of duty ia hac 
fiifher, and gratitude to Mrs Palmer and William ; and» finally^ in the broken snatchea of her 
breath, fervently prayed fbr her infant and Edwin. 

"Oh, Father of Mercy !** cried she, **by the peace thou hast designed to shed on my 
soul, I trust I am forgiven I Oh, extend tbe goodness to the partner of my crime 1 awaken 
hnn to repentance and virtue; hfs faults are not beyond thy power to pardon ^ error t» 
nan is as- inherent as mercy and forgiveness are to thee. Bless my babe ; may every sorrow^ 
I hsfve felt be* repaid by a bfessing on my child ! Make her worthy those frienda thou haak 
raised to shic;ld her from the opprobrium that must have otherwise fallen on her helpless 
nmocence ! At some distant time may her father love her as I would have done 1 so shall mjr 
spirit, if permitted *to look down on earth, be gratified.** Agnes ceased for a few momeats^ 
«id appeared to struggle for breath ; but recovering in some degree, she resumed, addressingi 
6edwtR<^«* Oh, my dear, my honoured parent !*for so I will call you for this last time, gii«r 
not way to sorrow ; weep not for me ; Fanny wiU repay my debt of love and duty. Fanny, 
ny beloved companion. Sister, friend,' what words can I find to address thee, or what blessingff 
equal to my wishes ! The strongest I express is, thy Own deeds hang over thee ! Assist my 
worthy brother in comforting my father ; tell him I wished to fix my last looks on him. Then 
turning iter expiring eyes towards Godwin, she added, after a painful and convulsive pause*. 
** Bless all my friends t Pardon, my father, pardon the deluded Emma ! tell her I rentembered 
her at this awful hour : and, oh, God of Mercy, hear ray prayer ! forgive my unhapf^ Edwin." 

This sentence ,she pronounced with energetic earnestness, her eyes raised with fervent 
hope, and a sweet smile of placid happiness enlivening her features ; then gently bowing* hec 
head forward, as she pronounced the last worcf, expired without a groan,, struggle, or aof^ 
convulsion that might mark the fi^nal' separation of the active spirit from its earthly tenement, v 

Though this event had long been expected, yet the shock it occasioned was dreadful ; had 
not Godwin's grief been diverted by the situation of his daughter-in-law, he had undoubt«diy 
sunk under it ; but her sorrow, in some measure, beguiled him of his own. She had been 
delirious the whole night after her sister's death, calling aloud on Agnes, and struggling taget 
out of bed to go to her ; but exhausted by the exertion, towards naming had fallen into a 
heavy sleep, during which Mrs Smith had persuaded Godwin to have the body of Agnes 
removed, as the sight at a future period would but increase ) er grief. Fanny, after a few 
hours' rest, awakened, relieved from the fever, and resigned to her loss, the acuteness of her 
first sorrow sinking Into a serenity that at once bespoke her fortitude and religion. 

At Qrtt she seemed dissatisfied that Agnes was removed, but her father's reasons were: < 
admitted with a sign of acquiescence, and pressing tbe babe to her bosom, she exclaimed— 
** Agnes, it ever I fbrget thy worth, so far as to love any child more than this- thy sacred : 
deposit, may the Almighty shew me my error and ingratitude by depriving; me of it T 

ill the mondhgra mdn had'been sent off to Inglewood by the surgeon, as Felix could ill be 
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spared, in the general distress, to convey the news by letter to Mrs Palmer, entreating her ta. 
break it to Mr Bernard and William, the former of whom bad been so violently shocked at the 
intelligence, that William, however distressed, and anxious to attend bis wi£e and father, could 
not dotermine to leave him until he became more calm. 

Agnes, in this interim, had been put into the coffin, and the babe of Fanny, conformable ta 
what she had herself expressed, placed by her side. This arrangement had likewise another 
incentive; Fanny wished her infant to be buried at loglewood, and by this means she 
was conveyed thither, without the questions which a second coffin would doubtless hav^^ 
occasioned. 

On Agnes being placed in her last receptacle, Mrs Smith had attempted to draw the ring 
from her finger ; but either from the sUffiiess of death or its swelling, had found this difficult 
to efTect, and therefore had referred the task to her brother, in which interim Edwin had 
arrived, and added redoubled anguish to the yet bleeding wounds of the family. 

William, on his first arrival, hastened to the chamber of Fanny, whom he found employed 
in endeavouring to restore his father to some degree of calmness. He looked at her in silent 
admiration ; traces of the most poignant affliction sat on every feature, yet she evidently 
endeavoured to suppress her own feeUngs, fearful of adding to the general unfaappioess. 
Having first embraced his father, he advanced towards her, and throwing his arms about her i 
as she sat up in bed, could only express his sorrow by speechless agony. For some time she I 
joined her tears with his ; but soon recovering her emotion, she said—'* Is this, William, th» 
way you should teach me fortitude ? We both love Agnes, as our actions to this little one 
shall prove, but we have also other duties to fulfil— -to comfort our parents, by conquering our 
own grief and enabling them to bear theirs by shewing them they have children yet left t« 
soften the sorrows of their age. ** 

** Matchless woman T cried Godwin, '* with such a monitor should William ever err, how 
heavy must be his condemnation P Then struggling with his emotion, he had entered into 
the particulars of what had passed, expressing his concern at the outrageous gi'ief of Edwin, 
and his surprise, how he could enter the house, and also depart so privately. 

This mystery was, however, soon explained by Felix, who informed them that the glast 
door to the garden had been left open, and that he had doubtless entered and departed that 
way. His discovering their retreat was also a subject of wonder : but his apparent ignorance 
respecting the infants convinced them that his intelligence coald not give them material 
uneasiness, as he would not fail to keep secret the share he had in Agnes's death* 

'* Good heaven P cried Godwin, " should the unhappy boy, in this hour of anguish, rush into 
the presence of his Creator I Alas ; I ^ven yet tremble at the remembrance of the horror and 
despair which distorted his features 1" 

William made no reply, but soon after leaving his father and Fanny, he, with Felix, walked 
into the town, and inquired at the various inns for his brother, both by name and describing 
his person. At the last he called, he was told that such a gentleman had that very eveniag 
arrived about seven o*clock, and inquired for a man who had resided there for near a week— 
that both had gone out together, but returned separately ; the first returned in a short time, 
and the other, after some stay, in a state of frenzy ; that he had struck his companion, and 
ordered a chaise and four almost instantly after his return, and, finally, had gone, accompanied 
by the man, who was apparently his servant, near two hours. 

With this intelligence, William hastened to his father, to whom he disclosed it, being more 
reconciled, on the reflection that Edwin was not, at such an hour of deserved punishment^ 
left entirely to himself. 

William, before he retired for the night, stole alone to the receptacle that contained hi» 
sister Agnes, and kissing her cold lips, cheeks, and forehead, bade her a final adieu. 

'* Merciful God T' exclaimed he, as he gaxed on her, <* is this all that is left of the beauteous 
and blooming Agnes, who two years since was hailed the Queen of May, whose lively har- 
monious note was most distinguished in the song, and whose active step was foremost in the 
dance ? Cruel Edwin, what hast thou done 1 grasped at a shadow, and cast from thee a 
treasure never, never to be regained 1" 

By Fanny's desire, the burial was delayed until the should be able to return to Inglewood ; 
tlie coffin, therefore, on the following day, was closed, the surgeon first taking off the ring^ 
which was now removed without difficidty, the swelling having entirely lubiided A few 
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evenings after arrived the friendly and humane Mrs Palmer ; William now lost no time, but 
taking an affectionate farewell of his wife and father, delighted to leave them in such hands, 
he hastened away, in order to administer comfort to the distressed Bernards 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Edwik, on his rushing oat of the house, had« as the dian truly told William, returned in a 
state little short of frenzy, and having no other object on whom to vent his rage, had struck 
Harris, and cursed him in the bitterest terms, accusing him of| twice drawing him Into the 
most horrible dilemmas. Harris, however had borne all with temper, endeavouring to per- 
suade his master to bed, but in vain : he insisted on a chaise being instantly made ready, and 
setting off immediately for liondon.—" I will fly," said he in a paroxysm of rage, " I will fly, 
and forget them all I— a father tdo ! Accursed night, in which I purchased a momentary 
gratification at the expense of years of pain I— infernal villain that I was, to take advantage* 
of the alarm and emotion my arts had. created ! But I am justly punished — the pangs of hell 
cannot equal those I feel. My wife, too (accursed name), died, as if on purpose to mock my^ 
hopes ! Another murder ! Well — well— -well I is not my number yet complete ! For what ' 
have I now to live? — nothing! My dearest hopes destroyed, and by whom ?— fool, knave, 
idiot, miscreant, that I am— by myself 1" 

The chaise being prepared, he threw himself in, and had advanced three stages towards 
London by the next morning, when he found himself too ill to proceed, and was unwillingly 
obliged to give way to Harris's entreaty, and retire to bed. Rest, however, was not to be 
procured, even by the fatigues he had undergone, the horrors that distracted him redoubling- 
by quiet and inaction : in a few hours his overcharged brain lost the faculty of distinctly 
thinking, and he was bewildered in frenzy. Harris immediately called in medical aesistance, 
who pronounced him in a high fever, and used the necessary means to relieve him : but al| 
their cares were unavailing : for three weeks his delirium continued with short intervals, the 
paroxysms being not only dreadful to the sufferer, but also to the beholders, dashing his head 
against the bed posts, striking his fwehead, gnashing his teeth, and calling perpetually on 
Agnes, his wife, and mother.—" Take them away," cried he, «* drive them back to the grave, 
they torment me to death — my wife has poisoned me — my mother has shot me through the 
head — and Agnes,** exclaimed he, with redoubled emotion, ^ has struck a poignard through 
my heart. Murder — murder — who has committed murder? Not I. I can kill without 
poison, pistol, or dagger — my love can do the business. Now see — see— they all laugh at me r 
.i-oay, then I'll laugh too— ha, ha, ha ! Oh, oh 1— Agnes, Agnes.** 

These paroxysms were usually followed by insensibility ; nor was his delirium always 
raving, but frequently partook of the melancholy cast, yet always reiferred to the same objects. 
— " Hark !** said he, " they are letting Agnes's coffin down into the grave— they are placing 
her on my mother — the worms that will devour the first will now feast on the last. See — ^twa 
are already fixed on her ruby lips, and one in the dimple of her downy cheek !— will no one 
remove them ? Call my wife— she can take them ofi; for she helped to fix them there. Tell 
her ril give back all her wealth. What ! cannot ye find her ? Seek her then in the charnel 
house ; bid her take all, but save my Agnes.** 

Such was the unhappy fate %f Edwin, a victim to his own crimes, and a terrible example 
that the pangs of conscience can render even this life a hell, though possessed of youth, 
strength, beauty, understanding, and wealth. 

At length he began slowly to recover, but was for above three months unable to leave the^ 
inn where he was taken ill When he gained a little strength, he made short excursions 
round the country, carefully avoiding all correspondence with his family, whom he could now 
not bear to think of, as ho was convinced that they must regard him as the cause of all their 
misfortunes, and hate him accordingly. 

A month after Agnes's death she was removed to Ingiewood for interment ; Godwin, Ber- 
nard, and William, preceding the hearse on horseback, in deep mourning, and with hearts yet 
more gloomy than their habite. At a short distance behind was Mrs Palmer's chaise, contain, 
ing herself, Fanny, and the little one, attended by Felut on horseback, in which order they 
reached the Forest in two days, the scattered inhabitantt of which, being informed by the di^ 
tressed Bernard of the time the body would arrive, having collected to receive it at the 
distance of a mile firom home ; the elders on horseback, the yonthi on foot, in their best habi* 



IkagaiM^, ■♦ttadiar, tiM'tnadsMrln twMI* f^mift Mdl notlittfeooAr. (kk mtefiag the eaTaI(»de ' 
theiie>gte wMBfyfad^aii ■» ymmg ftu «e i» d«wfag ifeeeofti^ prec e e^d with it to crfanrch, 
two young girls wakiag iMforvstteiriiig i«weN^ e%lit sapporfiDgtfiie |MdI, and die remainder 
following, with the youths singing a funeral hynnr. 

The whole family, together with lfe» Mnetv had so strongly urged Fanny to be taken im- 
medialely hone» that she consented, thoBgh witk diffievlty, the lady accanpanying her. 

The alteratioB tiiat three mw rt h i had made m little Reuben, who was novr near a year cH 
his artless canesses, the jeakms enriosity wieb wbieh he appeared to view the young stranger, 
ail conspired t» Uun^ the aenteneaa ofl het grief. He viewed Che infant's hands, touched its 
feet, chueUody atad iaall^btld up* tria chab6y iface t» kiss her. Fanny pressed both to her 
bososn^ wept aver Iheia* and her tears having eaied her overcharged bosom, by the time the 
mottnMsasaturnadlrMBthdfaneral, sha cafaned her emotion and received them with com- 
posed finnneasM 

It waa happy lor Faany' thai she bad been dieeaaded firotn attending the burial, for God- 
w(ia*s diatresB had deeply afiactedthe spectateps» The earth* had been removed from Mrs 
Godwia*«coffiai»diggMg the grave of Agaes, wha was pTaced by her side; which sight 
redoubled his grief t» suah anr exeessr that hit son eould scarcely support him, Bernard wring- 
ing his own hands, yet sobbing words of comfort to his brother-in-law. 

'< Ohv AfDieBk Agaes!" cried Gadwia, ** would I had died for thee! how much better 
wulA vfff ag0 have becoase the grave than thy youth and sweetness T " Be comforted, my 
best firieady" said Bernard; taking his hand ;. " it breaks my heart to see you thus lament a 
child of mine* GM gave her, aad has taken her back ; but he hath left us other children : 
tharefoce be oan^rted.'* 

All stayed uatil the grave was closed, when Bernard taking the right arm of Godwin, 
William holding the left, they proceeded homewards, accompanied by the friendly villagers, 
who saw them Ba£ely enter their own housev and then departed in silence to their respective 
homes. ^ 

For soma wedia the family remained absorbed in grief ; at length the lenient hand of time 
began to reconcile them to their tosB.« and the living rather than the dead caused their tears 
to flew. 

By Mrs Pakner*a bankers in t6wii they had made mquiries concerning Edwin, and learnt 
his lady's death-i-but of himself nothing ; as to Emma, all respecting her was silent ; the 
family therefisre would have thought themselves more happy to weep on their graves, than con- 
tinually to deplore the errors of their lives. 

GU>dwiB'8 health. In the meantime, appeared by aTmost imperceptible degrees to recover, 
but his former muscular strength was gone, and he was reduced into a thin old roan. 

Felix, whom he had introduced to Bernard, was their favourite companion, and frequently 
helped them to beguile theitf king winter evenings with tales of his former days, the unhappy 
state of the negro slaves mMkr inhumaa masters, and numberless other subjects, all new to 
Bernard, who, on the rehttion of any exertion of cruel power, would clench his fist, scarcely 
refraia an oath, and wish he had the fair breaking of the oppressor's bones. 

Reuben at first, on the appearance of Felix, would hide his fjice in his mother's apron, but 
soon grew familiar ; would run to meet him, climb on his knees, or explore his pocket for an 
apple, which waa usually deposited there. 

William, by his activity and good management, took the whole care of the farms on him- 
self, Fanny bckig equatty diligent in her department. 

Margery, aceordhig to her promise to Mrs Godwin, was only employed with the children, 
two strong girls, as the family was large, being taken for the household work* 

CHAPTER XXXlh 
Edwin had ha some degree recawred Ma heaKh, as before observed, but his spirits had 
received a blow not easily overcome i he-citetermined to hasten to London, dispose of his com- 
misaioii* retire abaoad, and cndsavefir bf travelling to conquer his melancholy ;. but, before 
he weoti lesalvad lo ride met to tho Fbrest, visit the grave of Agnes, and take an everlasting 
farewell of the spot. One fine monrifif hip aecordfngly executed hts purpose, having heen for 
sdflsa diQf« wUhkir^ ihw mile»} and leaving his horse at a house of entertainment at the village, 
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mlUd (omud to Um/W«U kiunur ebufcl^pvd.. ApMi itone, iiitfi bit nwdiirV bMM^ 
narked the spot wImm |ba waa.l«i4f and by ii» fkfo «lotd qb0 «|iiBUy simple, with tbii 
ioBcription; 

AGNES BSHNABJDb 



His mind, though iour«d to ibrrow, was not proof against thU trial i he threw himtei/09 
the ground, and wept aloud for a considerable time* un^ ali^iwer coming owrthe stilt 
whistling, disturbed him from his posture* the man, by his spade and ibovel» showing he wai^ 
going to make a residence for some new inhabitant. 

The fellow, who had only come to the Forest to assist the sexton, who was a man in ye«r% 
since Edwin's departure, seeing a fine gentleman, pulled off his hat, made a leg, and said, 
" Mayhap* sir» if you be a stranger, you may wish to see our church ?" JBdwin conquere4 
himself sufUciently to reply in the negative, ami was about to dofiart when the countryman 
added—-" You ha* been reading the g^ravestones belike : I used to read them myself before I 
was 80 much ainoQg tbem. Many a time have I speljed over them till I cried again, but now 
I think little about such matters, or if I do, I sing or whistle to drive them out of my head. ** 

Edwin made no answer ; he wished to tear himself away, but could aofe remove his eyea 
from the grave of Ag^es. 

*' Ah, master] you be looking: at that there new stone," said the man, '* If you had but 
peen the girl it covers, you would have owned you had never met her like. Poor soul ! she 
went mad for love and died: **- D--n the fellow " say I, ** that occasioned it 1 he could never 
kave the heart of a man. for had I been king of England, member of parliament, or even lord 
mayor of London, I would sooner have took her with a single smock* than any far-fetched 
princess, though she brought her weight of gold and diamonds." 

This simple eulogiumstruck Edwin to tiie heart, lie could bear no more ; so hastily throw. 
lag the man a crown, be covered his eyes with bis handkerchief, and preeipHalely departed. 

He had not proceeded far when he perceived a woman and two children at some distance^ 
aod soon discovered it to be Margery. He would feign have avoided her ; yet a thousand food 
remembrances rose on his heart, softened as it was by the foregoing sceae^ and determined him 
not to shun her. 

Anne, now four months old, was in her arms^ while Reuben, holding up her apron, trotted 
by her side. Margery gave a cry of surprise : her master^s children had all been fondled in her 
arms,'and were as dear as though they had been her owe. She was shocked at the wan and 
languid countenance of Edwin, and readily agreed to sit down and converse with him. 

'< Lovely children !" said he, caressing them ; *' I did not know my brother had a second. 
Happy William, thou art blessed while I am cursed !— thy virtue is indeed rewarded, and my 
vice is punished. This little one, I think," continued he, with a sigh, " has the features of a 
girl, bom, I suppose, in the height of calamity." " She was born,*' replied Margery, " three 
days before Agnes's death— my mistress was frightened into labour by her agonies; but, thank 
Gody the child is strong and hearty." 

Edwin gnashed his teeth in onguish, uid for some moments was unable to reply. At length 
he uttered in a tremulous tone — *' Well, well, say no more ; I am punished, even sufficiently 
to gratify the most rancorous hatred." ** And who hates you ?'* said Margery. " If wishes for 
you repentance are hatred, then do they indeed hate you, for prayers are never said at night 
without you and Emma being particularly remembered." " I thank them," replied Edwin,, 
haughtily, pride for a moment overcoming every other sensation. *<But let. us banish the 
subject. Tell me, Margery, all that relates to my Agnes, and I will sit, while I have life, to 
bear ; you, I am sure, know every secret, and are acquainted with all my follies." " Follies^ 
replied Margery, " that is the London naoie, I suppose, for wickedness. Little did i thinks 
when I nursed you in these arms, that you would turn out such a bad man.*' 

Sickness and sorrow had depressed the spirits of £dwin ; he therefore bore the reproaches 
of Margery with more temper than he uanally possessed; and at length conciliated her so fhr, 
that she related to him the whole process of Agoes's illness, her delirium, and constant alio* 
sion to the ring, with the repetition o£— '* I am Ed#in*8 wife T* 

Edwin's heart was pain<yi with the reeital; ha weptalend, bnt entreated har U oootmite. 
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, <• I hilve no more to My,"* answered i^e ; •• by what I have heard, yov \mm the rest too ' 
well. How you eould seduce her I never could devise, for surely a better or more modest 
girl was not under the sun. You must have used some of your London potions, Isuppose* 
for I have heard of such things, or surely she never oould have l>een overcome*" 

Edwin denied the accusation. ** No, Margery,** said he $ I am sufficiently ghilty without 
that crime. But relate to me every circumstance ;— why was my beloved removed from 
loglewood ?" '* Why, marry, to hide your shame, for I cannot call it hers ; she was removed ^ 

to lie-in privately, and there ** •* Died !" groaned Edward. •* Alas! too Wei! do I know 

that.** " Her pangs were so heavy, that they frightened your brother's wife into labour. ' 
Agnes died in three days, and the child was buried with her.** " Enough ! cease !" exclaimed 
Edwin, " unless you would drive me to distraction. Methinks I see them now ; never will 
the remembrance be effaced from my memory.*' ' 

Margery was, as Edwin truly observed, in all the secrets of the family ; a faithful service 
«f thirty-seven years had entitled her to confidence, and she was most worthy the trust. 
Her answers to Edwin were strictly true, yet they disclosed nothing she was bound to 
conceal. 

<* And now, Margery,** said Edwin, after a pause, " I wHl now bid you farewell a long 

f(»rewel1, for heaven only knows whether we may ever meet again." 

''What! without seang any of the family?** replied Margery. ** Surely you cannC>t^ 
mean it." 

** I would sooner face death than either Bernard or my father," answered Edwin ; *' and, 
for William, even when he was in town, and did not know the extent of my follies, he shook 
tee from him like an adder, whose very touch was venomous ; what, then, should I expect ' 
now ? No, Margery, they all hate me, and I will leave them for ever. Had Agnes lived, I^ 
might have sued for pardon, and they perhaps bestowed it ; as it is, all is now immaterial 
my destiny is fixed. I will seek that villain that seduced my sister, and on his accursed i\ead - 
revenge the misery he has for ever entailed on me!" 

** God mend us all !*' sighed Margery. " I wish you would not be so passionate, but leav^ 
vengeance to God ; you may be sure it will overtake him ; besides, the scripture says, < Pluck ' 
the beam ont of thine own eye, before thou takest the mote from thy neighbour's *— K>r words 
to that purpose ; but I suppose you have forgot your religion since you turned a rich gentle- 
man. Your fine London wife too (God rest her soul !) 1 hear is dead ; she was surely greatly 
to blame, for she well knew you were engaged to Agnes. I have seen enough of Londoners 
to make me dislike them as long as I live. They well repaid your father's kindness ; but for' 
them, all had been right— your mother alive— Emma, virtuous — Agnes a blessed wife and' 
mother— and you, instead of being an unhappy fine gentleman, a plain, honest, cheerful 
farmer, like your father, beloved by the whole country, and almost adored by your family." 

Edwin was for a few minutes too much affected by the reflection to reply, and wept bit- 
terly J while little Reuben, who had stuck himself between his knees, peeped up in his fac« 
with mournful sympathy, and, taking up his frock, wiped off the falling tears. 

*' It grows late,** said Edwin, " and I must be gone. Tell ray father and William that you 
have seen me, and that, if I hear of Emma, they shall know it. Say to Bernard, that would 
my life and all I possess recall the past, I would rejoice at the forfeiture. Say also to Fanny, 
that if she knew what passes here (laying his hand on his heart), though she must hate me, 
yet her pity would so far surpass her hatred. Farewell,*' continued he, kissing first Reuben 
and then the little giri, who chuckled at the pressure of his lips ; *« by heaven r* cried he, 
" she has the smiling mouth of Agnes, and the beauteous dimple of her cheek. Oh, may 
they hereafter tempt no villain to destroy them ! or, if they should," continued he, after a 
pause ** may he, if possible, be still more cursed than I am !" With these words he rose 
hastily from the turf on which he was sitting, and waving his hand as he ran, ere Margery 
could make reply, was almost out of sight. 

What had passed seemed to Margery almost a dream ; she however, as speedily as possible, 
returned home, and related all to the family. Edwin's pallid and altered person Ae did not 
fail to describe, together with his apparent contrition and sorrow for the past, observing the 
likeness between the infant and Agnes, his vowed vengeance on Whitmore, and his firm con- 
yiction that he was too much abhorred by the whole family ever to meet their pardon. 

«< We hate him not,** replied Godwin. « but abhor his crimes ; to expiate them is impos- 
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bl«, unless repeaiiiiioe could awakea the dead* Let him, by the most exemplary conduct, 
ideavour to make his peace with heaven, which is far more material than the pardon of a 
e^ old man, which, however, shall not be withheld if he returns to viitue ; for shall an err- 
g mortal deny to bis fellow-sinner what God hath promised to aU ? But, for my part, I wil^ 
}t scruple to say that this frenzied sorrow and contrition appear to me rather the effects of 
is disappoiKited passion than sincere repentance ; penitence is calm and humble, and by the 
lost blameless conduct endeavours to obliterate the errors of the past by the ioQocence of the 
tture. It is not so with Edwin ; did he not say he meant to seek revenge on Whitmore ?~-and 
T what? a crime that he has himself more than doubled, for no promise or expectancy of mar- 
age could seduce Emma ; she was acquainted with his situation, and, voluntarily rushed into 
lia ; while Edwin's was a premeditated and cruel seduction, rendered doubly atrocious hy 
is repeated perjuries, when even at the moment he was the husband of another. Is he, then, 
man to draw the sword of vengeance ? Surely not ! — his heart must fail him in such a ren- 
»Dtre, and his guilt-struck conscience enervate his arm. Had he indeed said, I will leave 
nose scenes which first seduced my unsuspecting innocence, fly from pride and ambition, 
teek Emma, and by my own repentance and conduct, endeavoui* to influence hers, or, if 
fail, retire to some peaceful retreat, and dwell in inoffensive obscurity — then indeed might 
Dy heart have cherished hope ; but, as it is, I fear this contrition will wear off, and his vitiated 
liod, like a rank 8oil> produce fresh thorns to wound us."^-" Though I am convinced,'' re- 
lied Bernard, " that your opinion is usually better than mine, yet in this case I must differ 
N)m you ; an^ I cannot say but he would make a great step towards my forgiveness, if I 
eard he had fairly killed that villain Whitmore."—- ** Would murder, then, think you, lessen his 
rimes ?'* answered Godwin ; " for a duellist is at once a suicide and a murderer ; if he falls, 
toes he not rush uncalled into the presence of his God ? or if he conquers— hateful alterna- 
ive ! has he not sought and spilled the blood of his fellow ? There does not live the man, 
leroard, no, not even Edwin, who has most injured you, that you would slay; nor, on calm 
onsideration, would you approve the action in another. Reason disclaims it : it is merely the 
•fi&pring of false honour, which sacrifices the nobler feelings of the soul at the altar, of pride 
od vain glory — a mask of bravery to cover cowardice, big words and rash actions frequently 
ioiicealing a trembling and dastardly heart. True courage, in my opinion, consists in bearing 
he common ills which attend human nature with calmnete, not suffering my own temper to be 
ufBed at the folly or knavery of others ; to be able to repulse violence or insult with a firm 
Alness : to defend the weak and oppressed with steadiness : in fine, to seek the life of no 
Dan, but if our own is attacked, to defend it as a sacred trust deposited m our hand by the 
(Teat Creator, and not to be puslllanimously surrendered. Oh, my friend ! can the blood of 
Whitmore recall the past? can it restore us peace, or her innocence ? Ah, no ! it can do 
lone of these ; it can only plunge his corrupt soul beyond all repentance, and heap fresh 
crimes on the head of Edwin.*' 

" With your approbation, my father,*' said William, <* I will write to Edwin, and give him 
mr joint opinion on the subject ; a letter will doubtless find him at the house of his late wife." 
-" The action will become you, my son," replied Godwin, " and acquit you to your own 
leart, whatever may be its success." 

William, in the evening, wrote to his brother, not, it is true, with the same friendly spirit 
that formerly dictated his letters, but with manly firmness, and without reproach, conjured him 
^0 abstain from every action which might contribute to increase his father's uneasiness ; and 
that if by any means he should meet with Emma, to endeavour, by lenient measures, to draw 
oer from guilt, and leave vengeance to that power who had called it his own peculiar province. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Bdwik had no sooner parted with Margery but he hastened forward to the little public house 
Habere he had left his horse, and mounting him, set off at full speed, in vain endeavouring to 
ttanish thej^neasy reflections that oppressed him. At night he slept at the dbtance of thirty 
niles frooMll^e Forest, and next day joined the servant, who waited for him at Ferry-bridge. 
He ordered him to prepare to depart the next morning for London ; and, upon the whole, 
Harris considered him as more calm than before his journey. 

On his arrival in town he repaired to his own house, and for the first time sincerely lamented 
his wife. « At least, had she lived," saidhe, " Ishould have had one friend; unhappy woman. 
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slie provecThow much shef loved me by the '«aci*ifice *e made; and Ifeqiittted'h^r a» I did ai | 
the rest I Henceforward I must live for mfsetf alone ; if lifef is desirable oa such condition^ 
money must purchase substitutes for happiness, for the reality is for ev0r vanished from me.'* ' 
Three- days after his arrival he received William's letter. "They have not quite cast m ' 
off" satd he ; " bufe how altered I William's letters used' to breathe nothing but friendship 
this contains only cool advice ; and that given, methinks, a* if he felfc the superiority of Hi ' 
virtue : and is rather dictated to preserve the peace of the family than out of aflfection to me ' 
I will therefore simply thank him in his own style, and act a* my fate shall direct, for my lit I 
is neither valuable to myself nor ta^ others." 

He then sat down and replied to Wiltiam's letter, thanking him for his advice, saying 
^' That though he had been heretofore unfortunate enough io cause his father gteat unhappi ' 
ness, yet he hoped in future to give no fresh subject ; that he meant to relinquish bi 
commission, and go abroad ; from whence, if his present disposition continued, he should nol 
in all probability, return ; concluding the whole by expressing his best wishes for the happinca 
of his family, and duty to his father." 

His next care was to settle his money concerns, dispose of his house, aod relinquish hi 
commission. His favourite companion (Mrs Whitmore) had been gone two months to th 
Continent, but her place of destination was uncertain, nor had Edwin the most slender wid 
to be apprised of it, for the heart* df neither had any share in this connection. On Mi 
Whitmore»s part it was only to gratify h^r pride, by having so handsome a fellow in her trait | 
but lifter in vahi expecting his return for six weeks^ her patience was exhausted, and she hi 
sought amusement in the gayer scene* of France. 

Edwin's attachment wa» metcly lieentioua, and consequently the sentiments she mspifw^ 
on calm reflection, rather caused disgust than t^leasure. During his stay in the country Ik 
had scarcely thought of toer; and even now, on his return, felt no inclination to renew tl» 
acquaintance, hadshc been' even on- the spot. 

All this business settted, he set off for Pavls, which he reached in safety, where a new sc6iK 
of dissipation presented, and sometimes, for a-short season^ banished the cruel remembranrt 
that destroyed his peace ; hit fortune procured him admittaaace into the most fashionable ptf 
ties • and his pridte wa» gratified at the expense of large sums» which he was perpetaally IosId! 
at play One eventnjr that he happened to be at the French Comedy, he discovered Mb 
Whitmore in the opposite box, who also peroeit«d her recreant lover, and gave him a smile i 
invitation ; but he only replied by slightly bowing, without offering to move from his situatioi 
«« And is it possible," said a sprightly Frenchmaa, who was present, and spoke Englisl 
"that yon can be hisensible to so charming an invita*ion? The lady, however, wiUsofl 
beconsole-d; she is universally admired as an English beauty with French manners." 

Soon after, two gentlemen of diBttaguishcd rank entered Mrs Whitmore's box, and appear* 
to pay her the most marked attention. « There now,'* said the Frenchman, - I told p 
the lady would soon be revenged on your coWness; you have missed aij opportumty no 
to be regained; for Dumaresque is at once the most gallant as well as the most handsoni 

"*^It has been before observed, that vanity was one of the most predominant passions « 
Edwin: therefore, though hi* heart was totally indiflferent in regard to Mrs Whitmore, 
resolved to show the Frenchman his mistake, a«d immediately repaired to the ladys b^ 
At first she recefved him with ci^aess ; but after a time with her usual mdaigenoe. » 
observed he was much ^tered, and uncommonly dull ; a circumstance he accounted fl 
bv informing her of his iUness. In short, the meeting, after some little discourse appeal 
rather agreeable to both; Edwin's vanity being grati6ed by showing the Frenchman tw 
he could easily regain the opportunity he had apparently lost. ^ ^ .^. 

At the conclusion of the piece Edwin waited on the lady home, where she ventured « 
questions respecting the business that had so completely concealed Mitt. UQce the death of ft 
wife : but he was in no humour tograUfy her curiosity, and she soon changed the discoufl 
to more llvdy subjects. After mifper, having drank plentifmlly of wine, he grew cheerft 
and, for the flrgt time eince Agnw'e death, a smile eaUvened hH features. Before ttf 
separated for the night they agreed to keep hoo«8 jete^y ; for who eewW presume to scan* 
Kae a lady who wa» under the pwteetioft of Aerftreller/ ^ ^ ^^ .^ 

EdwittwrirAakifw Mt Us iDWUflr coBv«mc«fe» ^ he wai rej»lc«d tla* he had met «» 
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one who could he\p to divert his chag^n, and sometimes banish paioful remembrances from 
his fancy ; his tempei^ however, had suffered beyond ibe fascination of Mrs Whitmore to 
remove ; to his domestics he was harsh and unkind, was frequenftly inebriated, and gave way 
lo the most outrageous passions on the most trifling subjects. 

After four months* stay at Paris, Mrs Whitmore expressed a wish to see Brussels ; to 
which Edwin having no objection, they departed, and reached that city, where they entered 
with avidity into the various amusements ; the lady from a natural love of dissipation and 
pleasure, and her companion as a kind of soporific, to lull the torments of reflection. 

Harris being sent for, had hired apartments in a large furnished hotel ; and in about a 
fortnight after the remainder of the house was engaged for an English &mily that were daily 
expected, and who accordingly arrived late one evening, after Edwin and his companion had 
retired to rest. 

The following morning, as Edwin was descending the stairs, he was surprised by the sight 
«rf Whitmore's valet on the lower story, and the moment after, by Emma herself, who came 
out of one of the apartments to give orders. He immediately hastened down, opened the door 
of the room she had re-entered, and presented himself before her. An exclamation of mingled 

astonishment and pleasure escaped her, and opening her arms to embrace him, she cried " Is 

it possible, my dear brother, that I meet you here?*' — But putting her back, he answered, *• I 
have nothing to say to you, infamous girl ; with your paramour I have a long account. How 
is it possible, at your age, to have so soon forgotten the precepts inculcated in your youth ?"— 
« Ah, how is it possible, indeed, Edwin,** answered she, " to forget the lessons of whole years 
in an Instant t To confess the truth, my dear brother, (for I cannot adopt your coldness or 
anger,) I but followed your lead ; your marriage to Mrs Delmer but paved the way to my 
flight, as it furnished opportunities too difficult to be resisted : but smooth your ruffled brow, 
and tell me all the news ; your wife, we have heard, is dead. Are you prepared to do justice 
to Agnes? Ah, Edwin, that was a bad business ! How are all the dear family at Inglewood? 
for though I have learned to laugh at their prejudices, I have not learned to forget them ; 
yet I fear they have forgotten me."—" Your mother, at least, has forgot you," replied Edwin, 

"for your conduct has *'— ** Oh God I" iuterrupted Emma, trembling, "do not speak 

what I dread to hear ! for though Jam convinced that I have acted right by following the 
dictates of reason and nature, unshackled by the ties of priestcraft, yet I cannot bear to think 
it should be fatal to her.'*— "The dictates of hell and damnation!" exclai;ned Edwin. 
" The infernal sophistry of Whitmore has plunged your family in misery, and your mother in 
the grave; and by her side lies— "«" WliO ?" demancJeJ Eniiiia, wiu« i look Of IiOr,or,«a 
" Agnes," cried he, with scarcely less emotion.—" Alas, Agnes,'* repeated Emma ; " cruel 
Edwin ! has my conduct caused her death too ?"— « No ; the cause was the natural depravity of 
my own heart, aided by the accursed maxims of Whitmore ; ambition first beguiled me from 
my home, and the wealth of Mrs Delmer tempted me to falsify ray vows ; but unable to live 
without Agnes, I, in an accursed hour, seduced her ! Her death has been the consequence ; 
she is now an angel, and I, Jiving, bear the pangs of hell ! "—« Oh, rny dear mother ! my sweet 
Agnes I and are ye both gone?" cried Emma, weeping. "Ah, Edwin ; such cruel conse- 
quences are enough to force us to lament not following the precepts implanted in our infancy.'* 
-« May the villain be accursed,** replied Edwin, " who taught us to despise them I But 
where is he? say, is he in the house?" " He is not," answered Emma, "if you mean Whit- 
more. But why. Edwin, will you speak thus of a man to whom you have been so highly 
obliged. You will not surely raise your hand in anger against the father of the infant I biar, 
and particulariy when you remember he is the brother of a woman who has made your 
fortune."—" Say marred it rather,** replied Edwin ; " for can paltry gold recompense me for 
what I have sacrificed to obtain it— parents—brothers— Agnes— all ? But tell me, Emma, 
■will you return to Inglewood if the family consent to receive you ?"—" Never," replied she 
with energy ; " I would die for their service, but never more will 1 behold them. Think you 
Edwin, I could meet the eye of my father, or even that of William, prejudiced as they are? 
How despicable-how sunk must I appear before them ! No, Edwin, I have chosen my fate. 
And will abide by it.*' 

At that moment Whitmore entered. « Ah, Edwin? well met," said he, « Ihave jusfc 
heard you were in Brussels, from my servant; you have a fair companion too, I find: 
I hope you behaved well to my sister, for augl^t else I am your humble servant.*'-, 
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«*Weare, indeed, well met," cried Edwin, "for we have a long account to settle on pecu. 
niary subjects, and yet a larger on the score of honour."— .<*^onotir/" repeated Wbitmorc, 
with an ironical laugh ; '* you will remember that it is through me you were first entitled to 
use the word honour ; but as these are subjects on which I never balk any man, nor talk of 
before women, let us for the present banish this discourse. Come, tell us what is passing in 
England,"—" For your pecuniary favours," replied Edwin, taking a draft on his banker for 
three hundred pounds from his pocket-book, and throwing it on the table, *< this may repay 
them, for I acknowledge no other ; to your sister were the rest due. Would to heaven I had 
perished before I accepted of either I"— *« I have indeed heard it whispered,'* said Whitmore, 
** that you were not altogether so sensible of her condescension as might have been expected, 
but could never believe it until this confession.'* — <' For goodness* sake do not quarrel,** cried 
Emma ; *' my heart is already almost broken. My mother and Agnes are, Edwin informs me, 
both dead r 

Whitmore endeavoured to banish her fears, and comfort her ; while Edwin, casting a look 
of rage at both, left the apartment. 

About an hour after, Harris, by Edwin*s order, found an opportunity to give a note pri- 
vately to Whitmore, containing an appointment for the next morning, which was immediately 
accepted. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Thb following morning, Whitmore, attended by a gentleman of considerable fortune, with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance since his residence abroad, met Edwin at some distance 
from the city, who, on his part, was accompanied by a young officer whom he had known in 
England, and accidentally encountered at one of the places of public amusement. The wea- 
pons chosen by both were swords, as their skill was pretty equal. The first passes were made 
without effect on either side, but the second essay was more fatal, for Whitmore received a 
thrust in the side, and instantly fell. ** The chance is yours, Edwin,** said he, with his usual 
levity, ** and in faith I deserve it for substituting a sword for the dungfork ; but why the devil 
could not you have rested as satisfied with your sister*s chastity as I was with my wife's? 
Confound all new candidates for honour,** say I ; " they take jsuch a d— -d deal of trouble to I 
establish their fame, that a man is never safe with them." 

A surgeon, who was in waiting at some small distance, was now called, and stopped the 
effusion of blood, but declared that he entertained the most alarming doubts respecting the 
wound ; Edwin therefore determined to lose no time, but hasten back to France. 

On his licentious companion (Mrs Whitmore) he hardly bestowed a thought, simply giving 
Harris orders to follow with his baggage, ^rst leaving a letter to be delivered to Emma. 

Whitmore was immediately carried home, where his wound was pronounced mortal ; and 
was informed that, in all probability, a few hours would terminate his life. Though this 
information could not fail of being particularly displeasing to a man of Whitmore's character,! 
yet he received it with his accustomed carelessness. ^ If,'* said he to the gentleman who acted 
as his second, ** I had fallen by the hand of a virtuous man whom I had injured, it would have 
forced me to believe somewhat of retribution ; but, as it is, this convinces me that chance 
directs all, for Edwin is certainly as faulty as myself. To be sure I found him virtuous, but 
he was as ready to learn as I to teach ; and if I seduced his sister, has he not returned the 
favour with my wife, and, by my sister's folly, stepped into an easy fortune ? One thing only 
concerns me ; my estate is greatly entangled, and if I die, will immediately be seized by the 
next heir; nor have I it in my power to make any provision for Emma; a circumstance that 
gives me great uneasiness, both on account of her situation and future comfort." 

« Let not that disturb you," replied his friend, whose name was Hartford ; ** I give you my 
word to protect her." 

At this moment Emma entered, in a state little short of distraction ; she wrung her handij 
in agony, and in the bitterness of her grief cursed her brother Edwin. The letter which he bad 
sent her, and that simply contained his desire she would join him at Paris, with a note of fifty 
pounds, she tore in pieces. Whitmore, as well as he was able, endeavoured to comfort hi 
but in vain ; her grief knew no bounds, until, nature exhausted, she sunk into a fainting fit, 
which she was removed from the apartment, and a few hours brought on abortion. 
' Whitmore passed a dreadlbl night, and on the following morning death was legibly paiDi 
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on his countenance ; but firm to hU accustomed tenets, he appeared to treat its approaches 
with contempt, recommending Emma warmly to the protection of Hartford, saying, with a 
faint smile, ** Though, by heaTcn, I would not, living, have suffered a rival in her love, yet I 
have no objection to a worthy successor ; sh6 is too charming a girl to be buried in obsoarity, 
and cost me some pains to eradicate the follies of country education. Be kind to her, and 
suffer her grief to weaken itself; it is violent, and therefore cannot last long." 

The surgeon entered soon after; his face rather than his words declared his opinion. 
" Why, man,*' said Whitmore, ** your features may serve as a kind of thermometer to prog- 
nosticate the situation of your patient ; to me they appear beyond the freezing point. Pish 1 
hang grief, ever live while you can, and banish painful reflection ; it has heretofore cost me 
some trouble to do it, but I at length came off conqueror, and have enjoyed life as much in 
twenty- seven years as many in sixty." 

A violent convulsive pang here put a stop to Whitmore's speech, and he struggled for 
some time in great agony ; from which at length he was, in a small degree, recovered, but 
appeared much weakened, his spirits much depressed, and likewise seemed shocked at the 
awful crisis that was approaching. 

Towards the close of day, and just before his dissolution, his attendants declared him 
delirious ; for starting as from a kind of dose, he exclaimed—** The farce is over— the curtain 
drops — darkness and — doubt! Old Grod win's kindness was ill repaid. I wish I had left 

Edwin in his native — Emma too — tell her .'* A dreadful spasm here for some moments 

stopped his utterance ; at length, faintly struggling, he added, — '* Her father ! — forgiveness I 
— Inglewood !"— and with another pang expired. 

Thus fell, in the prime of life, the gallant, gay, Whitmore — a victim to his own follies, and 
the vices ne had inculcated. 

Whitmore's death was a dreadful blow on Emma, as it not only deprived her of the man 
for whom she had sacrificed everything, but left her in a situation she could not contemplate 
without horror ; a return to Inglewood appeared the only alternative ; for the decorations of 
luxury he had lavished on her, with some trifle of money, was all she possessed. ** And how," 
cried she, ** can I ever stand in their presence ? they will accuse me with the- death of my 
mother, and view me with hatred. The country people, too, will point at me, and say the fine 
London madam was obliged to come back to her old home. Oh, I can never, never bear it ;. 
1 will sooner labour in the most menial manner than submit to it. Would to God I had never 
left them, or that Edwin had died before this horrid meeting ! Join him at Paris ! — No, never !. 
The murderer of Whitmore ! — I will perish first I" 

At that moment a person was announced from Mrs Whitmore, who laid claim to whatever 
property might be left at Whitmore's decease, and of which she should, as his wife, render the 
proper account to the next heir. Emma, in this distress, knew not what method to have 
recourse to : her distress Was almost too great to bear ; the man she loved dead in the house ; 
herself confined to her bed; in a strange country, and on the point of being deprived of the 
paltry baubles for which she had bartered both her peace of mind and innocence. Uncertaia 
what measure to pursue, she was lost in the most distracting reflections, when a note was 
presented her from Hartford, and contained as follows ; — 

" Madam, — The fear of intruding on your distress has alone withheld me from offering my 
services to settle your affairs ; but as I understand Mrs Whitmore's conduct has made it 
necessary* beg you to command me to the utmost. 

** I am, madam, your humble servant, 

" E. Hartford." 

Emma immediately replied, by requesting Hartford to act for her as he shoud think m ost 
proper, espretsing her thanks for his kindness. Hartford, thus empowered, waited on Mrs 
Whitmore, and by his rhetoric and well-placed compliments, prevailed on the lady to decline 
her first intention, and the more easily, as he assured her the effects were of little value. Tho 
burial of Whitmore he also ordered; had him enclosed in lead, and sent to England, to be laid 
by his parents and sister in Leicestershire. 

Emma in the meantime had recovered from her Indisposition ; and her grief, at the end of 
two months, began to lose its bitterness. To Edwin's letter she wrote an answer, and sent, 
according to the address he had specified, to Paris. 

•♦Though at the first receipt of your hateful letter I had determined not to answer it, yet, 
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on iQature deliberation, I have resolved for this last time to address you, though cnly to say 
how much I despise you. What had I ever done that you should seek to make me wretched ? 
Or why was Whitmore*s friendship to be repaid with murder ? I remember when we met at ' 
Brussels, you said that your errors were owing to his pernicious tenets : how weak you must 
naturally be to blindly adopt principles that your own heart told you were erroneous ; or 
surely, if they occasioned the death of Agnes, the effect must have been easily foreseen. Seek 
not, then, such paltry subterfuges to palliate your vices— they but add the name of fool to that 
of villain. Did the example of Whitmore influence you to forsake Agnes, wed his sister clan- 
destinely, and afterwards offer the most sacred promises to your deluded victim ? — No, it 
taught you none of these — the depravity of your own heart alone prompted them ; and now, 
coward like, you would fain cast the opprobrium on another. Think you, woman as I am, 
that I will have recourse to such despicable evasions ? — Never, my follies be on my own head. 
I imbibed Whitmpre*s opinions from reason ; and though, when I fled with him, I certainly 
expected he would procure a divorce from his wife and marry me, yet, when I found'that step 
was impracticable, and must materially injure his fortune, I readily relinquished it, preferring ! 
the man I loved in defiance to the weak censure of a few ; and though you were pleased to 
say that my conduct occasioned my mother^s death, I have no doubt but your own hand had 
at least an equal share in it. I 

" You ask me to return to Inglewood — I ansvfer you definitely, No. The dear mhabitants ' 
I love and honour,, for they act up to the principles they profess, while you have behaved 
v^ith constant duplicity, and been a slave' to the most unpardonable avarice, not only deceiving 
your parents, but falsifying your vows both to your wife and Agnes— a girl whom a monarch 
might have gloried to obtain I Then, to complete all, you have basely shed the blood of a man 
to whom you owed your advancement ; and what is your excuse ? — the seduction of your 
sister, while you are enjoying in the wealth of his, and living in bold adultery with his wife \ 

** I have nothing more to add, but that, whatever may hereafter be my destiny, my firm 
resolve is, to avoid you as I would a pestilence ; not from fear, but hatred. In my father's 
or William's presence I might shrink, but in yours my soul could feel no sentiment but con- 
tempt, aversion, and disdain ; therefore pursue me no more. I leave Brussels this day, and 
my utmost wish respecting you is, that my eyes may never more be tortured with your 
presence : or if they arc, not that they had the power to strike you dead, but to dart never- 
dying anguish into your heart. ** Emma Godwin." 

Edwin's rage at the receipt of this letter was beyond all bounds ; his sister's reproaches 
stung him to the heart ; and had she been in his power at that moment, he would willingly 
have sacrificed her to his fury. 

He immediately wrote to Brussels to the master of the hotel : and enclosing a gratuity, 
entreated to be informed whether Emma was in reality gone, or had only deceived him on 
that subject. 

By the most speedy conveyance he received for answer, that she had Indeed left her 
lodgings about a fortnight before, and gone away in the company of Hartford, apparently very 
melancholy and in deep mourning ; but that he was uncertain as to the place of their desti- 
nation. Wearied with France, and determined to take no more heed of his sister, Edwin 
resolved to return to England, inform his friends of whiit had passed, and, as he still continued 
unhappy, to devise some new means, if possible, to ban^ish reflection and recover lost peace. 

This resolution was directly put in practice ; and the fiimily at Inglewood, three weeijs 
after, received intelligence that the seducer of Emma had fallen, but that herself was totally 
abapdoned ; for that she had taken another paramour, and withdrawn herself from the know- 
ledge of her brother. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
Edwin's letter caused great uneasiness at Inglewood, renewing the wounds that, though 
far from healed* were at least palliated by time. Godwin by no means approved Edwin's 
behaviour : he had but increased his own crimes, and plunged Knqma into fresh guilt, which 
would yet more familiarise her with vice, and render prostitution habitual.. 

** Had he but sent us word when he found her," said Godwin, <* inconvenient as such a 
journey must have been, William should immediately have undertaken it, and perhaps, by 
lenient jneasures, Jidve pr^yail^^ on tlie, poor misguided girl to return, for the needs of virtue 
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cannot be totally eradicated from her heart, aodwould«. perhaps, have r«idved-ait the s^ilndef . 
Sorgiveness ; but Ed win haa rendered all fr.uiiles«t», and by his. violeoee fopoed her to have 
'ecouise to deepec guitt, rather thai% tru&t to. a^paveat'sfmeri^, whaa&dafly prajieri^hev 
return to virtue, and a sense of her eiror." 

He then replied to Edwin's letter, totally blamw^ his whok coaduet mthe bitfiMsS) and 
5csiring him that, if in future chance ahould.thron^ Ejnima io- hia wa|f, hA-wovldifEVie.tbeiii 
iDformation, without first having recourse, to vipJ^Bt;zD«ft»ui«a; kmBBEte(i*tllat'hehadaxlied 
to his former guilt by the death of Whitoiora ;. and fiaally desiring; hj|» to r«?te«r his eoBdwel 
and repent. 

This letter increased the> vexation of Ed«vin* " I naight.haive l^eeiLceriaia/' said he^ '*^ 
meeting their displeasure ; it is only for the caim^jtjUspassioDate Willi^mitocactiVtiitfttproprMftyi} 
however, in this case I am satisfied with my'owa;behavi0uv,.aad iuirOfil*c^^S'of their o^afoiil 
Emma may hereafter aet as she. pleases; I have done with hev, ;aDfil», in i^Ul fiuraMiility, witK 
them all ; they have no aifection to bestow, on m«, and Ldanot want:tbeife advieti?' 

Edwin» thus resolved, returned no answer ■ to^-bia father'^ lettecj buib- sotifyll^ a»:iiBKuH to 
lose reflection in dissipation ;. but finding, it unavailing^ and thalf b^H ka» ftmittiie and' his 
health were evidently impaired,, in twelve months after bis wife^s dsoeasd h^ began senosd; 
to repent his giving up the army», as it would at least-havsiser^d' to et|](>lQgr> soma pait of bis 
thoughts, and divert more acuie sensations. . 

These sentiments made him agaia resolye to- seek .military pronotieiK; and by dint of 
application and money well applied, h» soon gat reiastaled in his former lank, but in* A 
regiment which, to his peculiar satisfaction* wa«.or4ei»d. abroad. He' felt. soma mneaatiieaB at 
not informing his family of his new resolve; butoertaiatliat.thiavaftlvellaa his other late 
conduct, would not meet their approbation^ ho left the kingdanr withoufr oveiLa siogie line' ttt 
inform them of his destination. 

In the meanwhile the family at Inglewood hadno«oa»es hut wbafft wete oooanotied by the 
thoughts of Edwin and Emma. William wasregardedas onoofr ehe i«oet prospfteoos sod happy 
young men in the whole county ; his land was highly 'cultivated^ his bams well stored, and 
his house a little paradise; the satlafactioa of. the*, old men, the smHed. o£ his vite, aiii)the 
cheerful antics of the little onesi repaying all his toils.. Reuben was now m his thitfi year, 
Anna in her second, and a young son, called Edward, afteff Bevnefd^, agiaift filbad:) Fanny's ami, 
and shared her maternal tenderness. 

Mrs Palmer, who was their constant visitor, and: more a&etw«ataly al^tadied to.tfaemtiunt 
ever, now proposed to take Anna,.who' was grown the pet ef tha-whole'femiiy^.aiidpaDtioQN 
larly of Godwin, on whose knee she never failed to climb ; while Reuben took the sameplaoo 
on Bernard's, To reooncile Anna to the- change of situation, Rettbe& was. for some trtoe to 
accompany her;, and both grew so perfectly familiariaed to their new ^fcioation^ that thegfi 
appeared to consider it as much their home as the farm. Mm Palmer taught Anna to call 
her mamma ; and, indeed, nothing but the name was fictitious, for hereace and affliction wore 
truly maternal. Anna she had designed for her f^artiicular faveunte ; and Reofaen, by a 
thousand little beguiling words and aetions^ contrived to share her teodernees. If Anea caHed 
mamma, he was sure to say, and. Reuben's mammaitoo ; or if Mrs Palmer kissed her adopte<k 
child, Keuben was ever ready torhold up his. bead., present his ruby UpS). and daim the siBae 
favour. 

Mrs Palmer, whose attaehment ta the parents increased with- the afiectionte the cfaDdren; 
had for some time formed the design of rendering William iodependeot^ though she eould ntftt 
exactly (ix on the means, until one day happening to be at Gedwia's when he receivedra: 
letter to inform him of the death of the person who had hithertg managed his aooney besttaess^ 
and in whose hands his savinga had been constantly depositedr the heir at law requesting toi 
be informed of his pleasure ; adding^ that he was ready to pay up the suiae in his'hand8<«t-» 
week's notice. Godwin expressed his sorrow at this intelKgence, and immediately hadi^eeoenB- 
to Mrs Palmer, to advise on the best means of disposing of the sum he^posfettsed, wlueb,< 
though but a few hundreds, was to him too ^considerable to be neglected*. 

'* Suppose," replied the lady, ''you made a purchase, should you meet with a goodoiOffer ; 
I think that an eh'gible method of disposing oC money."-*** I am of the save opieien-,^ tM: 
Godwfn ; ** and. the only objeetion is» thai it would be extendiog 4mr piiQpevty % ths quMMjF ^aar 
orfgiually, or at least the greater part» laid by for a little fortune fo** tbe^Bheppy Smouk; «^ 
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alaSf I fear will never daim it, or still would I regard four hundred pounds as hen* not aa i 
marriage portion, but to place her with firogality above want. I have, however, other duties," 
eontinued the old man, wiping off a starting tear, and looking fondly on his grand-children ; 
" I would, therefore, willingly place our little all in safe hands, or as you say, madam, make a 
purchase for their future benefit."—*' Well then, what say you to buying the whole of the 
land you rent of me, which, with what you already possess, will be a respec^ble property.**— 
^ Maidam I ** replied Godwin, astonished at the proposal, " we have not half the sum your 
land is worth, the purchase of which was the farthest from my thoughts ; for so kind are you, 
that the most distant idea of a change never entered my mind."— *^ It is, however," answered 
she, " as you have asked my advice, the most prudent plan ; besides, now I think of it, I may 
have an occasion for six or seven hundred pounds, and would sooner let you have a bargain 
than another.'*—-** Pardon me, madam,*' replied the old man ; ** if your generosity forces yoa 
to be extravagant, it must not make us, the most obliged of your dependants, improperly 
impose on thai goodness. Extensive as are your charities, I have heard you aver that yoa 
always lived within your income, and can but regard your offer as an effusion of the friend* 
ship with which you have honoured us. Condescend, madam, to place our money with some 
you may doubtless have out at common interest — ^it is the utmost I aspire to. Hereafter, ifi 
ever it should be in William's power, for he is uncommonly prosperous, to make an honest 
purchase, I have no doubt, to possess the land which gave his father bread would be the 
height of bis ambition : at present it it as far beyond our abilities as our wishes ; a dependence 
on you, I am convinced, we shall never find painful.*' — ** I have ever thought," replied Mrs 
Palmer, with a smile, ** that you were much unacquainted with the ways of the world. 
Pray, what business have you to value my land ?— >to state the price is my business, and youni 
to get it as cheap as you can."—-" Not at the expense of your generosity and my own probity," 
answered Godwin. — '* To make your son William independent has for some time been my 
intention," replle(i she ; ** but I could not conveniently before devise the means ; I have now 
discovered them, and shall feel myself offended if not suffered to gratify my inclinations at 
the expense of what is to me a trifle." I 

Godwin was unable to reply; sentiments too great for utterance swelled his bosom, and 
prevented speech ; while Fanny, who was alone present at the discourse, remained also sileot, 
overcome at once with pleasure and gratitude. William and Bernard at that moment 
entered, and Mrs Palmer, in a lively manner, immediately referred the dispute to them. A 
crimson flush for a moment overspread William's face ; but having expressed his thanks, he 
begged to decline what he must ever consider, should he accept it as an imposition oa her 
generosity. 

** Simply, then," replied the lady, " you refuse what would give me the highest satisfactioni 
as I should consider myself instrumental to your welfare, and take delight in it accordingly. 
If you outlive me, yoii may chance to have the land at a cheaper rate, but then, rememberj 
I shall not have the pleasure of contemplating my own work." 

This last observation was too much for all ; but Fanny, whose affection was far superior to 
her respect to Mrs Pahner, threw her arms around her neck, and wept on her bosom, 
« Never, never, may I live to see that day," said she ; ** again should I lose a sister, and 
again would my Anna become an orphan."— >*< Not so," replied Mrs Palmer, looking affection- 
ately around her, *< Anna can never be an orphan while any of these survive ; but, however, 
for a moment attend to me ; then, if you decline my offer, I have done, and withdraw it. My 
ideas on some subjects are singular, and I, perhaps, have ideas of gratification p^uliar to 
myself. What I die possessed of, will doubtless be disposed of to my friends, or for purposes 
which I may think for the best ; but believe me, I had rather bestow living what cannot 
injure my fortune, and see the effect of my gifts, than have afterwards statues erected to my 
ncMory, when I am insensible what fruits they have produced. Let me, then, contemplate 
your rising prosperity— let me have the satisfaction to think I contributed towards it ; nothing 
bdt either a false idea of probity or pride can make you declme iL I have no relations who 
want it. no claims but what' my fortune can tenfold repay ; and to reconoile you to the 
bfUBincss. I oflfer to tdke the whole of the money you possess, yet would far more willingly 
make it a gift. What, then, have you to object ? If you accept my offer I shall be obliged 
and gratified; if yon do not, T shall look upon yoa as a proud fioaily, who despise even the 
assistance of a friend." 
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** God forbid that,'* said Bernard. ** Not one here but what loves you dearly, but at the 
' satnethne are fearful of imposing upon yoof good nature and kindness. I am an oldnMni, 
madam, and simple ; biit with your good liking, if you accept the ready money, to whieh I 
can add about three hundred pounds, I think William, by continuing bis usual payments, fn a 
few years might be able to discharge the whole/' — ** I will accept only of soTen hundred,'' re- 
turned Mrs Palmer : ** if the estate is worth more, to you I will Iqave it in trust, to pay the 
overplus to Reuben and Anna, whom I regard as my peculiar charge : the first from the 
recollection of my own beloved boy, the last from both promise and affection. Nay, no reply; 
be it as I have said, or I must regard my friendship as spumed, and act accordingly. The 
deeds shall be immediately ready, and I expect your concurrence without further hesitation, 
as you value my good opinion.'*— <* May we never forfeit it, madalm !" replied Godwin. *^ Be 
all as you have said : heaven make us worthy of your goodness. " 

Thus concluded the business that placed the farmer above dependence, and gratified the 
generous mind of Mrs Palmer. 

The writings of the estate were regularly assigned to William in a few days, and sevea 
hundred pounds paid down, which Mrs Palmer declared to be her full demand ; while William, 
on the other hand, protested that he could only regard that sum as one third of the purchase. 

From this time Godwin's consequence increased in the county; for though he did not 
proclaim what had passed, yet Mrs Palmer made no scruple to declare she had sold the estate, 
and who was the purchaser. The title of esquire now began to be tacked to the name of 
Godwin ; but this was so peremptorily refused that it was speedily dropped. 

'* The appellation of esquire," said William, one day to a fiirmer who thus addressed himt 
" by no means belong^ to me. I am, like yourself, a plain farmer, and superior success entitles 
me to no such distinction. Had I lived, indeed, in the days of chivalry, I might perhaps have 
imbibed the folly of the times, in thinking the name glorious, and have possibly thrown away 
my life in the service of some silly knight, who chose to affirm his paramour a miracle of 
chastity, or constellation of beauty ; but these Quizotisms are past, simple reason prevails, 
and knights are no longer so valorous, nor esquires put to so hard a service. The name now 
in general implies either a fox-hunter, or a man who can live without labour. I am not the 
first of these, nor can I live without industry. I am therefore plain William Godwin, or farmer 
Godwin, no squire, but I trust, an honest man, and as such at your service." 

Notwithstanding these contracted ideas, William was universally esteemed ; not a respect* 
able man in the whole county passed him unnoticed, nor a poor one without a blessing. 

In the midst of happiness, anxious for Edwin and Emma, he had by every possible means 
nquired after them, but in vain ; and was at length obliged to struggle to forget them in the 
harmony of his domestic circle. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 
Thus passed days, months, and years, honour increasing with age in the one part of cne 
family, and reason, affection, strength, and beauty, with the other, until Reuben had attained 
his fourteenth, and Anna her thirteenth year— a period that had given William two more 
children, Edward, and a blooming girl called Agnes, all happy as they were innocent, their 
hearts as free from guile as sorrow* 

The education of the boys was now the amusement of Godwin, who, surrounded by his 
grand-children, forgot the seventy winters that had passed over him. The remembrance «f 
the ungrateful Edwin and Emma alone cast a cloud over th^ otherwise serene evening of bis 
days, though he now had hot any doubt but that both were dead, as no tidings had transpired 
for so long a time. 

Edward was somewhat more than two years younger than Reuben^Agnes in the same 
proportion from himself, of similar tempers, open, cheerful, and humane, and tenderly attached 
to each other; but if there was any partiality, it was evidently between Reuben and Anna, 
who, although they did not live together (Reuben residing at his father's), could not pass a 
day asunder. Anna, educated from her most tender infancy by Mrs Palmer, knew no dif*- 
ference between the affection she felt for her and her reputed mother ; she looked up to both 
with duty and tenderness, and would frequently, in the overflowings of her little heart, ex- 
claim—What a happy girl am I to have two mothers 1 an expression that never failed to force 
a tear from Fanny, and cast a momentary gtoom over the party. 



§^ TfiS l^iiVftMCil OF IHaLSWOO;^ FOERBT. 

£€irn»rd was fttiU.stcong«nd hearty, and ^pparen%.as h^ppy afrhis^and-ohikirfD ; he sung 
yr'^ lh^m,,plf)ye<i with them, and. was ever fQrenwwt ii^^ .devising .aporu .for U)eir.amuaemeiit. 
Godwin and WilUam.wei:e his oracles— iFani^y.biaiiaq^lgaa : hut the childreQ«.yet.m.ore thaaall, 
^ere his .pride, his.deljght, and bis conopaiuoos, 

« Fraukmoni tojiMoiv»'fiB«m*xu>oa to dawy evs.*' 

About the period be{ore<meiitiojied»'Mns Pttlioer-s steward •dyiag* ^^^ having no one siie 
'itould'iivaiediateiy appoint, with the aesiatanffe of -Godwin and FeUx, she for.aoaQe.tiine tcaos- 
;aoted ber own biuineta ; duriag the oonrae of whioh a lease of considerable value expirioi:. 
<»be entreated WiUiam to take a journey to Londoi^ aad renew it fto the io«mer holder on 
.teuBQfi she specified. 

William aceardingly- departed, .taking tReuben,.who was now almost as good«a herseman as 
himself, for a companion ; and^ after a pleasant and.easy journey, reacbed the metfopoUa* 

.The biKinesB.thattbrought him to town .was his first care, and which completed^ .he would 
willingly have hastened immediately back, but Reuben's curiosity badtaJMimber of incentives, 
•whioh his father chose raXher to gratify than, by opposition .and uncect^in^y, leave him to 
juppose they ^vere more .pleasing or desifahle than (they really were. 

They visited the Tower, St Paul's, the Abbey, .and lastly, the Theatre, Jvhece, hai^eningto 
iw.late, and on an evenijiig 'When the .house waa uneommonlyHcrewded, William,: sooner than 
iteppeiat hia son, went into the hoses. Until noar.lhe end of the.fourth ant their attention 
liadhesn ietaUy dmwn 4owarda the scene i but WiUiam then ^casting his eyes aceiind, disco- 
vered, in one of the opposite* boxes, a person that at oaee a^raoted his whole attentioB. it 
<frae a peraon past the • bloom of youth,. but :yetextr9WcVy lovely^ thon^ ast appeared in some 
measure to jopply • the ravages that . inteniperanee had made « on her » beau^r. i^er .arms were 
aahedtfar ahove the elbow, and her bosom uocoven^d evensuffieienily.to have oceasioned dis- 
gust, in. any hutithe breast.of a libertine; neyertbeltss, this woman«entirely attnseted tWiiitamIs 
attention, and, for ithe time» not only beniahed the play, but every other oi^eet frowi his 
Ifaaughts. Hcgaz^d ias .if:be doubted .his jight^8igbeid--g«t up~*sat dowa^-^ed at length, 
nnid>le to bear the torments that distracted him, fondly .e3 he loved hie bo^^ desired him to 
remain where he was. until he again rejoined/him. 

The lady, wheee«yeshad been thrown around ineear«h<ofipric^,'had observed the peculiar 
attention she inspited, and in ber turn had oanefuUy examined- the peison of WiUiam, who was 
distinguishable from the surrounding beaux by the plainneset of his habit. Though emotions 
of the kind are seldom.felt by ladies of her description, yet her heart symp&thizod with the 
emotions of WiUiam ; her bosom sweUed almost to sugbcation, her e^es .overflowed with tears, 
and raising iier eyes towards heaven with n look of despair she haatUy left the boK-in which 
she was sitting the moment after WiUiam quitted his. 

Unacquainted with the theatre, WUliam mistook his way, and though he hastened round, 
was too late to meet the object he sought, who bad already left the house, and his inquiries 
being fruitless to trace her» the only intelligence he could procure was from the bo&-keeper, 
who informed him she had been a celebrated courtesan, but was now on the deoline, and 
usually attended the boxes every night. 

WiUiam, more unhappy than be had been for some years, returned immediately (to Reuben; 
and though he forced himself to sit out the rest of the play, was so evidently disordered, that 
Reuben, wholiry interested for his fisther, saw the curtain drop with pleasune, and.attendod him 
to the inn where they lodged, niore concerned at Us nielancholy than amused with the 
remembrance of what he had seen. 

The idea of the lady banished. rest during the whole night from WUliam's pillow.; andrisiog 
at the dawn of day, leaving his son in a sound sleep, and in the care of the hostess,. he inquired 
the way to the printeis of several newspapers, in all of which ihe ordered the foUawi(^ adver- 
ftiaement to be inserted : 

** If E — m— a G ■ d -^n, who fourteen years sinoe left .her friend^ throv^h the artful persua- 
sions of a worthless man, and who is now known to be very unhiippUy situated,. will return to 
her velations in Cumtberland, or inquire for her'brother» W-t-l-rrin G^-^^^t* at the Swan loo, 
Xiad lane, he wUl receive her with open :anns ; and ahe may yet meet the ibrgiveness of s 
parent before he drops into the grave." 

This advertisement, -thovgh repeated a whole month* duiiag whi^h lie remiuued, iu' town for 
that purpose, met no reply, n(^ were his visite to the theatnee more availing* At. length he 
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Daring WilHaB\bi4ayiniLoiidoft He altaqftadte^ ^Cfbtftafr fhqdrtotfbrEdVMft; biA'tittc^iw 
tain where to apply, was obliged to have recount tori «b» heS^ of 'M^D6Iltter, and* bis iMljr's 
jointnwltliiihg'^tnl tbvBH fav'eoajetftvred'ttMy^ntiglliltlie eble to iB^fd dome itafotfmatidri ; but 
they simply knew that Edwin had turned his wholfl ' p ropert y iilto woMy, enMved^ a|(a}fi flfto 
the annyt aftd w«tf'gone aAiroad; WMi toMMFpaiiW' WiHiAm 'at* length ftiifld* Mt' t6 ttrhat regi. 
meat he belonged, and on applying to the agent, gained the farther IftfonMltitoiltiiftt BHVHn 
had, years b«lbre,.a second time resigned bis* commfssian, since- which be kliew nothing 
respecting him, but recollected to have heard one of the officers who b^longfed'to the same 
regiment'nay he^wafl afdvmtageoieirfy nrarrlM. 

On Wiltiam'a'mlttni to* Iftglewoodhts disclosed the inteHIgettce he blrf recfeiVtid^resi^^ctibg 
Bdiwin, but remti.iyMl -totally silent in regard to Bmma to aH but' Mrs P6tltaer-and Faihry, as 
that informatloD could but UDsrvailingty have* given flhesh anguish to his father. 

Reuben 'WMpltosod to -fM'hin»eif once rtioro at home, and- hastily eMbrtteihg^his-ftliyfly, 
inquired for Mrs Palmer and Anna ; but bad scarcely given themtiilne tbtell him tha^ {kfth 
were weil, witeu' ho^d^cfarod that Iw WM-noiin the least' tfred, butwOuld'go and 'see them ; 
tbeiit withtthe ftpoied of^n greyhound, flow from home, and toold the toad to 'the manor-house. 

Mr9> Ptttin«r'aiid ' An«ftiapp«lHfed4o p«rti6ipatfe tffe pieasure he- f6\t at^tM^ meeting. AnAa 
huogTOtMd'hi«>n«Ck aildwopt with joy; while Rtfuben fondly kissed'her Ifps; cheeks, md't&tt^ 
head, saytti«-J**'lJ#il! tiever- go to^ London agalhi Attna; indeed Fharobe'eB very unhappy.*^ 

•• lJh[i»Mrppyj'*'ro^dfMf« Palliwr, "pwiy^ tny young frietid; what madb you-so?" 

** Why, ift'tho fit<st* t^tice^tiiattm/ my 'father- was* ontommonly mdftncholy, and when* Wo 
w8 down to^our »othliry4fieals TIooiMd nmind; ftbd'ffeeing'iielther my mother; mygrandffttherg, 
iior«my AntM, my-'heact dunkift my boMm; and Iw&s-moroready to cry thtan to- eat ; then, as 
rtlopt'in.th«'Sitti0<rooitf(With<t«y'fMbe!ri \n thoM^hthe wosld'sigh bittorly when be tHou^ 
I was asleep ; but I was as little inclined to forget myself as he was; fbr when all was quiCt, 1 
remennbered the pleasures of home, and oompferihg thorn with the bustld of Londbn, wished 
we vrere safe back>aiid'n«vov>Moro*to I^ve inglfewoOd^'* 

«<*But)0iii^y^ Reub«n,>«oiiM'Of'eti«>p1eMt»«s, or at least sights of Londbn, amused you,** 
said Mrs Palmer. 

" Theyratbei^'ftiTprfaiBd fliaA'amused me, except theiheatres,** replffed Reuben ; *• foi- example, 
sue mottrfng) ^er purfitog^ tHrovgb numberless- crowds and dirty narrow streets, we came at 
once to that magnificent building, called St Paul's, which struck me in a manner I cannot 
describe ! With myiatber's permission I walked round it in wonder and admiration, as I had 
net before' supposed^ such an edifice in tbe whole world ! Prom tbeoce We proceeded some- 
what further, to a place where the noise and confusion of languages brought the tower oi 
Babel so itrongfyto my»mmd; that I could not forbear laughing ; but my mirth was of short 
continuance, fdr a Httte Oft one side we passed' a pldce full of the most ilMboking, glbomy 
beings 1 ever saw, many of whom were silent, and apparently lost in thought, their eyes fixed 
on the ground, their fdtehetrds knit; and their eyebrows scowling; others were talking fast 
and loud, and seemlfagly, by the Httle my ear could catch, enumerating.'* 

" Well, but Reuben,** interrupted Mrs Palmer, " you saw the Tower, did you not? What 
think you of that ?** 

" Why, that wtts among my disappointUieftts, madam : I' expected quite a different build- 
ing; and when I fomad a mere jumbled crowd of hiouses, T was disgusted before I entered." 

•» But the inner part cei^ttfnly rppaid you fdr your disappointment," said Mrs Palmer. 
** Did you not admircfbeirttioury ?" 

♦* I was astonished at the ingenuity, or rathier at- the patience of the man who placed the 
weapons ; perhaps l sftfouW hrare -viewed them with some pleasure, had not my father given 
rise to a very dfrsagrtferible* idea, by saylfrg— * How many wmows and orphans. ti;ink you, 
fteubeBi those* i#8ftt«ments'of'dbitt*i \ime' made ?• TPhis remark disgusted me with them, and 
on reviewing thorn Footfrd'«>rtfi«)st have fdhcied* the points of the speieii's were stained with 
Wood." 

" Bnt'thetftheoKfcer-cfBrio^W^the-Jeinel office, and the wiTrbeasts.* 

** For the first, madam, I am no judge, though I ttiink tiiey woulil bave dfelighted my 
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aiBter Agnei. My father particularly caUed my attention towards them, by observing faoii 
very mach to be pitied was the virtaous man whom fate had destined to support such a 
weight of care as must ever accompany a crown. But, madam, pardon me asking you a 
question :— Of what use are the wild beasts ?" 

*' Indeed, Reuben," replied Mrs Palmer, *< I cannot well answer you ; but I suppose they 
are kept either for curiosity or amusement." 

** I would sooner keep a lamb or a dove," said Anna ; *' I am sure such ferocious monsters 
could never amuse me." 

** The beasts, I see, we must give up,*' added Mrs Palmer ; '* but the Abbey-^were you 
not charmed with that, Reuben V 

** Yes, madam, it inspired both pleasure and awe ; I was delighted to see monuments 
erected to genius and merit, and reflected with reverence on the once distinguished characters 
that surrounded me. At that moment I could almost have wished I had been born to be a 
warrior ; but my father again called off my attention by pointing to a worm that had been 
thrown out, with some earth, desiring me to notice the difference between that and the worms 
that fed on plebeians hi the church yard at Ingle wood." 

*' And pray what might be the purport of your observation ?*' said Mrs Palmer, laughing. 

<* Very trifling, madam," answered Reuben, joining her mirth ; ** but I was aware why my 
ftther advanced Uie subject. He observed with what pleasure I contemplated the tombs oi 
liarticular characters I had either heard or read of; I therefore pretended to look carefully at 
the worm, and replied, the only difference I believed was, that this was rather fatter." 

** An excellent incentive for a man to become a hero," returned my father ; ** yet so for, I 
must confess, heroes are the best friends to worms, as they procure them most food." 

« We were then shown the wax-work," contmued Reuben: "a number of strange, un- 
meaning, tawdry, ill-drc|ssed figures, with fixed eyes, and that neither give pleasure nor cause 
any emotion, one only excepted ; this my father regarded with so much respect, that I in- 
voluntarily caught it from him." 

«« Was it General Monk ?" interrupted Mrs Palmer. 

« No, madam, it was Lord Chatham. My father afterwards* as we passed through the 
park, related such things of him as made me almost ready to run back and look at him again." 

" But the theatres, Reuben," said Mrs Palmer. 
•*< Oh I they delighted me," replied he. *< I saw some of 6hakspeare*s plays ; and whUe my 
eyes were wet with the sorrors of one scene, the wit and humour of the next made me almost 
ready to burst vith laughter." 

*« Well, after all," said Anna, ** if the pleasures of London are only what you describe, I see j 
nothing among them to be preferred to a dance on the green in summer, or the manor hall in | 
winter." 

** Preferred!" replied Reuben; "there are none equal to it, or at least none to my fancy; 
and if my father goes again, it is Edward's turn to accompany him ; I am sure I shall not 
envy him." 

The discourse was here put an end to by the arrival of William, and some others of the 
fkmily, who, after passing a cheerful evening with Mrs Palmer, returned home. 

CHAPTER XXXVIL 
For near four years after the journey to London no material occurrence disturbed the har- 
mony at Inglewood. The old men, though now both Verging towards eighty, were still able to 
walk about, their senses perfect, and were neither troublesome to themselves nor others. No 
news had yet transpired of either Edwin or Emma; and William cherished a hope that bis 
unhappy sister's vices were terminated by death. 

Mrs Palmer, who had the newspapers regularly remitted, one day, in reading the contents j 
of one, became informed that the estate in Jamaica, which had formerly appertained to her I 
uncle Walters, was to be sold, together with the stock and negroes — " I have a strong incli- 
nation," said she to Godwin, who was present, " to make inquiry whether any of the slaves 
formerly belonging to my uncle are living; I would freely purchase and restore them to 
liberty. Though I am unaoquainted with them, Felix can direct me on the occasion, and will 
in this case be the most proper.commissioner." 
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Th« Godwins all warmly applauded the motive* and Felix being called and consults, 
accepted the office with a joy little short of rapture. He was now turned of seventy, but 
declared, that if it was not possible to transact the business in London, he would willingly un- 
dertake a voyage to Jamaica on such an occasion ; but which doubtless would be unnecessary, 
as- the estate was to be sold publicly at Garraway^s, if not previously disposed of by private 
contract, and there must necessarily be an agent in town, who perfectly understood the whole, 
and what negroes were upon it. 

Reuben, it has been before observed, was not particularly partial to London ; he therefore 
had no inclination to take a second journey ; but Edward, who was now sixteen, felt the 
warmest desire to accompany Felix, and whispering his wishes to Reuben, they were soon 
conveyed to his father, who, willing to gratify him, immediately proposed his accompanying 
Felix — an offer that was accepted with the utmost pleasure. 

Furnished with a letter of credit on Mrs Palmer's banker, a few days after they set off for 
London, travelling by easy stages in a postchaise, for Felix grew too advanced in years 
^to ride far on horseback. After reposing one day on their arrival, they repaired to the 
agent, who, however, was unacquainted with anything * but the gross of the business ; but 
referred them to the lady, of the name of Fitzmbrris, who was sister to the owner, who, he 
observed, was out of town; but that he had no doubt the lady could give every information, as 
she had resided some years on the estate, and was also now accompanied by the owner's 
daughter, who might assist her recollection. 

Thus informed, Felix and his young companion waited on Mrs Fitzmorris, and were imme- 
diately admitted. The lady was not alone ; the daughter of Mr Fitzmorris, a tall girl of four- 
teen, was seated at work by her side, and possessed one of those fascinating countenances 
that might almost be said to be impossible to be looked on without interesting the beholder. 
Her features were exquisitely formed, her complexion brunette, but so clear that every 
variation of the mantling blood was discernible ; her eyes were black and sparkling, but, soft* 
ened by modesty and gentleness, they appeared rather formed to steal into the heart than 
take it by surprise ; her hair was dark brown, and waved in luxurious negligence down her 
waist, which showed the perfect symmetry that might be expected when its growth was 
completed. 

Felix and Edward were received by the eldest lady with politeness, and being informed of 
the business, coolly approved the motives ; while Miss Fitzmorris applauded it with warmth, 
and laying down her work, viewed the strangers with a pleasure that sparkled in her eyes. 

" I have a list below," said Mrs Fitzmorris,. " of the p.ersons, ages, and names, of all the 
negroes, whi<^ my brother desired me to send to the agent ; but which I have omitted through 
forgetfulness. If you please, we will refer to that ; and if any of the negroes there are among 
those you wish to liberate, I will desire the agent to accommodate you, as Mr Fitzmorris is 
now at Bath, and will not, I am sure, disapprove my obliging you." 

With these words the lady ordered the list, and, with Felix, examined accurately the per- 
sons and names. Felix, however, only found two of his old acquaintance among them, and 
those very much advanced in years. While they were thus busied. Miss Fitzmorris had with- 
drawn for a few minutes, but returned before they had concluded, and drawing near Edward, 
while her aunt leaned over the table, gave him a small parcel undirected, and that so cau- 
tiously, that it was unobserved by any but the party to whom it was presented^ who instinc- 
tively put it into his pocket, though with a trembling hand. 

Felix, furnished with the intelligence he wished, retired with his young companion, who 
soon told him of the strange occurrence. They immediately adjourned into the first house of 
entertainment they found for their^ purpose ; and Edward, with an agitated hand, hastily 
broke the seal, and found, to his utter astonishment, five bank notes for ten pounds each, 
enclosed in a paper contiuning these lines : 

•* As I know neither of you, I cannot address you by name ; but my heart whispers you 
are possessed of hunianity, or the good lady, whose charity leads her to liberate those unhappy 
negroes, would not make you her agents. My father and aunt are both good people, but are 
too much accustomed to the West Indies to think on those subjects as your employer does, 
and have therefore refused me the freedom of a woman slave and her son, whom I dearly love, 
for the woman attended my mother in her last illness. What I would request,' therefore, is, 
that you would condescend to mention this circumstance to the lady, and entreat her to buy 
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them among her number ; the panshase will; I fear, he more than I havQ enclosed, wliicb 
all I at present possess, and what I have been these two years aecamulating for that purpose j 
but tell her, if I live, I will gratefully repay the overplus, ever esteem myself her debtori i 
love her dearly for interest. *< Editha Fitzhcrbis. 

** P. S. Let me know the lady's name, if she condescends to grant my request. The slav 
alluded to is called Julia, and her son Scipio.*' 

The amazement of Felix and Edward at the contents of this letter is easier to be conceive 
than described. The open freedom of the young lady charmed the old man. " Ah, sweet I 
maid !" cried he, '* I am sorry your father is going to sell the plantation ; my poor countrymen 
will not, I fear, 6nd such another kind mistress.** I 

" Then she is such a lovely girl, Felix," returned Edward : *« I thought she looked like an 
angel, even before she spoke. I' wish she lived near Inglewood ; my sister Anna would, I am 
sure, be charmed with her : as it is, we shall never see her more. But what do you mean to | 
do in regard to the woman and her son whom she has mentioned ?"— « Free them, most I 
certainly,'* answered Felix ; ** I am worth more than twice as much money as will do that, 
and will willingly expend it in such a cause. Her notes I will return ; she will find many uses' 
for them ; and there is no occasion to let her know the address, as it will but put her to straits ' 
to endeavour to repay the money."— "Then," replied Edward, **we shall not even hear ofi 
her again ; yet, perhaps, as yoii say, it would but distress her." I 

Felix and Edwin then adjourned to their lodgings, where, on farther investigation of the ' 
business, it was agreed that Felix, on the next morning, should again wait on Mrs Fitzmorris, 
pretend to look over the list of slaves, and fix on the two additional ones specified by the young 
lady. I 

Felix then enclosed the notes ready to return to her ; Edward wished to write a line with I 
them, and sat down to execute his purpose, but in vain. After repeatedly begioning, and 
tearing the p^er, he gave up the attempt, unable to satisfy himsdf in what he wished to 
express. 

The next day Felix and his young companion waited on Mrs Fitzmorris so early that the | 
lady was not risen, but sent down to request that they would wait a quarter of an hour, when 
she would attend them. 

They were then shown into a parlour, but had scarcely taken a seat when Miss Fitzmorris 
entered : a crimson blush for a moment dyed the cheeks of Edward, which as speedily commu- 
nicated to those of the young lady. " Ah I" said she, *• I fear you think me a strange, bold girl ; 
but, indeed, necessity forces me to 'be so ; for if my poor Julia and her boy were sold, it would 
break my heart. The money allowed for books and my pocket I have long been hoarding, 
and I will OS soon as possible make up the remainder of the sum." — " They shall be freed, young 
lady," replied Felix, " never fear ; but as I am ready to oblige you in this business, you must 
also, in your turn, favour me by taking back your money — a heart like yours will often find 
occasion for it. For me, I am an old man, and have an earnest wish to do a good action 
before I die : let this be it ; you look too gentle to be proud, and I flatter myself will not dis- 
dain to be obliged by a negro." — " Disdain !** replied she, holding out her hand with the 
freedom of an old acquaintance — "no; I will think of your kindness as the kindness of a 
father. Alas!" continued she, "my father called my request folly, and so did my aunt, 
but you have complied with it, and made me happy, though, indeed, you must take the money." 
— « Not now," replied tbe old man, " I will demand it hereafter. If I humour you, you must 
also humour me." 

Felix now presented the notes, which were with great reluctance received by the young 
lady ; and Mrs Fitzmorris entering soon after, the business was brought foward ; Felix agaiu 
examined the list, and fixing on the mother and son, requested they might be added to his 
number, saying, that he bad some confused recollection of knowing the former when she resided 
on Mr Walters's estate, though she then belonged to a different master.* 

This request was readily agreed to, and Felix departed with a line from Mrs Fitzmorris to 
the agent, requesting him to suffer the bearer to purchase the slaves specified. Felix and 
Edward being fortimate enough to meet with him at home, the business was completed ; and a 
sum over and above the agreed price left in his hands, to transmit to the persons liberated, 
either to assist them in Jamaica, or to enable them to reach their benefactress, .to whose lawyer 
in town they were directed. 
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Felix and Edward passed same short time afterwards it London, to ipraf^y ^the ciiiriOElHy of ' 
be latter, and then returned to Inglewood, where they vnire neeived with deiigbt/though Mt9' 
Palmer was grieved that bo -more of her unrcle's slaves survived' to ^speriance her boonty. 

^11 were particularly pleased vt^ith the b^aviour of Bdithn Fttamorris, m whose praise ' 
Sdward was never weary. The purchase of her- favourites had cost a hunted poiMids» which 
10 persuasion could makie Felix swerve from insisttng to pay, theugh Mrs Palmer woiitld vdll- 
ugly have had the young lady her debtor ; she w«0, however, constrained to 'resign in his ■ 
favour. 

Editha was now the constant theme of the younger pait -of the fatmily. Anna wotfld fre» - 
juently wish she was acquainted with her ; and Reuben did not fail to express a pleasure alt - 
ler character ; but all praise was cold to £dward% for with him «he wus at once a mfirBcle 
of goodness and beauty. 

" Ah, Reuben !" said he one day, when alone with his brother, ** I have often thoVightour ■ 
sister a lovely girl, but she is not to be compared with Mis FitEiaorris :- heriflne iiazel eyes are 
far superior to £mma*s blue ones ; and don't you think daark hair mmie -beamifotl than light ?** 
" Not I, indeed," replied Reuben, warmly; *' I do not dilute but she may be a Aovdy gipi; 
but to say that she is handsomer than Anna isridioiilous. No ime cm ptnoade -me th«t any 
eyes can exceed hers in loveliness — the sky itself is not of « more cbapmif^ coleutr : and Uien> 
Auna's hair ; can any dark locks equal that ? K«i...^itrehjr, Echrard, you must be a very bad 
judge, for Anna's hair is the finegt I ever saw; tt^s the 6rft shade of light 'bvown, and in the 
sun looks like threads of waving goM." 

Felix at that minute entering, the dispute ins peferred to ham, and lie was appointed judge 
between them. ** Indeed," said he« ^* young men, you have set me rather a difflcntt taskt 
your sister Anna is a lovely fair girl, and Miss Fitzdnorris, thougih bfewn, equally lovely ; tliere^ 
fure I cannot give to either the superiority : your opinions of beanty, it seems, are fHffereat, 
and opposite to your own persons y for Reuben faimoeif has dark eyes and hair, yet he adminea 
fair complexions ; while Edward, on the contrary, is- light coloured, and is charmed with the 
brown. My countrymen,'* added the old man laughing, '^ase net so puzzled; our beauties 
are all of a colour." 

The warm attachment between Reuben and Anna, wiiile it pleased the family, yet -some^ ' 
times gave them a sentiment of sorrow : Fanny, particularly, would fjrequently lament th«t Mrs 
Palmer acknowledged her, as otherwise she might have beooroe the wife of her son* 

The partiality of Mrs Palmer for Anna, added to her own lovely form, in the mean tnne' 
notwithstanding her youth, brought her some unexceptionable offers: but as both her reputed 
parents and Mrs Palmer dedared her at liberty on that subject, they were rejected. 

'* Ah, madam !" said she to Mrs Palmer, ** I will never leave you ; for where can I be se 
happy ? Not ray mother herself is dearer to my heart ; she, he»?en be praised, has many to 
comfort her ; but you," continued she, fondly kissing her, *< have only your poor, grateful Anna !** 
** Far be it from me," replied Mrs Palmer, " even to wish to be separated from you, my love ; 
yet, Anna, J cannot but say I shoukl like to see you happily settled.** — *< And so I am," replied 
she. " Ah, madam ! I always pray that you nay Hve to such a good age as my grandfother, 
and then, you know, we shall both be old together.** 

" Six or seven^and.thirty years will always make some diflhrence between us," answered 
Mrs Palmer with a smile ; " however, be assured* in the artide of marriage,' you are totally your 
own mistress." 

The affection of Mrs Palmer for Anna knew no bounds ; she regarded her as a tender 
blossom she had reared, and gloried in the expdnsion of virtues she had inculcated, introduc- 
iog her to those few friends she had regarded, as a beloved child ; and ever, when speaking 
of her, using the name of Anna Palmer— an appellation, as it gratified her benefactress, that 
she was generally called by, not only by the domestics, but even by the whole neighbourhood 
—Mrs and Miss Palmer beij:)g the common distinction, - 

CHAPTER XXXVm. 
Mas Paimbb bad now passed near lOjears in the peace^l fetreat which her heart approved, 
when she one day received, a letter from her attetrqey in town^ entreating bei' to hasten -to the 
metropolis, as her father, who was new above eighty, and not expected te live long* had ex- 
pressed the most ardent wish to see her befocehe^ied. His yon had been Mine years dead,' 
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since which event, the influence of his v^ife had been in vain exerted to divert him from the 
earnest desire he had to once more embrace his now only child. Determined, at all events, to 
satisfy himself on a subject so near his heart, he had employed her attorney to make his will, 
and likewise requested him to send her word that he wished to see her in town. 

Mrs Palmer immediately replied to her correspondent, that she would setoff for London as 
speedily as possible, entreating him in the mean time to procure her either a small house ready 
famished, or convenient lodgings, as she did not choose, if even invited, to be under the same 
roof with her mother-in-law. Anna she proposed to take with her ; but her old and faithful 
Felix was now too feeble to undertake such a journey, the last being almost too much for bis 
strength. 

Anna, though tenderly attached to Mrs Palmer, felt but little predilection for the journey,, 
and the evening before thev were to depart, when she took leave of the family, appeared over- 
whelmed with grief. 

'* With no one but your best friend, my love, would I trust you,*' said Fanny, as she cm- 
braced her, *' but under her guidance you are safe ; for, though bred and educated in that 
nursery of vice, how spotless and unblemished has ever been her conduct ! I shall anxiously 
wait your return, for my happiness can never be complete while any of you are absent ; and t 
sincerely confess I hope to And you as little pleased with London as your brother Reuben was,- 
for I cannot but say I fear my Edward was rather partial to it.'*-~" No, indeed, my dear mo- 
ther," replied Edward ; ** I certainly should like to see it once more, though not from any par- 
ticular attachment to the place ; I only wish to hear what Miss Fitzmorris says respecting her 
slaves, and to know whether she is well ; she must surely have a cruel father to refuse her 
such a request. Ah I** continued he with energy, " I wish she was yours or any farmer's 
daughter near Inglewood ; she would then, I think, be much happier, and I am sure I should 
never wish to see London again.*' 

Fanny saw with concern that, young as her son Edward was, his heart was prepossessed in 
favour of Editha ; but trusting to time to remove so early an impression, she passed from the 
subject to some other less interesting to him. 

*' Mrs Palmer,'* said Anna, resuming the conversation, ** has determined to visit Mrs Fitz^ 
morris when she goes to town, and thank her for the trouble she took concerning the slaves, 
if it is only to form an acquaintance between her niece and myself." — " Oh ! how kind and 
good !*' exclaimed Edward ; '* how charmed will you be with her, Anna ! I am sure you must 
love her. Tell her we talk of her at Inglewood, and wish her as happy as her company would 
make us.'* 

" You, Reuben," said Anna, " will write to me, I know, and tell me every particular re- 
specting home; and, in return, I will inform you of every circumstance that happens in town." 

Reuben threw his arms fondly round her, a tear trembling in his eye—" Ah, Anna !" said 
he, " I have frequently lamented that you were brought up from home ; had that not been 
the case, we should not now have been separated." — " It will be but for a short time, my bro- 
ther," replied she, kissing his cheek, " and I shall return to Inglewood with rapture ; for what 
can make me amends for being separated from such dear>^riends ? I am sure, Reuben, if 1 had 
my will, I would never wish to be parted from you.'* 

Fanny regarded them in silence, while a tear stole down her cheek ; but Mrs Palmer at 
that moment joining them, the conversation became general, until the parties separated, after 
repeated adieus, embraces, and tears. 

On the morning folk>wing Mrs Palmer and Anna 9et off for London, where they arrived 
after a pleasant journey of five days, and found all prepared for their reception, Mrs Palmer's 
correspondent having punctually obeyed her orders. 

CHAPTER XXXXI. 
It was in the beginning of the month of January that Mrs Palmer and Anna set off for Lon- 
don, leaving the family at Inglewood more oppressed with their absence than the gloom of the 
season. The weather was particularly severe, the snow had fallen in great quantities, and 
prevented the poor from having recourse to their usual industry. In this distress William 
had stepped forth, though without ostentation, and supplied them with corn at a reduced price ; 
and even to many, who were yet more distressed, without payment— a conduct that, if he was 
before beloved, made him now peifecily idolized. 
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One night, after being employed during the whole day in these humane and eharitaUe 
distributions, he retired early to rest, satisfied with himself, and recounting every particular to ' 
his Fanny. 

The clock had struck eleven before either felt inclined to sleep ; the wind blew a p^ect 
hurricane, and rain and mingled snow beat against the window, and Fanny, in the charity of 
ber heart, had recommended to the protection of heaven all who were exposed to the inele- 
mency of the night, when in the intervals of the tempest a kind of hollow moan struck her 
ear. She listened, and again heard the same sound, but so blended with the storm as U> 
render it uncertain from whence it could proceed. Alarmed, she shook William, who was 
almost asleep, and bade him listen ; but all was again quiet, except the weather ; and Williani 
would faia have persuaded her that what she had heard was merely the wind. 

«« Alas ! 1 fear not," said Fanny, •* I rather dread it is some unhappy creature who is lost 
in the snow, and perhaps by this time is incapable of any exertion, for the voice seemed faint 
and near, and 1 am convinced was human." 

Nothing more was necessary to awaken the humanity of William. He arose hastily, and 
putting on his clothes, as did also Fanny, they descended, calling first to awaken their sons, 
and to tell the old man, who asked the reason of their rising, that they feared some one was 
bewildered in the snow, as Fanny had heard a voice of distress apparently very near, desiring 
them to lie still, and they should be informed of their success. Reuben and Edward were 
dressed in a moment, and sallied out, accompanied by their father, in search of the ca^se of 
their alarm. After having repeatedly halloed round the house and adjacent grounds without 
receiving any answer, they determined to return from their successless errand. Fanny in the 
mean time had not been idle; hoping they would meet with the distressed object, she had 
stirred up the kitchen fire, and fetched out a bottle of wine and spice, in order to prepare what 
she thought necessary on such an occasion, when again, in an interval of silenoe from the 
storm, she heard the sound that had first alarmed her, but more faint, and, to her imagination^ 
almost close to the house. 

Fanny was no coward ; and placing her candle in a lantern, she went out, and looked cau- 
tiously around, but could see nothing, yet again heard a groan. Convinced now that it 
proceeded from the wood shed, she hastened thither, and holding up her light, said, •* If any 
one is near, let them speak, and they shall have immediate assistance." 

Her only answer was another groan ; but the light at that moment discovered to her sight 
a human form lying on the ground, if not lifeless, at least so benumbed with cold as to be- 
almost reduced to the last extremity. Fanny now felt greatly alarmed, though not sufficiently 
so as to prevent her using means to assist the sufferer ; and finding she was unable alone to 
be of much service, left the shed to call her servant maids ; but meeting with her husband 
and sons, who were returning from their fruitless errand, informed them of the disdovery she 
had made, and that the unhappy object was a woman. Reuben being first, lifted her in his^ 
arms, and carried her into the house, where all were now employed in her service ; Edward in 
heaping piles of wood on the fire, Reuben in warming wine, and their father and mother in 
chafing and endeavouring to recover the stranger. Her face was distorted by convulsions, the- 
pale livery of death appeared to overshadow every feature ; and for some time all their cares 
were ineffectual ; but at length the convulsive spasms, being solely occasioned by cold, 
appeared to decrease, and her features to settle in their regular form. 

William and Fanny had their eyes fixed upon her ; but as her features recovered their 
proper symmetry, theirs became imprinted with horror, amazement, and pity j and withdrawing 
their look from the object that had before totally employed them, they now endeavoured to 
read each other's thoughts. 

*« It is impossible !" exclaimed William ; «« yet surely I cannot be mistaken I— it is— it is 
my sister— the unhappy, lost Emma T— «' It is, indeed, our Emma !" replied Fanny, " and 
blessed be the hour that restores her to us ; it is a proof that she has abjured her errors ; and 
who can refuse her forgiveness ? You have frequently, my sons, heard us lament her unhappy 
deviation firom rectitude, which, from what you now see, has been followed by the most direftd 
consequences. Retire ; her senses may speedily return, and it might oooasioa a iieleipse ta 
find other witnesses than yi^ur father and myself; we will call if more help is amemmyi^ hk 
the mean time, let not a word transpire to your grandfather of what has passed; for if he it 
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informed too suddenly, it may prove fatal." — " Be it as your mother has said, my sonV' added 
WHtiam; **hw pradentefi, even in this surprise, I see has not forsaken her." 

Rett%«n and EldwaTd immediately withdrew in silence, deeply impressed with compassion. 
A few spoonsful of warm wine were with much difficulty got down Emma's throat, and her 
senses began to return ; bat fixing her eyes on William, she slid from her seat to the ground, 
holding her hands in a suppliant posture. 

- Fanny dropped by her side, and pressing her to her bosom, exclaimed, " Fear not, Emma ; 
yon are* *hiice welcome to your native home. Have you forgotten that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need no 
repentanee ? And shall it not on earth be the same ?— >nay, weep not, nor wring your hands 
thitt.'?— "=0h,.6ay," at length sobbed Emma, in a voice far from articulate, "is not roy father 
dead ? Miserable wretch that I am, I can never receive his forgiveness.'*—" Not so," replied 
William ; '*h6 is yet spared to afford you that comfort, if you merit it; but for the present, 
endeavour to •recruh; your strength by refreshment and rest ; our father must not this night 
be told of your return : his age, and the repeated shocks he has received, might render such 
information dangerous ; he shall simply be told we have succoured some one bewildered in 
the snow/* — ** And can you, William,** answered Emma, as she yet more recovered, '* and 
you, virtuous Fanny, can you forgive a wretched prostitute. Ah, no ! you cannot when you 
kaow the extent of my crimes ! they are beyond human forgiveness— nay, I fear, beyond the 
roach (tf divine mercy T* 

As 8h« spoke her head sunk on her bosom, and for some moments she appeared over- 
powered with angnfsh — ** Ah ! happy abode of my youth and innocence !" she at length 
«sela!iBed» gazing around her—" and shall I be permitted to draw my last polluted breath 
undor this roof, stained as I am with a thousand vices ? Will heaven permit it ! Ah, no ! 
when you know all,}'ou*wilt spurn and detest me, as I do myself." — " Alas !" answered Fanny, 
•'-whatever may have been your faults, repentance, and your present misery, will, I trust, 
atone for them. WilH.am, your sister is at presen t unable to walk— let us bear her to bed ; 
after which go to our parents, nnd if they are not asleep, relate what has happened, without 
mention of person." 

William now bore Emma in his arms to the bed chamber, where he left her with his wife, 
who undressed her, and was not a little shocked to see the emaciated state of her body, her 
bones being almost sharp enough to break through the skin that covered them. 

Having placed her in bed, Fanny would fain have persuaded her to take some refreshment, 
but she declined it. Fanny judging rest the most salutary to her exhausted frame, for a short 
time retired, and joined Willfam> who waited for her below stairs , 

The strangeness of the whole occurrence employed all their thoughts and conjectures. 
Enmia^ dress was clean, though of the most simple kind. Her features, though much ema- 
ciated, were yet lovely ; and notwithstanding she was past the age of thirty.six, might still 
have been accounted captivating. 

Several times during the night did the kind and attentive Fanny steal into the apartment to 
look on the poor penitent, but constantly found her awake, and listening at the door, heard 
her always in earnest prayer. 

CHAPTER XL. 
In the morning, Godwin and Bernard inquired in the kindest manner after the stranger, of 
whom they had no suspicion, beyond what had been told them, until after breakfast, William 
having sent his sons and servants on different errands, determined to disclose the truth of the 
businoss. " My father,*' said he, addressing Godwin, " I grieve whenever I reflect on the 
many sorrows that have embittered your life ; it is to roe a proof that even virtue is not a | 
security fot happiness here below ; for whose life has been more spotless, and yet who has felt 
more caUrtnity ? But, my father, you have borne up nobly, have struggled with affliction, and 
waitiot, I trmt, sink under a surprise which, on the whole, must give you more pleasure than 
paio."— " My son,** repHed the old man, calmly, " the Power who has hitherto supported will | 
not at -this hour; I trust, forsakd me ; speak then, and fear not ; I feel thy care ; thou watchest 
my age vAih ttie- tenderness of a parent, and hast been the prop of my declining years ; bnt for 
thee, WtHlftttfj and iliy ange! wife, 1 had long since sunk into the grave ; but thy duty and 
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aflMion iwre rapported im^ «>d 1 Iwve IDred ewa to the (kna wbep BMm*<f<aiiyw><t girfdl tmke 
labour and Mnonr ;. yot it is not to with me ; whenever I look rcNiDd I see UMW^rBrftiul b«w 
with reverence to heaven^ who, tiiough itbaa afOieted, baa alsQ blatwd nebe}>onil>tiin OMOfWMifi 
lot of man/'— -"* Beat of men and parenti!" replied William^ '* oiuriister Smma iftretttiwd 
penitent, and I hope worthy of your fotigivenen." 

Neither age nor time had anffiolently blunted the feelinge of; Godwin to hear thia inteUifeQde 
without emotion. The old man turned pale* a universal trembling shook biaframe^and for a 
moment he cast his eyes anxiously around, ihisa sunk senseless on the^bosom of his-soa. Uls 
atnation for some tune oansed alarm ; but by the -cares of his attoniive chilifaren bo was.-at 
length recovered.: and rising* he said--" Insad me, lead^me to mj^ misguided daughter.; if she 
is indeed repentant, I have but one wish remainiagt ttBsatisfie4 and .that isb if £disia-lives« that 
he may be the same."-^^ Precipitation, my father/' replied William». *' might be fhfeal ; Bmma 
is greatly reduced ; we will first, if you pleea^y inform her you ooodwoend to^see her, and that 
she may hope for your forgiveness.'*— <* Be it an," replied. Godwin ; " in tho mean ttane I will 
retire, and offer up my heartfelt thanks lor this un»pected blessings" 

Godwin now took the arm of his ton, whtla Fanny rethred to infofm fimma thaf^ bor.&tfaer 
was apprised of her aiTival,.and to prepare her for his- presence. 

During the absence of Fanny, Kmma» weak as she was* had risen, and sat dressed by the 
bed side ; she had apparently been weeping ; andion. the entrance of her ti§i», duopped <n 
her knees* and entreated her to plead.for.her with>her father. 

Fanoy,in.the most genile'terms, told her that he was ioformedtof what badfpwsed; at^the 
same time conjuring her to beioarefol of her beh«vionr as she dnsftdedai^ 6ti«ng emotion- at 
that time of life- might, faefatal. 

At length' the sound ofrfeet on ther slfeiifs gave noticeof William and his father's appioacb ; 
and Emma, unable to suppress the alarm that ovarpowmed her, annk on the bed» exclaiming 
in a voice of terror — Open, earth, and hide from the presence of a virtuous father a monster,. 

unworthy to see the light—a prostitute— a parricide — a Oh, Great God ! my crimes crush 

me ! and, infinite as is thy mercy, I dare not hope* to meet it. 

At that moment the door opened, and Emma, with none exertion, than^ die appeared 
capable of, threw herself from the bed at the feet of hen father,. erying^MMeroy I mercy 1. while 
Godwin could not«peak, and gazed in silence on his onoe beautiful and innoestttdaiq|hter» 
'* Oh ; my father," added she, ** you cannot forgive me ; but crush' me oven beneath your feet, 
and I will Wess you. '* 

The old man for a moment raised his e3Fes to heaven, then turned with a look of oompassioci, 
and sobbing aloud, ex!ckLimed — <* Oh, blessed saint ! if thou art permitted to view us at this 
moment, plead at the Throne of Mercy for this thy unhappy daughter* who* I trust has 
abjured her errors V* — ** Oh, my father 1'* oned Emma* doesthe slaughtered- lamb «ntreat for 
the wolf that has shed its Mood ? How then can a murdered parent plead.at the Throne of 
Mercy for the parricide t hut plunged her into an untimely- grave ! Ah 1 heaven would reject 
the prayer, and pour fresh horrors on- my devoted bend ; yet curse me not* my £ather ; my 
guilt is sufficient, and my punishment, though perhaps not adequate to my faults, yet has been 
severe ; the hand of God I am convmced is on me,- then add not your' hatred to the blow." 
--** If my'forgiveoess can soothe thee, thou* hast it,'* replied- Godwin ; ** thy errors baya been 
great ; let thy repentance be exemplary.** 

Emma was for some moments unable to reply; she clasped her Ihtfaer's knees, and in the 
humiliation of her heart, kissed the ground on which he* stood. At length she ex«laimed*- 
** Ah ! you know not the extent of my crimes, or you would not pardon me ! vieer has brought 
me to the very gates of hell ; atrocious in gntlt, heaven has been exemplary in my puniah- 
ment.** — " Whatever may have been thy errors," replied Godwin^ " I trastsincsserepeixtoaoe 
may obliterate them ; to thy own heart recapitulate, and to God alone confessthem. '£by 
pallid countenance betokens ill health! soon mayestthnn, pefrhAps> be sun|mone4:bflf(Hrethat 
awfal tribunal, from whose justice there is no> appeal* The fbrgiveness^ of an' eastfaljiiatber 
thou hast, Emma : none but thys€f)f can procure' that of thy heavsnlyonse* 

William, who dreaded to prolong- a scene so painfal to* both; nov^arildroaBed'hia*fatiha$ saying 
" Our sister, sir, requires rest : sufl^r me to. attend yon for a- wMIO; in am hoar oniorolhiSh 
will- be more composed, and equal to another meeting.-'*-^*' Be* it so^ '* nfplled Godwin*, 
taking his son's arm. ''Emma, seek repentance, andothou shnlt'evenyet^find'pMOt;. itei0- 
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well! ihott thalt not want my prayera.*'^ < Blessings on his hommred betdl" cried Emma, 
as he left the apartment. <* Ala^ how has sorrow changed him. **•--" Time as well as sorrow," 
replied Fanny, ** have contributed towards the alteration ; his health, however, thank heaven, 
is far better than it was some years back ; your return too, will, I trust, add to his comfort 
Could we now but hear that Edwin, if he is living, had renounced his vices, we should have 
but little to wish."—" Edwin living P» replied Emma, shuddering, " Alas ! do you not know 
he lives?'*—" No>- answered Fanny, <* he has not been seen by any of his family since about 
four months after my beloved Agnes's death, which is now near seventeen years ago. On that 
event he quitted the army, but has since re-entered it, as we learned ; and also a confused 
account that he was again married to some woman of large fortune. Oh , may heaven, if it is 
so, inspire her with the power to lead him back to virtue ?"->*' To virtue !*' repeated Emma, 

vrildly. " No : Edwin is not returned to virtue, except then becoming more calm," she 

continued—** we began the course of vice together — monsters of iniquity, may our crimes 
have terminated together !"— " You know then that he is living 1" replied Fanny, astonished 
at the manner in which she spoke.— -<< Too well I know it," answered she ; yet, for pity's sake, 
iisk me not how ; nor am I informed of particulars : only that he is rich, and equally aban- 
doned of God as myself !**—** We will not then name him to our father," returned Fanny, with 
n sigh. " He had better think bim dead, or entertain the most distant hope of his reforma* 
tioD, than be told what would lie heavy on his heart," 

As Emma appeared foint and exhausted by the conversation, Fanny persuaded her to 
endeavour to rest, and soon after left her, to disclose to William what she had heard respecting 
Edwin, and the emotion she showed at the mention of his name. 

** Alas r said she, " I am convinced she is informed of some horrid circumstance, which 
perhaps we are happier to be ignorant of. Heaven has brought back one wanderer ; in itj 
x)wn time perhaps it may also lead back the other.** 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Emma, after she had been returned a week to the farm, so far recovered from her fatigue, and 
the misery she had undergone, that she was able to leave her room ; but her health was 
visibly declming, and a hectic cough, with an expectoration of blood, daily reduced her 
though by almost imperceptible degrees. The whole family treated her with peculiar kind- 
ness and spared no pains to recover both her health and her spirits, a circumstance that ever 
•called forth the most bitter self-accusation. Her person was»even yet lovely, but vanity wai 
dead in her bosom ; her hair, which had been uncommonly fine, was cut off before her return 
to the country, and her dress she continued equally simple as that she then wore. In the 
morning she arose with the earliest dawn, and after passing an hour or two in prayer, wrote 
until breakfast time, when her eyes were usually swollen with weeping. She afterwards in 
spite of all Fanny's entreaties, would assist in domestic occupations until dinner, of which she 
ate very sparingly, drinking nothing but water ; and in the evening a draught of milk, which 
concluded the regimen of the day ; then retired very eorly, though not to rest, two or three 
hours being devoted to the same duties as in the morning. 

The name of Edwin ever caused her the most violent emotion, and was therefore, as much 
as possible, suppressed by William and Fanny, without giving suspicion to their father. 
To the little Agnes Emma was particularly attached ; and if ever for a moment she forgot 
ihe sorrow that devoured her it was in her company. 

In the meantime, Mrs Palmer and Anna were settled in town, were they much feared they 
ehould be long detained, as Mr Somerton*s health, was in a most precarious state ; and he had 
lived to be sensible of the attentions of a virtuous daughter, from whom he declared he would 
be no separated. 

His temper, naturally bad, was now yet more embittered by illness and age ; and though 
he had some years before left his only daughter, her husband, and infant, to perish from want, 
yet now expected that daughter to devote herself to him. She frequently lamented having 
bronght Anna to London with her, as she was under the necessity of either confining her to a 
siek chamber, or leaving her for whole days together. This consideration determined her to 
hasten to form an acquaintance, if possible, with the Fitzmorris family i for if she found 
4bem agKeabWf Ediths, though younger than Anna, would prove an agreeable compiouoo. 
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One inornt^, therefore, with Anna; she paid the prelfaainary visit, and was reetfived with 
particttlar respect* Mrs Fltzmorris, according to the common acceptation of the word, was a 
good sort of woman, but possessed none of those humane sentiments that distinguished her 
new visitor; of her niece she was particularly fond, and being pleased with the person of 
Anna, readily acquiesced with Mrs Palmer to the wish of a farther acquaintance with them* 
The young girls were mutually delighted with each other ; nor was Editha less pleased with 
Mr8*Palmer, with whom she wished to converse without the restraint of her aunt^s presence, 
and give vent to the overflowings of her heart. 

The next morning Mrs Fitsmorris, to gratify her nieee, returned Mrs Pilmer's visit, and 
invited her and Anna to dinner on the day following— an invitatl<m which, though her atten- 
tion to her father obliged her to decline for herself, she accepted for Anna, whom she proposed 
to call for in the evening, on her return home. 

Anna was delighted with the invitation, and charmed with Editha, who, though not much 
above fourteen, possessed an understanding uncommon at her years. In the course of the 
afternoon Mr Fitzmorris was announced, business calling him to his sister's, whom he seldom 
visited on any other account, possessing none of that parental fondness for Editha, who 
constantly resided with her aunt, that many persons might have felt for so amiable a daughter. 

On his entrance the appearance of a stranger excited only an inclination of the head ; 
bat after a few minutes the beauty of Anna more particularly engaged his attention, and he 
condescended not only to address her, but also to congratulate his daughter on so amiable an 
acquaintance. 

Mr Fitzmorris was apparently not beyond the middle age, but bloated, and bore the appear- 
ance of a free liver, hi his manners he was haughty and imperious, and in his disposition at 
once avaricious and prodigal ; by every n^eans in his power accumulating wealth, andaqoan- 
dering it in the gratification of every favourite vice. 

Such was the father of the artless, open-hearted Editha, who from her tender yearl had 
trembled at the presence of a father, and whose youthful mind had received a shock two years 
before, when she lost a mother, from whom alone she had ever experienced parental affection. 

Fitzmorris had also a son, two years younger than Editha, but for whom he appeared to 
have as little affection, and whom he kept constantly at school, perhaps fortimately for the 
youth, for, at least, it preserved him from the contagious poison of ill example. 

Fitzmorris*s ideas were too depraved to admire beauty without wishing to possess it ; he 
therefore contemplated the innocent attractions of Anna as. the kite doth the dove he means to 
devour ; and on her leaving the room for a short time with his daughter, questioned his sister 
respecting this new acquaintance. Mrs Fitzmorris, who judged from the behaviour of Mrs 
Palmer, and the appellation by which Anna was distinguished, that she was undoubtedly her 
daughter, replied by informing him that she was actually so. 

«* And who," said he, ** is Mrs Palmer? Have you long known her?" 

His sister replied in the negative, slaying, " I became acquainted with her merely in con- 
sequence of her purchasing, while you were at Bath, those old negroes that I mentioned to 
you. She is the only daughter of Mr Somerton, and is reported to be immensely rich." 

This intelligence was not so pleasing to Fitzmorris as if he had heard Anna was poor and 
unprotected, for in that case his fortune might have assisted his designs ; as it was, he regarded 
success to be almost impracticable. 

Anna and Editha in the meantime were cementing their new friendship by numbers of 
little interesting communications. 

" Ah, Miss Palmer," said Editha, ** how happy are you to possess such a mother I Indeed 
I do envy you ; but her tenderness, when she addresses you, brings my own so strongly to my 
remembrance, that my eyes, notwithstanding all my endeavours, overflow with tears. Ah, 
if yoa had known her, you must have loved her— even our negroes idolized her. Tlieir bitter 
lamentations on her death even yet make my heart sink when I reflect on them : she was 
ever their mediatrix, and frequently turned the anger of my father from them to herself. How 
often have I wished I had died with her !**--<* That wish is wrong, my dear Miss Fitzmorris," 
replied Anna, ** and almost ungrateful to those dear friends you have left* Have you not a 
tender father and a good aunt ?".—*< This is true," answered Editha ; ** but my father's 
manner is so diitant, that, though I often long^ to embrace and dasp his neck, yet I dare not, 
be lookB so coldly on me. I hope he loves me, Anna; but Tsoaietlmes fiear be dees &ot<'V-. 
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M^B^mwtthhmeffWt^ wpKflA i A< w» t . wtrw ly;. «* hmr oaaJie Mroidit^. when ey«ii.J»ifaaiJuio«r 
' .y ga ^B cH tft(tte^toir#»yni? M«ik Pahnmr* too, (bo worthy £elus» mjrinotheft aatL all, are.ehanned 
•«itll^}*ftUi '*—-** Yom^i^rolbes 1 Wa^tb^t youth your brother, then, that accompanied the 
i90««UQki raao, wiho<oMBo> to. fnuichaM tiie n^roes, and to whom I am. so much mdebted. for » 
iri» goodnew-?-'-***** ¥eflw my youog«r brother, £dirard,*' aniwejred Anno. " I. have also a 
ihtot h o r' ori te d Bettb<p#. mnAfaiMwefii yniHtig sistor named Agnes. "~^< Blexs^me," cried. Kditha, 
<^yo».4maee' mfr ! I undervtopd^u ware.Mra Balinex'^ only child, by. the manner in which 
she spoke of you.*' — " You misunderstand her kindness, my dear," replied Aima; "Mrs 
^Mmer is.iHdy«tny g^lmotber^ bui,.- brought ap- with her from my infaiu^y, the name i&more 
JunUiar to'ne/ttoi.my •wn.r Liove hecD^iiallywitb my fother, and sha, I am.sur£, loves me 
}Wr]MPohiUl.*''»^*'rbAtU8ii£6ieiitly'>evid«nt;'^^ Editha. '« Uappy,.happy Anna, to 

have two mothers, and perhaps a tender father !"—*' Yes* my lose, a.dear, kind., and: affec- 
!tioimtfr>«Qfr$:«a«l wba^ though «only alaw^er, Urunimirsaily respented andbdeved."-.'* Rich, 
4Jdh: Asmu T exclailnedr.£«^ba,. ** I vMMtldr.L were your sister, and, my poor brother alio 

Hiiw«iideditho dismmilse, but not. the. impEe8aioQ.it made. on. boui« Anna's heart was 
afflktoiior ih6:g0Dtla Sfditha, who ai^[ieardd to deserve more tendemesa than she apparently 
natwitb. Editba** ofi<rhi»e fiart, reflected on the happiaesa of Anna^ and was. astonished to 
tfiiid?riie wmaoft/Mra Faiinar's diMight»F,^s that lady always^addressed-her witkin^ dear chiidy 
m speaking of i hen fiftid^ AaDa<> or Mica . Balaier. That she was. a . fannerfs dai^ter. did not 
lessen her in Editba's opinion ; but she was too well acquainted with both the disposition of 
lMnfiri:her aadcaimtr not to. kaaw< It would ba^o. a ^contrajry effisct on.tham ; yet^, too delicate to 
tBcntimrllBa totbet new firiand*. she <d«ieraB(iBedto» say Aothing about it to either, but to leare 
tlnr^^Bdlasura ^tO'iibaiide*. 

After passing a very agreeable dayC Aoa«:rata£oedr home iui the. evening with Mrs. Palmer, 
MmoaUcd for her at. MrstFiizjw>rti$ls ; and having thanked the lady for her attention to 
^AnoBii «bt»ned herproDMsbiAhafe.Sdithatsbauldpasa the ansuipg day at.her housob. 

fhrsoB this thne the aoqiMHstaBQe^bocame permAnant, and tha- young folks were 'seldom a 
4dBy aipajt. A8> Mrs PialsMr wias aoustantiy oeafined with her father, she was oveijoyed 
io:sfiiid nmhtattuaenent: lor Aama* who, in oompa&y with Edithe. her aunt,, and £gither,. the 
latter frequentiy^ CMmdeseendiiig to be' of the party, visited several public places ; yet such 
was the-eoMhiess ofrntannam natural to Mrs FitzmerriSf^^ffld, the. something still, more dis- 
gustangiin those of. her brother^ that Anoaat.moBft, but respected tham, and,, naturally timid* 
iBeldBm'8pohe>in!iheir'preafinoe>more thfti^' was- absolutely necessary ; while, on. the contrary, 
«very' moment passed afaina- with «iBditba' was employed in the exchange of their, mutual 
tboug4stS'and4ibamwaAioaifc Eiditba, who waSi losa tiiaid, had in the meanwhile insensibly 
made herself an interest in theJieart of Mra Palmer, whenn she would run to meet if she 
heard her coming ; ' or^ when* ati her housei. aad only her and Anna prssent, would steal softly 
T^Btid hentdiaiv,. asld taking her round the. neck, kiss her cheeks, saying, ** I have no other 
<way of paijwBg the debt of lov» I ewe you,, 8indL.am> determined you shall, take it thu8*-4bus 
i— and thusj'^^rsfwafaddiy salHtiing^-her. 

Anna, though/ she was tmly atitaebediOiMrs Palmer and her friend, yet signed after the 
«»lm pfeaaosea «f Ipgiewood;. she wnote. froqueatly to the family, and. expressed, the 
warmest wishes that her return might be speedy. One of her letters to her supposed mother 
fantfauvt*-* 

" My dear, dear Mother !— I am sick of this great, noisy, dirty. town,, and am hourly wishing 
that my goo* maatiilis^sdaty would permit^lle^t»r-elM1Ha.toJj(rgl^ but as yet we have 

no prospeetr of such. happiness, asi.Mr Somertoalsihealthi/ifr stiU in the sane precarious state. 
We hvm fbnned aD.aiai|uaintBnoe'Wi/bh*ihe Fitaamcria &mily ; and X am qpite delighted with 
E^ha^ tv4iom:I<;ttxiLyib0iia^ie! isrQ«eiQf^tha.best„as she is thathaadsomest..girl' Teyersaw. 
Hbr aunt, Mra BitEftteairifl^ fe arTor^Aieaod' wauum, and fond of .her ;. but hei; partiality is-sa 
strtmgelystMWDy.tfaat it<di(ie»>ito<li«ttch/tbe.baa£nlike>suel^ kindness as.my father, andyou over 
express- fbt' me. -She nevepsayw mynld«et<-npr Editba.--npr my ohiid„as >;ou. address, us.; but 
Misi FIlfcinovHs, on »ias JkUtlni, «n£i<b&rW08 spaaking toa^stniitfaRF— thea holds Long, tedious 
cRveourses'abiMrt; 'the dililinttiaiis> d«e.'. to birth* r awl' Ibrtuim. . Sha likewise frequeatiy. ahidflB 
•BMttiafor lui4im8i^pE«leBdaneallca«atir,lhe9fraiiabei^av>Al%^h^ 791^ iUumm 

•lHuHiflfee^'li^rtliey»ainMsiiadatmiiiler,,andiimiready t» dispute. wboisbalL first fl}} t0/«ec«aih«r. 



<< Mr JEIUvonrts thasbeen i a hanclsome num, and appeavt Jibout t0» '/a»i bWwJ th wi<iiiy 
father* y£t perhaps hfiw not .so mnvb,; iMitiie hatfA fizedj|r^tt^*n Ui itoiWM#<«umdMR»lMlii. 
iual frown that keeps one at a dutanoe^^aBd-wihteh JSAUiaffealB •t«MCb«»«ia^4hoigli ahavfa 
his only daughter, end u aeciutomed tOfit : yetiheOf tvwf^^Und/aiid Jifeal^yielfQaKWteftilte 
thus finding fault with hun. 

" Editha has a brother at WiaQhfMit«r««ko<ii^'«ifao ahre '» irery 'limd^v^ibu^'whem lAt aeoB 
rai^ly, as her fiither does jiot suffer .him to troiM tboraeieaoapt «t vaeatiMM. . M^* mymiBtkmtd 
how unlike you and ay fiithar i I>aiB 'wmeMiigfadD jlhlnk yn htim^ » ftwi w fah id^fiir^He 
at home agaia^ 1 mysalf have a^bcd alter tit. 

" I have. saen.a great many finethiagi.: biiiAidead'«o«eNil«of>the« tired me^ even^fttto 
moment, and would yet move so (were Ito dttMsptgivngadMevipMDBoflhem ; lahaU ttiew ^fc 
fore omit them untU we meet aiound our dear fiB»«id»; 'I«4Uiftlnn )»i«diioe Chem-agateit 
Beuben and Edward, who- have been tsaveUeffsasJweU as-myMlffiaad'tha totofvhwii <1 w«U ' 
remember, was as glad to get back as I shall be. My dear mamma yesterday made nBAiptB* 
sent of a purse ^containing aomuoh money, :khat I would lfein'aothaJ*«Jlelken4l, aat hadin'reality 
no occasion for it; but aha insisted on my xibcdienea^ and not ott)y 40, but «f my tbuytngwhat 
was most pleasing. to me; I have ihenibre 'purefaaaad kaaa 'and >ahoe Ibutskiea Ibrmgr-Miher 
and brothers — two walking canes for my dear grandfathers— and a gown for yoti^*«'fr«<dl<lm' 
Agne%,and what she will like stiH better, ihe^nrfitftiaBt'ddll I «oald om«« with. 

*' Adieu, my beloved mother. I need not hid yon voBiMabar' ioe#i your fmyet§4 Ktts 4Sl 
the dear family a hnniked limea for me, and believe *a»ye«r 

*^ ISnteftal and affeolienato daughter, 

'** IVnna FauuBa Genwiir. 
' ** J bad almost Jbigotten to tell yeu.ifaat I:am so^fine semetimes when I go out with Mn 
Fitzmorii^ that I feel uncomforiwiaie ; but it^haaheen merely to <grattfy her taste for show, m 
I now frequantl^y acoomp&oy 'her in ;puUic* Mn i%hner said the oth«r day, *■ My^ear Anna, 
W£ will ihrow hy aU theae uacless deooralaonB when we g>et >home ; and if war onadomed 
manners and persona cannot procure us ea^ot, we wall endeavour ie be- satisfied witfaoot if 

CUAPTEil HiAl 
Anna's letters were ever received with delight at loglewood, particolarly us they all breathed 
the pure ispirit of a .heart uncontaaunated by eithor 'pleasmv 'or pride. 

Fanny and Eoima were alone iwhen the forner reoeiived this last epistle, and having read 
it, reached it to her sister.—" Charming innocence !" said she, as she returned it, ** may heaven 
at least not be deaf to thift pKayer-^mayast th«a wbHc tfarevgh life wrtainted as'thau art at 
present ! but 1 have no doubt thou wilt, for thou pesseaoest not those detested seeds «f vanity 
that brought me .to my ruin. Ab» Fanny 1 well do I sremamber my nrniaturaHypressiagmy 
mother to js^iffer me to go to London* Agnes, too^ asknd it for one ; yet she wepi^o'see my 
mother's reliictance, and said* ithat, had she .been in imy place, she would not 'have made a 
parent so uaeasy to purchase a .kingdom. But tl waadeaf to all but my vanity, though I was 
then far from thinking of committing evU, and oaiy wished tto be dvesaed, and partake of those 
pleasures which the unhappy Whitmore and his sister desoribed to mfei He had awckkened 
those sentiments of pride that were natwal to mn, and I longed to show myself, «nd be ad- 
mired." — '* Alas !" replied Fanny, '* how d^eeivad were your fiiBther and mother in theoha- 
raoter of that unbapgpy man! His sister, poor woman, was ipuniahed, I fear,«ibr it is plafai 
Edwin never loved hec. "•*-'' jtdwia !" ropeated £asma, iwith-tivs usual eraotioa the name ever 
occasioned, *" Edwin! would to God he had .perished., in the cradle^ or I •in my mother't 
womb !"i— " ^5y dear Emma,*' replied Fanrty, " far be it from me to wish to distress you ; bttt 
the impression the name of Edwin nwikes au you iaalmeBt dreadful ) That he was Whlt- 
more's murderer is too true; but- the haod lofiGed (alone sofllerod Sdwhi to become the* 
avenger of his family, and- to be the sieeurge of liieae' vines ha had se pernieieasily incukated ; 
endeavour then, my sister, to think on him -with (teas iaafguish."— .*♦ Nev^ I" • interrupted 
Emma. '' For.ttie death oC Whitasore, iaea^en largive both 4um and <me'} fereUrc^ my fol- 
lies contributed towards it, as much as his folae ideoa of^hononr; but^hoie are mere latent 
canscs-^auses whioh, onoe known, weuki make ;$rou abriniiv ithengh gtfHoless^'nmy, spurn me 
again to jnjsery ! Nay, my virtuoua sister, can I.isbock your chaste eats wMi reeitalsfle> 
hnrxid as.. the eyenta of my life I It .was, indeed».mQr fiitft inrteatian, -but Jfoand'it we«ld-be 
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im^MMSible— •! hK?e therefore done as my father advised ; I have recapitulated my errors to my 
OWB hearif 9»A fOOD^essed them to God. Ah ! would to heaven my present contrition or tears 
GOttld ohiiterate tiiem ! but it is in vain-^my repentance comes too late. Ah ! how often in 
jny sleep has my mother seemed to stand before me, and reproach me with her death, the vices 
of my own life^ and prognosticate the final destruction that awaited me I" 

Though Faony endeavoured, by every means In her power, to soften the poignancy of the 
grief that evidently undermined the constitution of Emma, yet all was unavailing ; she grew 
daily W9aker, and at length was unable to leave her chamber, though she still employed her- 
self in writing, and never laid down to sleep without first imploring not only the forgiveness of 
beaven for her offences, but also of her father. In short, her penitence and humility inte- 
l««ted all, giving at once pain and pleasure ; the first from the cruel reflection that her vices 
h9d made so severe a repentance necessary, and the last, that her life had not only been hap- 
pily prolonged beyond her guilt, but that heaven had given her time and inclination for 
repentance. 

At leugth she was reduced so much as to be obliged to keep her bed, at times was deli- 
rious, and so violently agitated, that her sufferings were terrible to the spectators. 

Fanny now, even upon her knees, entreated her father»in-law to be absent from such a 
scene of horror. 

** No," said the <^d man ; *' my child is penitent ; and shall I abandon her at this hour ? la 
her lucid intervals I will pray by her, and endeavour to inspire her with hope. Ah, Fanny I 
thou art thyself noW a parent, and at once nobly performest the duties of a daughter and a 
mother ; say, couldst thou, though heaven forbid thou shouldst ever have the trial, couldst 
thou, at such a fearful moment, refrain from administering all the comfort in thy power ?*' 

'* Alas, no, my father !" replied Fanny ; " but my fear for your health makes me thus 
anxious. The loss of Emma, just restored to us, and as suddenly snatched away, will indeed 
be hard to bear; and should it also deprive us of you, we shall sink beneath the blow.** 

** The consciousness of having acted right, even in that case, Fanny, will support you. It is 
now nineteen years since the happy -day that you became the wife of William; nor have I, in 
that period, seen one morn or eve wit bout blessing the hour that united you. You are the 
mother of my old age, and your children the comfort of my second childhood.^* 

Bernard, who was sitting by the fireside with Agnes between his knees, nursing her new 
doll, raised his eyes as Godwin ceased speaking, and replied, ** Sure enough, Fanny has ever 
been a dutiful daughter and a good wife ; but if she is ten times better, WiUiam is deserving 
of her.'* 

** They are worthy of each other,*' returned Godwin : <* nor, to my knowledge, has one a 
virtue, that the other does not equally possess." 

Godwin then adjourned to his daughter's chamber, whom he found calm, but extremely 
weak and exhausted ; kneeling by her, he prayed long and fervently ; then, in a discourse 
replete with true devotion, pointed out the infinite mercy of God, blessed and kissed her. 
** Emma," said he,. " thy life has been short, and full of sin and sorrow ; mine has been long, 
and also replete with error ; yet I doubt not, with true repentance, we shall meet again in 
the land of peace, to part no more ■*' 

Emma was at first too much affected to reply, but pressed her father^s hand, and bathed it 
with her tears. At length, struggling with her emotion, she exclaimed faintly, ** Ah ! my 
father, the polluted parricide Emma will never be permitted to share the reward of the 
righteous I'*—** Desponding woman 1" answered Godwin, ** shall thy contracted understanding 
set limits to God's mercy ? Never, never yet, Emma, did he reject a repentant and contrite 
heart." 

Godwin soon after withdrew, and Emma fell asleep ; during which, Fanny was joined by 
her husband, both anxiously remaining by her until he awoke. 

Her strength being somewhat recruited by the rest she had obtained, her delirium on her 
first awakening was uncommonly vehement^ and required all William's strength and tender- 
ness to at once oblige and soothe her to remain in bed. *' I will go to Inglewood,** ex- 
claimed she ; *' my poor mother commanded it — ^your paths are the paths of hell~my 
soul shall never agaia know pollution — I despise your threats ; what are prisons to 
me?" Then looking at William with a fixed horror, she cried, '* Begone, Edwin, —fiend 
-»monster--anything but brother t" Then in a lower voice, <*You are, I know amwn 
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of blood ; you murdered Whitmore ; but that you may wash your hands from— Ms wife will forgive 
yon, for she set you upon the deed, I suppose; but who shall forgive you this last, this wortt». 

this detestable 1'* Exhausted by the exertioo, as she uttered the last word she sunk on 

her pillow, and after some little time appeared to sleep, while William and his trembling wife 
looked at each other in iilent terror. After remaining tolerably composed for near half an 
hour, she again woke, but more placid, and apparently insensible of her last delirium. " My 
kind brother and sister," said she, *' for you permit me to call you so, unworthy as I am, 
heaven will, I hope, requite your goodness to me. In the little drawer belonging to the table 
is a manuscript, which contains the fatal history of my errors. I could not have the heart to 
relate them, but imposed the penance on myself of recapitulating them thus. Oh, do not hate and 
despise me while you read, nor, unless you hold it particularly necessary, do not show it to my 
father ; not to conceal my own shame do I speak, but because the recital would sink him to 
the grrave. Nay, why do you both weep ? My father bids me trust to the mercy of God, and 
even thinks I may be forgiven. Alas ! he knows not half my crimes ; his words, prayers, and 
blessings, have, however, comforted me, and my heart is no longer sunk in despair. One 
thing now alone presses severely on my spirits, which, perhaps, you will only attribute to the 
wanderings of sickness, yet which to me always appeared the effect of a divine mission. From 
the time of my mother's death, in my dreams I frequently saw her, but always with a severe 
and angry countenance; and in particular, about a month before I came to Inglewood, 
heaven alone knows the impression she made on me I Since that time restless has been my 
nights, I have never since seen her ; methinks it seems as if she had totally abandoned me ; 
for though she frowned and chid me, her anger has been salutary to my soul, and I feel I 
could die satisfied were I, eVen for a moment, to see her again.**—" My dear sister," replied 
William, " the life of error you were wont to lead being, as I trust, contrary to your natural 
disposition and education, both conspired to give rise to ideas which, however you might 
banish waking, you could not stifle in those hours when we retrace, with mingled truth and 
fiction, various subjects. Your mother's death had doubtless made a particular impression on 
you, and caused you frequently to dream ; she uttered those reproaches which your own heart 
alone dictated. Since your return to virtne, Emma, those self-reproaches have, in some 
measure, subsided ; and your agonized frmcy no longer presents the image of an unhappy, 
angry parent. ''—>** It is a natural oonclusion, William, for you to make," replied Emma, *< yet « 
you know not how strong, how awful the last injunction, which 1 strictly obeyed ; yet, my 
brother, she has since abandoned me ! '* — " We will suppose then, my dear sister,'* replied 
Fanny, '* that the errand of mercy on which she was permitted to come is fulfilled, and that 
she has no further business, until she greets you in a most happy eternity.** — <• Blessed 
thought !** replied Emma ; '^yet, if I could but once more have seen her, and without that 
frowning countenance, I confess it would have made me die happy; but God*S will be done." 

CHAPTER XLIII. 
For two days after the foregoing discourse Emma yet struggled hard with anguish, but 
towards the close of the second evening her approaching dissolution became apparent ; her 
senses had been perfect since the last-mentioned delirium, and her death was as edifying as her 
life had been erroneous. Surrounded by the whole family, even the old men, she joined her 
prayers and blessings with them, particularly admonishing Reuben and Edward to beware of 
vice, and tread firm in the paths of rectitude. 

The youths listened with pious attention ; the dying moralist made an impression more 
permanent than all the eloquenoe of learning, or pedantry of books. They beheld a woman, 
yet in the prime of life, and uncommonly lovely, sinking Into the grave, the victim of her own 
errors, and a striking example of the inefficacy of every human endowment without virtue. 

The youths each held one of her hands, already covered with the cold damp of death, and 
pressed it to their lips, promised to remember her injunctions, rendered yet more sacred by 
the solemn hour in which they were given. 

The friendly Bernard kissed and wept over her.' ** Ah, Emma ! ** seid he," <* thou shonldst 

have striven against this unhappy illness : thou -shOuldst have lived to nurse us Did "men ; not 

thus have hurried to the grave before us. What if ^thou hast foeenfaUlty, thou art not itti^ 

first : God has forgiven thee, I am sure; and let him that hath no siu throw the first stone." 

' Godwin next approached, his venerable form bent to the earth, but his eyes raised to 
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>caT«n« aodpraying, he blessed^ and repeatiidly fovgave, his dying aanghter—- *^^ I hadifk wisfai^ 
said £m«ia faintly, *< to see yeur Anna, hvLb, deprived of that pleasuret wy I bUsMd beri 
Agnes, my love,** turaingto the little girl, *<eveQ ha atteativa te jour pareaks» £M!0it» net 
your duty, and God will not forget you." 

VTUliam then approached ; bis manly cheeks oovered mth tears, and unable to spe^. he 
pyeased her hand to his lips.—** William," said she, **ttearest brother, whose worfefav alaa^ I 
was sensible of too late, do not hate my memory. My Fanny too, kind sister 1 iiaf> w«ep not; 
now worthily you have fulfilled the doty whiob I am ashamed to hove negjeetcfd' ! Long' may 
you be happy, worthy pair, and. may the biessingfr of heaven be mukiplied on your heads." 

Emma now appeared exhausted,, even to ahbost faintki^ ; Fanny therefbreentraatad her 
to cease speaking, and endeavour to sleeps— a desire she iaunediately eonpliad with^ arst looking 
kindly, but Exedly, around on every pastieular object, as thou^aba woukl impress. her person 
on theb memory ; then,, desiring toba placed rather lower in bed^ she, after some time, fell 
into an apparently heavy sleep, in which she eontinaed without a stvQggle', ar the least con^ 
vulsion, for more than, two hoars,, all sitting round ia' sileat dejacttoo^ And wailing tha event of 
her next awaking, which they feared wo«dd be decisive. 

At length she began to stb, and the attentive. Faon}^ waa iastantly by her sida. ** My 
sister," cried Emma, with a smile, which was tha fiisst thay had sectteadivan^her fisatuees since 
her return, ** oh, you know not \^w happy I am ! I hatva again seen my mother, and she told 
me I was forgiven. Ah, Fanny I I have now nothing ta wish:-.Hiay» look there^" cried she, 
with exultation, " she comes again ; see, she smiles and beokoaa me I Blessed sight ! I come, 
my mother,'* stretching out her arms.^ <* receive your repentanlr— 4Mtppy — happy daaghter 1 " 
As she uttered the words her voice died oahar lip% her head, reeiioec^ and her contrite spirit 
left its once frail tenement. 

*' God of mercy and compassion^r accept my penitent ohikl I " eried Godwin, falling mto the 
arms of his son, "let her repentance atona for her offences s aadmay we hereafter meet in 
heaven r— ** Ah, my father," replied WiUaiak ** how few bme died \ik» Emma 1 we will there- 
fore bear our sorrow with resignations Had she indeed died in her errors; we should have 
had cause to mourn. As. it is, how gjraat the meioy of God^ not only to awaken her to a 
sense of her guilt, but bring her home, that we might witness her return to virtue." — Godwin 
raised his head from the bosom of his son, and ejaculated, ** Blessed be the name of God 1" 
Then taking his arm, he said, **I will go forth. My presence is no longer useful, and the 
sight is more thaa my age will bear." 

William and Reuben immediately accompanied him into another apartment^ and were soon 
after joined by the rest of the lamily, except Fanny, who staid behind with her maid, to per* 
form the last mo^urnful rites to the once beauteous and admired Emma-.-to shut those dim eyes 
whose brightness had frequently been extolled beyond everything huiman ; and to close those 
livid lips which had been celebrated above the ruby and the damask rose. ** Alas, friend, sister, 
companion of my childhood, why has tbia task devolved on me ?" said Fanny, kissing her. 
** Thy sorrow and repentance have, I trust, atoned for thy errors. Would to God thou hadst 
been spared! The sister of my beloved luisband should have shared all my tenderness, and 
our kindness would at length have forced her to forgive herself." — Wilkam at that moment 
entered. " Fanny, my love," said he, '* in ovu affliction for tlie dead we must not forget our 
duties to the living. SuSer me to lead thee from this scene of mortaHty ; thou hast performed 
all that duty and tenderness require. Oh, Fanny, in how mai^ sorrows have my unhappy 
family involved theel When I contemplate thy patience aad virtues, hew often do I oom- 
plain of my owa unwerthiness, aoi^.9%ciai^, that 1 am blessed above the jot of man." 

** And I above that of wom^n V* replied Faaay, thi»wing her arms roiund his neck, vbA 
pressing her lipa tahis.«— " Beat of «eni, fathers* and haabaads, blessed be the hoar thatnitds 
ma thine 1 and may I never be less sensible af my happinessahan» L am-atiptesentK' 

William clasping has to his ttppqmw aa4 pieeiag bisarm. vouad her wakt, draw her from the 
apartment with the attentive kindness of a bridegroemw SeieD days after, the last remains 
ol Emaia were deposited - at tha foat of hes mother'a aolllDk i» the ehiirchyatd, the whole 
fiunily, except Godwio apd Bernard, att<ndii« tha fimend^ aadirhe were both sa wam^ 
Mt r catad to rtlinyurtir it» tbat4thy atlfBgth. suMMentadb 
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Whilb the foregoing scene was tali;ing place at laglewood, Mrs Palmer, on her part, was also 
surrounded with uneasiness in London ; her father's health grew daily worse, and hispeevish* 
Dess increased to so great a degree, that he could scarcely bear her out of his sight. 

The hours, therefore, she had to pass with Anna were very few ; yet she wb» hi some 
measure consoled by having' found her so agreeable a companion as Editba, and so respect*' 
able a protectress in her absence as Mrs Fitzmorris. It is true, the lady was one for whom 
she could never have experienced a tender friendship, as she wanted that simihtrityof dii^ 
position that unites hearts ; but was, notwithstanding, a desirable acquaintance, and a very. 
proper person to he entrusted with the guidance of yoUth, as she was particularly careful ot 
their morals — saw little company ; that chosen, and of a description that the most rigid prude 
could not have objected to. 

One evenfaig, after Mrs Palmer had returned from her father's, she received a note from 
her attorney, informing her. that in the Jamaica fleet, iust arrived, was the female negro she 
had purchased of Mrs Fitzmorris ; but that of the other three, two had chosen to remain 
behind, with the stipend allowed them ; that the son of the woman just arrived was dead, 
and his purchase-money, in consequence, would be returned; concluding his note by en- 
treatmg her further orders respecting the business. 

Mrs Palmer immediately answered, by desiring him to send on board the vessel for the 
woman, and cause her to be conducted to her the following morning ; to pay all expenses, 
and place ft to her account. 

The next day early, Mrs Palmer sent a card to MrS Fitzmorris, rel^uesting the favour of 
Edttha's company for the whole of the day — a desire that was readily complied with ; and 
she soon after entered. 

The expectancy IVfrs Palmer had of Julia's arrival she resolved not to mention, but deter- 
mined to surprise her agreeably ; and accordingly, about an hour after, on the attorney's 
being announced, apologised for introducing him. He entered, followed by the liberated 
female, who no sooner perceived her young mistress than, giving an exclamation of pleasure, 
she rushed forward, and throwing herself at her feet, embraced her knees, while Editha ferll 
on her neck, unable to articulate a word—** Julia free, missey !" cried she. " Poor Julia free ! 
Come live, die, willing slave to dear missey !" 

•* My good Julia," replftd Editha, recovering" her surprise, "how I rejoice to see you here! 
But where is my poor Scipio ? I expected him too." ^ 

" Ah, missey r answered Julia, a tear stealing down her cheek, " Scipio die ! Ah, missey 1 
when I see no move, no speak, hand cold— my heart how sink 1 But when I tink again poor 
Scipio be free widout buy ! Gone home — dere no white man whip, no bhick slave cry : dis 
comfort poor Julia — dry up tear ! Ah, good missey ! you cry too — cry for poor negro Scipio T* 
Then perceiving a tear that had dropped from Editha on her hand, she kissed it off; adding, 
" White man's smile and tear gain negro heart ; missey warm mine— make forget sorrow." 

" To this lady," answered Editha, taking Julia*s ebony hand within herown ivory one, and 
leading her towards Mrs Palmer, we owe everything. You must love her, Julia, as you 
loved my mother ; and must serve her faithfully." 

"Julia will serve her faithfully,*' repeated she, laying her hand on her heart with a sigh. 

" And you will love her too," replied Editha, " as I love her. She did not know you ; yet 
she would have bought you, together with your Scipio, and now gives you freedom." 

"Julia will give her life ! Lady make Julia love; but no promise before now." 

" I like your honesty," replied Mrs Palmer, 'Move me only as yon find- 1 deserve." 

Editha then explained to her more particularly the obligations she was under to Mrs 
Palmer, and the necessity there was of neither Mr or Mrs Fitzmorris knowing that she had 
been instrumental in procuring her freedom, as it might be construed a wilful dkobedieneeof 
her father's coratnands. 

Mrs Palmer then told her she should for the present remain with her, and attend on Anna ; 
and having already spent more time than she could weH afford from her ftttber, she took her 
leave, and teftthem togetfaerfor- the 'day* 
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Mrs Palmer, on reaching her father, found him yet worse than she had before seen him ; 
but still, notwithstanding his great age, so attached to life, that he had just resolved to try the 
Bath waters, which had been casually mentioned ; and warmly pressed his daughter to accom- 
pany him there immediately. This request was particularly unpleasant to Mrs Palmer, as 
she could not well refuse a parent in such a situation, and yet knew not how to dispose of 
Anna, whom, if even she took with her, she should not know where to place her when arrived 
there, as the same objections would hold at Bath, as on her arrival in London. 

Alter repeated deliberations, she at length determined to intrude so far on Mrs Fltzmorris's 
kuidness, as to entreat permission to leave her there until her father could fetch her back to the 
Forest. Thus determined, she waited on the lady, and apologising for the liberty, proposed 
ker suit, which was immediately granted ; insisting, however, that Miss Anna's visit should be 
prolonged until their return from Bath. 

These preliminaries settled, Mrs Palmer found herself more at ease ; and on her return 
home, informed Anna and £ditha of the arrangement that had taken place. 

This news had at once the most opposite effects ; £ditha was enraptured to have Anna 
entirely with her, while Anna was overwhelmed with grief at the idea of being separated from 
Jdrs Palmer. 

" My dear child,'* said the lady, " was I not so unhappily situated, nothing should part us ; 
but, my love, the absence will be short, and your grief> however flattering to me, is ungenerous 
to your frieod Editha.** 

This gentle reprimand dried Anna's tears -, she was hurt to appear ungrateful, and deter- 
mined to conform to what was most convenient, without showing any more uneasiness, what- 
ever it might cost her. 

Mrs Fitzmorris's carriage soon after fetching Editha, they separated for the night, Mrs 
Palmer promising to take Anna in the morning. 

On Editha's departure, Mrs Palmer entered more fully into the business: She informed 
Anna that her father had insisted on her staying *in the same house with him when they 
reached Bath, and that, thus situated, she had no other feasible measure to pursue, but left 
it to her own choice whether she would remain at Mrs Fitzmorris's, or whether she should 
write to her father to fetch her home as speedily as possible. 

"My dear madam,'* replied Anna, ** I feel I behave like a petulant, spoiled child, and yet 
you condescend to humour me I I will not trouble my father to take such a journey at this 
time of the year, when there is no absolute necessity. I love Editha, and I respect Mrs Fitz- 
morris, and will, if you please, remain with them until your return. To part with you I con- 
fess is unpleasant to me, but I will endeavour not to disgrace your gopdnesa by my behaviour." 

'* My beloved child," answered Mrs Palmer, a separation cannot be more displeasing to you 
than to me. You are become essential to my happiness ; I am arrived a€ that age, Anna, 
when attachments so long cemented are painful to be broken ; and nothing but the duty I owe 
my father could force me to be a day deprived of your company. You are everywhere 
received, my love, as my daughter ; nor, were you truly so, could you be dearer to my heart. 
Mrs Fitzmorris's hospitality must be requited, for my Anna must not be under an obligation. 
There are a pair of pearl bracelets in my casket, that I wish you to present to Editha ; her 
aunt is fond of show, and will doubtless be pleased with this mark of attention. I would also 
wish you, while there, to dress more than you usually do, as it will gratify her to introduce 
you to her company, while you yourself have too much good sense to suffer your mind to 
attach itself to such frivolities ; you shall therefore, my love, take that casket of glittering 
toys with you, and wear occasionally such as may best please you, presenting first the pearl 
bracelets to Editha." 

" Oh ! madam, how good, how considerate are you for your Anna I Can you wonder I 
should dread even a week's separation?" 

Mrs Palmer then asked Anna's opinion of Julia, and finding it conformable to her own, it 
was agreed that, if Mrs Fitzmorris had no objection, she should accompany Anna thither as 
her attendant. 

The next morning the separation took place, both Mrs Palmer and her young friend strug- 
gling with their own feelings, fearful of distressing the other. 

Mrs Palmer conducted Anna to Mrs Fitzmorris, into whose care she resigned her, and 
finding she had no objection to Julia's attending her, soon after sent her for that purpose. 
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In the afternoon Mrs Palmer departed for Bath, writing first to Inglewood, and enclosing 
I letter from Anna, informing them of the change that had taken place, and desiring them to 
nake themselves happy on her account, as she was placed in perfect security. 

This letter reached them ahout a week before Emma's death, and when she was judged in 
the most imminent danger. The removal of Anna gave them some uneasiness ; but the pru- 
dence of Mrs Palmer was so well known to them, that no idea of her being in any danger from 
the change obtruded on their imagination. 

CHAPTER XLV. 
Os the same day that Anna became an inmate at Mrs Fitzmorris's, that lady towardd evening 
complained of a sore throat, and on the following morning found herself so ill that a physician 
was called in, who declared her disorder a malignant fever. In the course of the morning 
Fitzmorris dropped in ; and being in expectancy heir to the lady, was by no means the least 
interested of the family. He was astonished to find Anna a permanent visitor, but too good a 
dissembler to show the pleasure that circumstance gave him ; his prudence, or rather his 
cunning, seldom forsook him, unless he was inebriated, which, however, was frequently the 
Case, on which occasions he possessed more of the brute than the man. giving way to the most 
nnbridled passions, his affrighted family flying before him like sheep before the hungry wolf; 
at other times his hypocrisy surpassed his other vices, for it was great enough to cover all 
the rest ; and even those who were not thoroughly acquainted with him found an excuse 
for his excesses, if by any chance they were- discovered, being pitied for the unhappy pro- 
pensity he had to liquor, which could transform so respectable a man into a creature so unlike 
himself. 

For two days Mrs Fitzmorris grew worse, and on the third was declared in great danger ; 
\Mr Fitzmorris in consequence was advised to remove his daughter, as the malady was very 
communicative, and might endanger health. 

Editha had lived entirely with Mrs Fitzmorris since her mother*s death, now two years 
past, and looked forward with horror to the loss of that friend, as she then must indubitably 
return to her father's — an event she dreaded. 

Mrs Fitzmorris loved her as much as the coldness of her disposition would permit-^an 
affection which Editha returned with interest, regarding her as her mother, and obeying her 
as such : her grief, therefore, at this event required all Anna's tenderness to soothe, while 
Editha's sorrow taught her how keenly susceptible her heart was to the sufferings of a friend, 
as in her calamity she almost forgot her own grief on parting with Mrs Palmer. 

Mr Fitzmorris, apprised of the danger of the malady, immediately determined to remove 
his daughter and her companion to a house he had, situated on one side of Hounslow Heath, 
where, he informed them, they should remain until the event was known. Editha. though 
she grieved to leave her aunt, yet dared not dispute the will of her father, and accordingly 
promised to accompany him the next morning, Fitzmorris assuming the utmost complacency,, 
and entreating the removal might not deprive them of Miss Palmer's company. 

On his departure, Anna sat down to write to Mrs Palmer an account of what had passed ; 
expressing her satisfaction that, as such an unhappy event had occurred, she was on the spot 
to console the aflHicted Editha ; and requested Mrs Palmer's opinion in regard to informing 
her parents of what had passed, as she was rather inclined to remain silent to them on that 
score, as it might probably give them uneasiness — spoke highly of Mr Fitzmorris's kindness 
and entreated her immediate answer. 

On the removal of the young ladies to Hounslow, they found all prepared for their 
Teception, Fitzmorris receiving them with a pleasure which struck Anna as unfeeling, at a 
period when his sister was in danger* 

The only domestics were his valet and an old woman, who usually kept the house, and 
who, having daily assistance, made other servants unnecessary, especially as Fitzmorris seldom 
slept there for more than a night or two together, and then usually accompanied by people 
before whom he could throw off all disguise, and with whom little ceremony was necessary. 

Editha, as her father had not expressly commanded it, did not presume to take a servant 
With her ; but was not so scrupulous on account of Anna, and therefore, before her departure, 
had ordered one of Mrs Fitzmorris's servants to conduct Julia to the stage, and giving a 
proper direction where to leave her. Fitzmorris, who simply knew that some slaves had been 
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porebased by Mrs Palmar or her agsat, haA never givea himentf ihe teonble- to inqair 
into.pvrticuUirs^ ai;^ was th<. efove not a little astoaished, on .the coaeh etoppmg, to s» 
Julia, whom he particularly disliked, eater his house. lo^uidng into the cause, he fouot 
she was one of those. lil»eraited, and now the attendant of Anna* 

In the first paroxysm of his rage he gave his sister»Mrs Palnttr, Julia, and the whole groa| 
to the devil, cursing his own -folly for vesting any power in .3irs Fitzmorris; but Inckily no 
suspecting his daughter, who, as she was before a straoger.to the paitiea, -he could notincludi 
in the offence, though he well knew that she was partial to Julia, who had attended his hU 
wife. To shew his dislike would, he'considsrad, only sepve to expose himself j he therefon 
determined. to conceal it, and ever treat her with^akindness he had never shown before. JuUi 
in the- meantime, was as little satisfied with her old master,.at whose sight she even yet shad< 
dered. However, being warmly attached to £ditha, and pleased with the. gentle demeanom 
of Anna, she consoled .herself with the idea that he had no longer an unlimited power ova 
her. 

CHAPTER XL VI. 
In the morning, while the.party wese at -breakfast they received a message.from town, inform- 
ing them that Mrs Fitzmorris w«s 'better— news which conveyed the utmost satisikction ia 
Editha,.and also to Anaa,^ho sympathised in her grief ; but was totally disa^eeable to Fiti- 
morris, who the day before, had flattered. himself he had an additional tea thousand within fail 
grasp. 

During the afternoon there was something in the looks and behaviour of Fitzmorris, so 
different from what Anna had been accustomed to, that she shrunk from his ardent gaae, an^ 
her face was covered with blushes. Jiditha too, perceived the change, and well knowing hori 
addicted her father was to liquor, trembled lest he should expose himself before her new frieudJ 
for the alteration she was too innocent to attribute to any other cause, particularly as she re- 
tnarked he drank uncommonly during dinner. 

Until this day, Anna had been perfectly satisfied with her situation ; it now began to be| 
disagreeable ; and though, like Editha, she totally attributed the cause to liquor, yet she de- 
iesmined to write to her father on the following morning, to signify she wished to returA; 
home. 

At supper Fitzmorris was outwardly cheerfiil but at intervals seemed lost in reflection,! 
sudden gloom at those times overspreading his features. His confidential servant be bad sent 
that evening to town with orders not to return till the next morning,- for an account of Mrs 
Fitzmorris's health. During supper he apologised to Anna for the absence of his domestics, 
who were all, he truly said, at his town- bouse, presenting both her and his daughter witk 
what tbey wanted. After supper, as they had drank nothing but water, Fitzmorris warmlj: 
pressed them to pledgo him in a glass of wine to his sister's health, at the same time reachioj^ 
each one from the side^board, and so peremptorily urging them, that they could not refuse. 
Soon after the young.friends withdrew, .Gditbn accompanying Anna to her chamber, in the 
most delicate manner excusing her father's nnhappy propensity to wine^ and eonjuring her not 
to let it weaken their friendship. 

Fitzmorris, now left alone, his head resting on his hand, for some time remained lostio 
thought. At length breaking sileace — " What am I about to do ?" said he ; ** violate the rigbtsi 
of hospitality, and perhaps involve myself in ruin; for, shooid it be discovered, what will bethel 
consequence ? — Consequences ! I defy them — none can arise; in twe hours she will be insea* 
sible to everything, and I may in safety 'seize what I should in vain -intreat, for well can I 
read the coldness of. her heart in her averted eye and distant behaviour. D~~«<.d rcflectioo. 
enemy to pleasure, begone !" drinking a goblet of wine. ** With. my fortune, am I to sbriol 
at suoh a trifle*! surely avot ; if it is discovered^ who will believe such a tale? My fortune and 
character will protect me ; besides, I have prudently, in this case, no accomplice^ and therefoif 
need not fear diseovery.*' 

While- the villaaoiis Fitzmorris was tfana plotting the most unfemal scheme that could dis* 
Oirace manhood, Anna- and Bditha were in social. conversatioa in the chambcr>of the former, 
who, in the confusion of Mrs Fitzmorris's-iH health and their removal, hadnot uatil now recai' 
lected the pearl braeeiete that her best friend had desired her to ptesent to Editha. TakioS 
theM,« therefore, fiwai the cmo, which she had in her pocket^she -fised^heraon thearm&of fttf 
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^friioit«aeii«dtfc6ai,n9<ng; *'A«nti, t wiH'lieepVlliNW^r your ssfte and Mrs PaTnrcr% 
but, iadead, od mir omi.aecoant, did 1 |^o00Ms alltbe jewek ii^lihe unfverte, F would give them 
never ta wee wof ikihnr inebriaUd' agaia. " 

Tbey then- examiiied the oeotentB of the casket, which contained a pair of ear-rings and 
aecklace of peocl, a.iocfeet^ and aerera) rings, on which trinkets, having no more material con- 
veraattAo, they dtseoni tt ad, trying on «ome, and admiring others, until at length Anna com- 
plained of beiag aacommmidf sieepyv and fiditha kissing her, bade- her good night. 

Anost wfaea alontv eadeaKrowred to< nndress herself^ but was unable : she* fbll sick, her 
hands suddenly beeaiBe intlesi^ aad cfmftisad' ideas, on dflKrent snbjects, at once floated on 
her diBaarderBd.faD^. ^ Otn" said she faindy ** it is sorely the hand' of death ; the wine hatb 
killed me } it. tastod bitter« and my heart reeoited. Pitsmorris^s looks firightened me as he 
pveaeotodii, and I soMce knew what I-dld^ or I shenMnot ha<ve drank it. I shall never more 
see nay £m)ily*«-pa]ent»-Hnainma, nor yet Renben. Oh God, protect and guide them ! Oh; 
Editha, Editha ! why, why have you left me ?" As she concluded she rose from her seat to 
eail, bnt found the giddiness tn head too great to suffer her to make any exertion, and reeling 
towards, the bad^jhe threw herself upon it, oonvineed she should rise no more. 

All wnainflaratitt'tfaronghetit the home ; 4ttstand villany alone were waking; and in the 
form of Fitzmorris, stole into the chamber ; like the hateful foe of maYikind, darkness was best 
suited ikxiHS dneds : he therelSsre had extinguished his candle before be entered, and was not 
a Utile snfpnsad to find a Mgh« bunringon tbe>ist>)e, and Anna dressed, though in a lethargic 
and deatb*like sieepr her eap, handkerchief, and the contents of the casket lying scattered on 
the floor, whern they had fallen as ahe attempted to'rise. 

He judged rightly, that the- strength of the potion had overpowered her, and rejoiced to 
find the effecst so fiivourable to his wishes. Determined to feast his eyes with her beauty 
beforr he extingalshed the Ught, as theme was. not themost distant prospect of her awakening, 
he appsoached, and ibr a moment contemplated the enehanting loveliness of her face and 
person^ licentiousness adding a deeper crimson' 1» his^cheek than even the flush of wine. He 
stooped to embrace her, butaoonf ulsive smiles at that instant overspreading- her face, dl'splaved 
the beauteons dimpies of her cheek, whieh, however they might have charmed any other 
b^older* appeared to- have a different effect Ufioiv Fitzmorris, who gave a momentary start • 
but instantly recovering himself, snatched up< her hand, and imprinted it with an ardent kiss ' 
but as suddenly- again dropping it, he stood t^aosfhced «^th astonishment — a voice more than 
human appeared toasoad io hi&ears^a' clammy' sweat hung on his forehead >-the intemperate ' 
fever of passion gave way to the cold siiiverings of an^ ague,, and- desire was lost in afnazement 
and hesror 

CHAPTER XL VII. 
'^ iNPBRNai* remembrancer, what dost thea here ?'* at length exelaimed Fitzmorris. " Not all 
the malice of hell could have conjured up such another petrifying, though silent monitor. Is 
it not sufficient that my whole lifb has been embittered' by my weak contrition, but that I 
muatalso be moved thus by the sight of a paltry ring-! May notwo be alike t Doubtless 
they may; and though alone, I am ashamed to give way to sowomahtsh a folly." 

With these words, be again, yet with the utmost agitation^ raised her hand, and drew off^ 
the ring that caused the alarm ; Aana at the same moment uttering a deep and piercing 
groaa» whieh added fresh terror to bis guiit-struok heart; but soon* recovering, be hastily 
approached the eandle to examme the trinket more minutely; but, fur from deriving the 
satisfaction heeapectcd, found, to his yet greater dismay, it was t^e very identical one he 
dreaded, and particularly identified by the initials on the reverse. His first surprise had, in 
a great measure^ everpowened the fiimes of wine, andi contributed not a little to recall some 
painful and long banished remembrances^ Seating himself at the table, lo«t in thonght, he 
fixed his eyes on. Anna* with a curiosity that totally overcame every other cmisideration ; this, 
however, soon gave place to alarm, for he now perceived her so violently disordered by the 
potioo she had swallowed, that her wbele fi^ame appeared universallv eonvuisedw 

Fear was aowt his predominant passion.; for &beoldi she die thus suddenly, it mfght have 
serious consequaneeSk Mis PaUner would be immediately appirieed, and might cause her to 
be opened, in whicb ea9e» perbapik the. whole vUkxny would< be discovered. In short, his 
fl p n6at iaB i r 'weie.ot that Juad» thai loeb nmt alone cwild oalydesepvei ef^verexperience. 
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He now hung over her, not with paisioD, that wm vanished* but witii the mart aenia ^ 
anguish, dreading, as the convulsions iDcreased, that be should see her expire^ At length, | 
though still senseless, she began to scream, and that so loud that he was oonvuicod it mast I 
echo throughout the house, and perhaps awaken Editha or Julia (for he did not nneh fear I 
the housekeeper), who he had no doubt would immediately hasten to the spot This i 
supposition made him at first determine to leave the room ; but Anna becoming suddenly 
more quiet, though evidently struggling for life, he listened, and the house appearing perfectly 
still, ventured to remain and sprinkle her face with water, at the same time vowing, tliat if 
she escaped with life, he would never more have recourse to such desperate means ; even I 
the horror and amazement occasioned by the ring vanishing on the contemplation of her | 
agonies. While thus employed he was suddenly alarmed by the hasty opening of the door, | 
and turning round, to his still further dismay and vexation, perceived Julia at his elbow, who, 
awakened by the screams, had only staid to put on a petticoat, before she ran to the spot 
from whence she conjectured th^y proceeded. 

Though Julia started at the sight of Fitzmorris thus employed, and at such an hour, . 
yet his confusion more than doubled hers ; but passion, assisted by his natural arrogance, | 
after a moment overcame every other feeling; he bade her be gone, demanding what I 
business she had there. • 

'* Business !** repeated Julia ; ** business ! more proper me ask what business you here ?— i 
^o you slave now, massa. Me dream horrid dream— hear poor missey cry out—so run and 
see what matter.*'-*-" And so did I also,'* replied Fitzmorris, recovering his usual cunning, i 
and smoothing bis ruffled brow. " I beard Miss Palmer scream, and not being gone to bed, i 
hastened hither, and found her as you see, I fear in the agonies of death. You observed^ { 
Julia, that I was sprinkling her face with water when you entered.** — *' Oh yes ! me see dat { 
sure enough : but, massa, why you no call? Poor soul,** continued she, hanging piteously | 
over Anna, ** she die, Ob, she never wake more, den her moder die too. Ob 1 wish never | 
come here.'* — " Wish you had never come here !** answered Fitzmorris in a rage, which he i 
could not immediately repress ; " what do you mean by that, you black devil ? Do you 
think anybody has killed her ?" But instantly recollecting the folly of exasperating her, he i 
added — *' I am much grieved for her, can you judge what ails her ?**— " No» bless heart !'* | 
answered Julia, gazing on her ; *' never see nobody so but once—she die ! Poor mulatto ! | 
you remember pretty Jenny, massa?**— "Damn you!'* exclaimed Fitzmorris, rage again | 
overpowering cunning. ** Name her again, and you shall have cause to repent it."— 
*< Repent, massa ! for what— for speak truth ? Dat no harm sure in free country ? No slave i 
here — no whipping-post.**—" But there are pistols, infernal torment i" replied Fitzmorris ; 
« and if you do not hold your tongue, those, or something worse, shall be your portion." ; i 
Anna at that moment began to struggle afresh, and to scream more violently than before ; 
the dispute was therefore forgotten in her danger, Fitzmorris and Julia both assisting her to 
the utmost of theur power. 

la this manner passed the whole night ; Fitzmorris with seeming concern, towards morning 
calling the housekeeper and Editha, informed them that he had been first alarmed by 
hearing Anna's screams ; and fearing some ill had befallen her, he repaired to her apartment, 
and found her as they now beheld her. 

Editha, half distracted at the situation of her friend, was the first that mentioned medical 
assistance : nor had the frowns of her father, which used to silence her in a moment, the 
least effect " Alas 1" cried she, " what was night, or the distance from Hounslow I I 
would myself have almost flown in such a case for any human creature, and much more for 
my beloved Anna." 

Fitzmorris, thus pressed, ordered his old housekeeper to go to the town and procure help, 
as he well knew she would be absent the longest time ; judging that, if Anna survived, the 
effects of the potion must, by her return, be exhausted, and beyond the power of being 
discovered by the person she brought with her. 

Fitzmorris judged rightly, the strength of his infernal dose being evaporated, but not so 
its effects. Anna soon after, with heavy and repeated groans, opened her eyes, and easting 
them mournfully around, they rested on Editha, who, enraptured to see her a moment free 
from the dreadful convulsions in which she had so long struggled, threw herself by her side* 
and watered her face with her tears. Anna in a few minutes began to appear sen^ble of her 
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ItattitoiH; and, throwing her aims around her neck, ezdaimed, though famtly**< Ob! the 
ine ! the wine !** 

Had the eentence of death tha^ moment been pronounced against Fitzmorris, it could 
Dt have firodtieed a more striking effect: he trembled from head to foot; bis face turned to 
ghastly palti and hfs teeth chattered, as if in a paroxysm of an ague. — " She— «he->is dell- 
ious !** at length hesitated he ; ** she drank no wine but a glass with you, Editha : tbat» 
ou know, could not hurt her ! Her head is affected, and she merely says what first strikes 
er imagioation. " 

Fitzmorris's agitation was not lost on either Editha or Julia, but caused different surmises 
1 each besom ; * the former simply wondered at his confusion ; while the latter found her 
ospieions corroborated by his behaviour ; and she surmised the truth, for she knew her 
ormer tyrant capable of similar villany. 

At length the old housekeeper returned, accompanied by a surgeon, who» examining the 
tate of Anna, declared her in a high fever. Fitzmorris immediately caught at this report, 
md affirmed that she was delirious, as a fresh proof to strengthen the decision ; rejoicing to 
ind himself srf apparently safe from detection, he, too, collected his scattered spirits, and 
»ecame as boldly calm in guilt as others are in consci&us innocence. 

Fitzmorris's assertion that Anna was delirious, was not, however, entirely without founda* 
ion ; for though she had intervals of recollection, yet her head was greatly deranged. 

At length she began to appear more composed ; and Fitzmorris left the apartment, ordering 
he reluctant Editha to attend him, and make breakfast 

The discourse turned entirely on Anna, concerning whom Fitzmorris, more particularly 
han hefore, questioned his daughter, who, however, without falsehood, gave simply such 
tnswers as she conceived would raise her in his estimation, being well aware of the deference 
le paid to fortune, showing him also the pearl bracelets which she had the evening before 
[presented her ; and asking timidly, in her turn, if he did not think it necessary Mrs Palmer 
ihould he immediately acquainted with her illness. 

** By no means,*' replied he, peremptorily ; " a few days will, I hope, render it needless ; 
It would therefore be only alarming her to no purpose.*' 

Fitzmorris would fain have introduced the subject of the ring, but guilt made him cautious ; 
lie dreaded lest Anna might hereafter recollect she went to bed with it on, and also had no 
expectation that his daughter knew anything respecting it. 

«' Do yon not think it very extraordinary, sir," said Editha, *' that Anna's mind should 
Iwell on the wine she drank last night at supper ? I recollect, too. that even before she ^ent 
» bed. she said the wine had disordered her. and that it was very disagreeable when she drank 
I ; had not tnat circumstance better be mentioned to the doctor when be comes again ?*' 

Fitzmorris mUttered an oath between his teeth, unnoticed by his daaghter, to whom he 
vplied, *' No, fool ; if the wine had been injurious, would it not also have affected you?"—" I 
faould suppose so, sir,** answered Editha, mildly ; ** yet she, it is plain, attributes her illness 
that cause ; and I have heard my aunt say that wine is adulterated with unwholesome 
Inigs to render it intoxicating.'*—*' Dolt ! idiot T' exclaimed Fitzmorris, stamping on the 
round with rage, ** begone I leave the room 1 No, now I reflect," continued he, calling her 
tack, ** the fever may be communicative ; do not, therefore, go into Miss Palmer's apartment ; 
en will only humour her whimsies ; and, without being of service, catch the malady.*'-—" Not 
Dinto Miss Palmer's chamber, sir!** said Editha, bursting into, tears. ** Oh! do not keep 
le from Anna ! she loves me, as I do her, dearly f and no one's attentions will be so well 

Cnved as mine. Indeed, I mean no offence ; I simply thought the wine«— -'*—** Curse the 
e 1 — again am I to be tormented with the subject ! Fool, would you infer that, as I served 
pr with it, she was poisoned?"— "Poisoned, sir!" repeated Editha, shuddering ; "oh, my 
Ittier! how can you thus cruelly treat your poor child ?** — "Begone, then, to your own 
Urtment," said he ; " I will think — consider — and let you know my resolution in half an hour." 
Editha immediately obeyed and retired, shocked at the behaviour of her father, and deeply 
lipretsed with sorrow at the situation of Anna. 

* Fitsmorris, on being left alone for some time, walked up and down the apartment in great 
Korder ; he saw with horror that the allusion Anna made to the wine had impressed itself on 
it mbid of his daughter, and trembled for the consequence. At length be, however, resolved 
Uremove Editha, under pretence that the fever was communicative ; to call in more assistance, 

w 
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if Decessary* to Anna ; and at all evenU, if Uiere was no change for the better In tiro dayf, 
send off an express to Bath for Mrs Palmer. 

Editha, on leaving her father, had retired to her own roem, and sat wee|HBf aloae wh 
Julia entered, she having left Anna for a few minutes under the care of the houaekeepc 
** Ah, Julia !*' said Editha, *' what shall I do ? my father has forbidden me to come into Anni 
chamber, lest I should catch the fever !"•>—'' You no catch the fever, missey,"' replied Julii 
^she say only wine make sick. Ah ! missey^ me see all night long, when massa no let you 
call— ^80 fiEkSt asleep— eyes open — shock yo;ur heart — ^laugh— scream^ry — never wake, missej 
— « It is very odd, Julia,*' said Editha ; ** I never heard of any one before being attaeked 
so strange a manner.** — ** Nor me, only once before. Poor mulatto Jenny, she more woi 
than missey. Oh I me glad me bad dream last night — moke me hear poor child Aerean 
—"And could you conjecture," replied Editha, *<whaA had disordered the mulal,to? 
remember her well ; she died about a year before my mother." — ** Ah, missey I me know ve 
well— yon moder welt know, too, what kill her. Your fader tease, tease poor mulatto, becau 
she pretty ; but Jenny love your moder, have no ting to say with your fader. One ni^ht yo 
fader make she drink glass punch — den poor Jenny sleep— sleep— sleep — no strength, no Ij 
—den massa use ill. Poor Jenny cry so sadly, and tell me— me tell me— me tell you mod 
—moder try comfort poor Jenny— Jenny have no comfort — poor Jenny die--«mis«ey not Hi 
long — so grieve !* — '* Great God !" exclaimed Editha, her face and neck covered with a de< 
crimson, **you must surely mistake. Did you see Jenny during the time she slept?"—" Se( 
ah see, sure enough. Jeony sleep all day ; only fit make know she alive ; just like misse 
only more worse." 

Editha's head now sunk on her boaom, and she only replied by entreating Julia, on bo pr 
tence whatever, to leave Anna a moment. ^ She was no sooner alone than she gave free vej 
to her tears, and recollected with horror some circumstances that corroborated Julia*s stor; 
such as the affection and pity her mother always expressed for the young mulatto, and tt 
dislike her father had to hear her named. She also remembered that, on the evening befon 
he had fetched their wine from the sideboard, though there was a bottle on the table— a tri^ 
which she at the time thought immaterial, but now assisted to strengthen her fears. 

Editha knew not what measures to pursue ; she wished to save her father's honour, bi 
determined also, though she should never see Anna moce, to rescue her from the danger Jul] 
had imprinted on her mind ; she therefore resolved, should her father insist on separating bj 
from Anna, to write to Mrs Palmer, though without signature^ and inform her that Anna 
health was in a very precarious state. 

Fitzmorris at that moment sent for her down stairs ; and on her entrance informed bd 
with more than usual kindness, that the surgeon had again seen Anna, and declared the fev 
yet higher than in the morning ; therefore he could not risk her life by continuing her in s J 
a situation, and would therefore take her to a school in Hounslow until the danger was ov^ 
He also told her his valet was arrived, and Mrs Fitzmorris was much the same as the d^ 
before. Editha courtsied acquiescence, though never had her heart felt so cold to the conl 
mands of her father ; never before had she contemplated him with so little reverence ; hi 
the sorrows of her mother, the death of the mulatto, and the situation of Anna at that ai 
ment, obliterated every other idea. . 

' It may easily be surmised It was the fever Fitzmorris was fearful of; he dreaded even tU 
eye of his own child, and shuddered lest her belief should strengthen the assertion of Anol 
respecting the wine. , 

Editha had no sooner returned to her apartment (for the old housekeeper remaining wii| 
Anna, she did not dare to enter that lest her father should hear of it) than she sat down ad 
wrote a letter to Mrs Palmer, but without signature, and simply containing these lines:— J 

«< Madam, — Your dear daughter has been taken suddenly ill ; I wish you could come I 
her. I hope, however, she is in no immediate danger. Show this to no one. | 

" From your friend." | 

When Edftha had concluded and folded her letter, it first struck her that she did not kn 
Mrs Palmer's address at Bath, not being aware that the residences of all new-comers in that c 
are easily discovered. For seme time she was puzzled how to act, but at length deterroit 
to send It at all events, and also to write, in case that should miscarry, one to Godwin, wb 
Address she well knew, having often seen Anna direct letters to her mother and t^e i 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Thile the innocent Anna was thus in the power of a wretch whose passions knew no con« 
rol, the family at Inglewood were performing the last duties to Emma, whose request 
especting the manuscript had been strictly obeyed. 

William and Fanny, truly judging it could contain nothing but what would tend towards 
Iving additional pain to their aged parent, determined to have no auditors whatever to th& 
erusal, willing to draw a veil over the errors of Emma, even to their own children. 

Accordingly, one night, when the whole family were retired to rest, they, in their own 
bamber, prepared to begin the narrative — William taking up the manuscript, which in many 
laces was scarcely legible from tears — Fanny, her head reclined on her hand, listening with 
Uention, sorrow, and mingled dread, to the recital of vices that filled her with horror, while 
m'lam began as follows : — 

" Confess your sins to God, and recapitulate them to your own heart, were the words of 
le venerable man to whom I owe my being, and who yet, in spite of my manifold transgres* 

>ns, has poured balm into my soul, by not spurning my unfeigned though late contrition. 
dare not, however, prefix his honoured name to this black recital, for a prostitute has no 
iaim to that of a worthy family ; to such she is virtually dead, and, like a rotten branch, eut 
ff from the parent stock. Emma alone will J then call myself; and may the name be for- 
Dtten and obliterated with me ; for I have overwhelmed a father with sorrow, and raised the 
arning blush of shame on the cheeks of a mother. 

" With a bleeding heart I will truly retrace my crimes. Ah ! would to heaven that either 
ears or prayers could obliterate them I — but they are too heinous ; and though they have 
radered life hateful, yet my guilty soul sinks at the thoughts of death, for the fascinating 
enets that first beguiled me are vanished. Horror alone now strikes my guilty mind, and 
ftadly proclaims, that even the grave affords no peace for such as have wilfully incurred such 

I weight of sin and shame. 

" Oh, painful remembrance of forfeited happiness and the pleasurable days of inaDcence— 
»ould I could recall ye I— but ye are fled for ever, and nothing is now left of the once gay and 
lappy Emma, but an emaciated, polluted shadow ! — sad monument of the effects of vice i 
ih t would to heaven I could persuade one misguided daughter of folly to dash from her lips 
le gilded cup which holds the empoisoned draught of flattery, or snatch back one victim from 
le paths of destruction ; but as I have lived, so shall I die in vain. 

" When you read this, my beloved friends, I trust I shall be consigned to the silent grave, 
Sensible of the shame that must otherwise overwhelm me, on having my crimes thus laid 
|)en. Oh, William, on you at this awful moment I particularly call, when my guilty soul is 
juddering before its Creator. Hear my request ; hate me not, my brother. Alas 1 I repent, 
nd my sin is ever before me. Remember our days of happy infancy, when hand in hand we 
ralked together. At a more advanced age, you saved my life from the fury of an enraged 
nil. Oh, William, had I died then, how happy— what guilt had I been spared— what anguish 
oa would have escaped ! Oh, remember your joy as you bore me home unhurt to my 
arents ; how fondly you kissed my cheek as you gave me to my mother's arms ; rememb^ 

II this, my brother, and do not curse my memory. 

" I will now begin the narrative of shame ; but, alas ! my hand trembles, and my eyes are 
im with tears. Unavailing sorrow ! thou art now too late ! in the days of my delusion my 
and was steady, and my eyes sparkled with the intoxication of vanity I You know all pre- 
ious to my going abroad— I will therefore speak from that period ; yet no— it is not sufficient ; 
will probe my guUty heart with the recapitulation of the insensibility I showed to my 
pother's grief at my departure, and the little respect I paid to my father's admonitions* I 
3re myself from their «ncurcling arms ; pleasure appeared almost to^ give me wings to reach 
^ndon. You, William, seemed hurt at my unfeeling conduct, and bade me farewell in a 
oice less tender than usual ; but I was deaf to all, and leaping into the ohfm, soon wiped off 
he tears that had involuntarily escaped md. 

*' Edwin was uneoauiiQiil^ thoughtful dudng the whole jDur&fy, and I reeoUeot told me 
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not to mention to Mrs Delmer on my arrival bow much he was attached to Agones, as, he said 
she had dissuaded him from the match, and it might, improperly divulged, injure his futur 
prospects. 

<' On my arrival in town, all contributed towards my undoing. Dress, pleasure, flatten 
at once assailed my weak mind. Whitmore had the art to persuade me he should obtam 
divorce from his wife, and would marry me. I also, by degrees, imbibed bis tenets, an 
became a professed free-thinker, for he used to engage me in controversies that I was not abl 
to defend ; and bear down my reason by his volubility and erroneous maxims, dressed r 
flowery language, until I was forced to yield the point, though at the same time my heai 
bore testimony of their fallacy. The discovery of Edwin's marriage was first revealed to m 
by Whitmore, who had heard it from his wife's gallant, and who doubtless gained the intelli 
gence from that lady's having caused Edwin to be watched. 

" Alarmed at a quarrel he had in consequence with Darleville, in an evil hour, forsaken ( 
God, I consented to accompany him, firmly persuaded that in a short time I should be hi 
wife. But in France, fascinated by pleasure and dress, I became his mistress ; and, by 
natural degradation, was soon perfectly satisfied with my situation, having sufficiently imbibe 
his ideas to pride myself in seeing how much he was devoted to me, uncompelled by rcligio 
or law ; so that, when he afterwards informed me how great a divorce must injure his fortum 
I readily gave up the thought. In short, my only ambition was to reign in his heart j I kn« 
no happiness but his affection, no wish beyond giving him pleasure. All, however, was n( 
calm within : my heart frequently reproached me, and I stifled reflection as much as possibI( 
I sometimes wept at the remembrance of my friends, whom I regarded as given up for eveii 
for I could not bear the most distant idea of a meeting with those whose tenderness I had i 
ungratefully repaid. 

" We staid some short time at Paris, and from thence travelled to Montpelier, then returJ 
again to Paris, and from thence to Brussels, where the unhappy Whitmore lost his life in tD 
prime of his days, and in the height of his sins. Oh, merciful Father, have pity on hirj 
Nursed in the school of vanity, he imbibed vices and destructive tenets from those improper! 
placed around him ; had his education been virtuous, he perhaps had been so too. Ho 
much greater my crime 1 Bom and reared with beings faultless as heaven ever created mai 
I rushed into guilt, and erred against my own heart ! 

" The death of Whitmore was to me a severe blow, though it did not awaken me i 
repentance, my whole animosity resting against Edwin. Heaven, alas ! suffered him to be tU 
scourge of my offences, and, great God ! to be also the terminator of them. i 

** Perhaps, at the time of Whitmore's death, the voice of gentleness might have recalled iJ 
to the paths of rectitude ; but Edwin's was harsh and hateful to me ; for how could a nil 
who had violated the most sacred duties, who lived himself in open adultery, and whom 
considered as the murderer of Whitmore, have influence to persuade me to abjure vices l 
was equally guilty of? To return home was horror — my mother dead, and I the guilty cao^ 
what reception could I hope ? Let me also confess, the thoughts of giving up the grandei 
and luxury in which I had lately lived, had its weight with me. 

" A gentleman of the name of Hartford, who attended Whitmore at the meeting xtii 
Edwin, endeavoured all in his power to serve me, or rather to gratify himself, by plunging gi 
yet deeper in error ; he had, however, art enough to assume merely the appearance of fried 
ship to beguile me— a trap that my youth and inexperience readily gave into ; and, to avo| 
my brother Edwin, I readily agreed to accompany him to Holland, from whence I was I 
embark for England. Naturally volatile, anxiety spon overcame the bitterness of my sorroi 
Hartford was profuse in his attentions and presents, and plainly began to show bis views, i 
heart was cold to love, but not to pride. I deliberated : and the consequence was, that, \ 
shame ! I thought his protection preferable to humiliating myself before my family.^ In shoi 
five months after Whitmore's death, I became his mistress. | 

*' All thoughts of England were now given up ; I strove to banish reflection ; and firm to 4 
doctrines implanted by Whitmore, regarded the life I led as nothing more than acting accor| 
ing to reason and nature. The temper of Hartford was not dissimilar to that of Whitmoi^ 
he lovied show and pleasure, and spared no expense to gratify my taste for dress, but he phji 
<lcep, and without skill, and was frequently duped. 

** When I had been with Um somewhat more than a twelTemoBth, we agreed to pass 
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winter at Paris, and soon reached that city. I was now quite inured in my situation ; my 
appearance usually procured me admiration, and I sought no farther. Character I regarded 
as a trifle below the consideration of a woman of understanding and spirit. I must, however* 
confess, that I dreaded to be' alone, as a thousand unpleasant ideas were sure to intrude; and 
even in dreams respecting my family, have I frequently awakened myself with violent pa- 
roxysms of grief. 

•' One evening that Hartford had been in company with sonic Englishmen, where the play 
was more than commonly deep, he lost considerably, doubled and trebled his bets, but was 
still unsuccessful ; at length, in a fit of desperation, he made a final throw for the shattered, 
remains of his fortune, which was before this considerably impaired. The cast was decisive^ 
and Hartford found himself in a moment deprived of all, his opponents receiving drafts and 
securities for the whole he possessed. 

** On his return home, his appearance alarmed and sh ocked me. He threw himself on a 
chair, uttering an unconnected string of curses ; and, I believe, had not my screams alarmed 
the domestics, he would have terminated his life even in my presence. When he was rather 
more calm I learned the extent of his loss, and was not a little grieved to find it so heavy, both 
on his account and my own ; 'for though I could not love him, his kindness and generosity had 
attached me to him. 

*« * Emma,' said he, ' you are universally admired in Paris, and I cannot be so greatly 
your enemy as to wish you to suffer for my misconduct ; I would therefore advise, and indeed 
wish you, to accept the offer of some man of fortune, who might be able to more than repay 
you for the loss of me : for my own part, I have no resource but returning to England, where, 
I believe, I can make sufficient interest to procure a commission; but was I even to obtain 
that, must be obliged to my uncle, who has very rigid notions; I dare not take a female com- 
panion with me. I have about fifty pounds in ray escrutoir, which we will divide : half that 
sum will carry me thither ; and perhaps, with the remainder, and by the sale of some of your 
superfluous appendages, you may be able to make yourself tolerably easy until some fortunate- 
circumstance occurs.* 

** Prostitution was not yet so habitual to me, but my soul sunk with horror at the idea of 
another change ; and I know not what resolution I might have formed, had not temptation, 
which my accursed vanity could not withstand, again fallen in my way. I wished to assist 
Hartford, for I could not bear the idea that he should go to England so slenderly provided ; 
I therefore, two days before his intended departure, went in the hired carriage, which we had 
not yet discharged, to a jeweller's, and informed him, that, having a new necklace and earrings 
setting, I wished to part with those I showed him. While we were bargaining, a carriage, 
stopped, and an elderly gentleman stepped out to give some orders. He viewed me atten- 
tively ; and I soon recollected him for a financier, whom I had frequently seen at different 
public places, and whose name was De Forlaix. As I did not choose to continue my business 
before a third person, I left the jewels, and desired the man to let me hear his determination 
on the day following, the financier very politely leading me to my carriage. 

" Hartford's loss was so considerable that it had been much talked of, and in consequence 
reached the ears of De Forlaix, who, on the jeweller's informing him of my business, readily 
surmised the truth, and took his measures accordingly. 

" The jeweller called on me in the evening, and having agreed for the jewels, he respect- 
fully took his leave, hoping, as he expressed himself, * that they were not going to lose the 
finest woman in Paris.' Compliments, however gross, were always pleasing to my depraved 
heart ; I therefore complaisantly replied, that I should at least remain some time longer in 
that city. Having forced Hartford to take about seventy pounds, we separated with con- 
cern on both sides, but without anguish ; for, as I had never loved him, my greatest afflic- 
tion was how I should afterwards dispose of myself. Sometimes I thought of parting with 
all my superfluities, of returning to England, and learning some business by which I might 
obtain 9, livelihood : but I had been too long accustomed to idleness and dissipation to 
form a determined resolution on the subject, though I must do myself the justice to say, 
that I believe I should have adopted it, had not, as I before said, temptation again beguiled 
me, as I regarded such a step as a kind of preliminary to a reconciliation with my frlsnds. 
'* On the morning after Hartford's departure, my servant informed me a gentleman 
requested to speak with me on business. Having admitted htm, I was not a little surprised 
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to find it De Forlaix. — ' Madam/ said he, ' I have done myself the honour of waiting ink- 
you with the new jewels that you expected some days since ; I hope they will meet your 
approbation ; if not, any alteration shall be made that you can wish.* 

'< * New jewels ? replied I with astonishment ; < I expected none ; nor can I judge from 
whence such a mistake proceeded.' 

** * Pardon ine, madam, it is no mistake. Did you not say some da^'s past to the jei?v« 
eller, where I had the honour of seeing you, that you had a new necklace and earrings 
setting.' 

<* * It is true I said so,' answered I, somewhat confused at my duplicity being discovered ; 
« but these are not what I expected.' 

** * Indeed but they are,' replied he, < for I have the jeweller's receipt in your own name 
for them, and you would hardly have paid four hundred louis for what you did not approve.* 

** He then placed the jewels and receipt, which was in the name of Hartford, before me, 
adding,—' He has also coramidsioned me to return your jewels, as they do not suit him ; and 
there is likewise an acknowledgment for the two hundred which he advanced for them, and 
which you cannot deny to have repaid, as I know to the contrary, being vour agent in the 
business. I have only to add, that if you have any more comfiaissions to execute, you sec 
before you the most attentive of your servants.* 

" De Forlaix's intentions were too manifest to be mistaken; I however, for the present, 
declined accepting his jewels ; but he was too profuse and assiduous to be long denied by 
a woman so naturally depraved. In -fine, a short month beheld me transferred to a third 
keeper. 

" De Forlaix knew no bounds either in his affection or generosity towards me. He had 
a wife, but to that circumstance I was too vile to make an objection ; and as I had an ample 
allowance, and was inferior to no woman kept in Paris for splendour, gave myself no concern 
on any other subject. 

" I had lived in this state for near six years, when one evening, in the public walks, 1 con- 
tracted an acquaintance with an English adventurer of the name of Davis. He was about 
my own age, handsome and accomplished, but dissipated and thoughtless, having, in the pre- 
ceding seven years, expended a respectable property. For this maa I conceived a most 
violent afibction ; and, regardless of the kindness of De Forlaix, prostituted my person without 
any former incentives, for I had no wish for grandeur or dress unsatisfied : it was therefore 
depravity, and the satisfaction of unbridled passion, that alone led me to this fresh vice. 

** Some short time previous to my forming an acquaintance with Davis, I became preg- 
nant — a circumstance that gave the utmost pleasure to De Forlaix, who had no children, but 
was not powerful enough to prevent me from forming a detested intimacy with a stranger. 
About two months after this new connection, Madame De Forlaix died suddenly ; and some 
time after, my situation being then visible, M. De Forlaix, as nearly as I can recollect, thus 
addressed me : — * Your conduct, my dear Emma, during an intimacy of more than six years, 
has been all I could wish, and your present situation adds to my affection ; I therefore pro- 
pose, when a decent time has elapsed, to make you my wife ; I am rich enough to defy 
censure ; we will retire to one of my country seats, where, I trust, you will make me a 
happy father.' 

** The generosity of this offer overcame me ', conscious unworthiness made me unable for 
some moments to reply: but De Forlaix, resuming the conversation, said — 'You do not 
answer me, Emma ; you change colour : surely my proposal does not meet your displeasure ?* 
*' ' Displeasure,' cried I, at length ; ' alas ! alas 1 how is it possible ? but you do not con* 
aider what you say ; my former life, before I became acquainted with you, I have openly 
revealed ; and can you be generous enough to make such a woman your wife ?' 

** * I can,* replied he, * for a woman who has behaved as you have done for six years I can 
venture to trust through life; besides, our marriage will legitimize my child, who will by 
that means become heir to my fortune. Your former misconduct shall be entirely forgotten. 
I regard your first deviation as an error of youth ; the second occasioned by necessity, 
and but the effect of the first, in which point of view I also consider your complying with 
my proposals at the beginning of our acquaintance. You have frequently lamented being 
estranged from your family ; this step, I flatter myself, may conciliate them ; we will send 
them a certificate of our marriage -, and some months hence, perhaps, I may take you^to 
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England ; for they wfll hardly refaie you their forgiveness when thev find you so advan- 
ageously married.* 

*' The campunction for my falsehood to so generous a man was too powerful to suffer me 
thank him as I ought ; but he was too partial to me to attribute my emotion to the right 
ause; and, repeating his determined resolution, he left me. I was no sooner alone thanri 
legan to reflect on what had passed * the advantages I must unavoidably reap from a mar- 
iage with De Forlaix, I was by no means blind to ; it would at once give me respectability 
rith the world, at least, where my former life was unknown. I should be secure of a 
sompetency, my child of a good fortune, and what had also its weight with me, perhaps in 
ime I might presume to hope for a reconciliation with my friends. My affection for Davis 
ras a considerable impediment to this scheme, but not violent enough to influence me to 
lecline it ; for De Forlaix was indubitably the father of my child, as I was pregnant two 
nooths before I became acquainted with Davis ; I therefore determined to inform htm of 
De Forlaii's generous offer, and in future decline all acquaintance with him ; for, abandoned 
» I was, I could not endure the thought of so grossly abusing his kindness, and bitterly 
eproached myself with my former misconduct. Thus determined, I wrote to Davis, de- 
ilaring my resolution, and entreating him to give up all future thoughts of me, expressing, 
kowever» the pain this effort cost me. Davis was of a disposition not easily to be repulsed ; 
le replied, that if I was determined, he must perforce submit ; but that he was resolved to 
ee me at all events once more, and therefore warmly pressed me to meet him at his own 
edgings, where, shame to say, I had frequently been before. 

*< Had my intentions been really virtuous, I should have answered this letter by a positive 
ienial, confessed my unworthiness to De Forlaix, and have thrown myself and expected 
iTant on his mercy ; but not so did I act ; the measure of my iniquities was not complete, 
fid the sword of vengeance trembled over my guilty head. For some time I wavered, but 
It length concluded that one more meeting could make little difference, as I wished to part 
imicably with a man whom I persuaded myself I loved : I therefore returned him an answer 
ly my own servant, who well knew letters frequently bad passed between us, and agreed to 
ee him on the following evening, provided he would promise to require no future interview. 
to this hB acquiesced ; and in an hour fated for the commencement of my earthly punish- 
Dent, I repaired alone to his lodgings, little aware that the treachery of my maid had that 
ery day revealed the whole correspondence to De Forlaix. My own conduct had taught her 
fissimulation and ingratitude — could I then wonder that she followed my example ? Davis 
ived at about the distance of a mile from Paris, in a house situated in a garden belongings 
a widow woman, who with his servant composed the whole family. 

'' The fatal night of this meeting, Davis had sent his man out on business ; so that this 
roman alone remained below. I had scarcely been there flve minutes before a loud knock- 
ig was heard at the jdoor, and the moment after, to my inexpressible confusion, the voice of 
)e Forlaix, who exclaimed, in answer, as I suppose, to the woman who had denied my being 
bere. * It is false — I saw her enter ; deny her at your peril V These words were scarcely arti- 
ulated, when we heard his steps on the stairs ; and a moment brought him to the door, which 
Ras only secured by a slight and crazy lock. There was no time for reflection, nor was I capa- 
le of any ; for, overpowered with shame and confusion, I had sunk into a chair, and con- 
ealed my face with my hands. Davis, in the meantime* had snatched up a pistol, the report 
r which, and the forcing the door, were both instantaneous, and fllled me with despair and hor- 
>r ; for starting from my seat, the first object that presented itself was De Forlaix on the floor, 
elf ering in his blood. * Ungrateful woman T- exclaimed he in a faint voice, * is this the return 
r my partiality and unbounded affection I Was it necessary to add murder to ingratitude?' 
iTeak, deluded wretch that I was, I could not believe the evidence of your confidential ser* 
mt ! Alas ! conviction has cost me dear! the hand of death is on me !* 

" Exhausted by the loss of blood, he fainted as he uttered the last word, when, thinking he 
Bid expired, I entirely lost all knowledjre, and fell on the floor ; in which situation Davis took 
le in his arms, and bore me into the next apartment. Seating me on a chair, he returned 
> the chamber where De Forlaix still remained on the floor, and the woman of the house 
eeping and wringing his hands over him, exclaimed she was ruined for ever, and' ^ouid be 
nnisbed as principal in the murder. 

«* VxfiM, ai he afterwards informed me, laid De Forlaix on the bed, bound up the wound, which 
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was In the shoulder, and when he came to himself, assured h!m he would have Immediate assist 
ance ; then left him alone with the woman, securing them both by bolting the door of a pai 
sage that separated that apartment from the rest ; he then returned to me, who was jm 
recovered from my swoon. 

(* * Emma,* said he, in great agitation, * we have no time to lose ; De Forlaix, I fear, i 
dying ; I have secured him and the woman at least for some time, for the house is too dia 
tant from the public road for them to give a speedy alarm ; the] present ^moment is therefor 
ours and perhaps all that is left us is to escape, for certain death awaits us if we remain ; let u 
then fly ; my servant will return in an hour, at farthest, and procure assistance, if De ForlaL 
still survives. Nay, do not hesitate ; we may now escape, but the least delay will render it im 
possible.' 

*' * I will not go/ I replied ; * unhappy wretch that I am, I am still no murderer/ — ' Ii 
this case,* answered he> ' you will be equally involved ; I therefore again entreat you to fly. 
Say, can you calmly resolve to stay, and bear the torture?*— * Oh, heavens!' exclaimed f, 
* I dare not— I will indeed fly; but whither? without friends or money, where can I go? 
— ♦ To Flanders/ replied he ; * I myself am but indifferently provided ; however, at all events, 
life is worth preserving.' More conversation passed ; but the distraction of the moment pre- 
vents my recalling it to memory ; I only recollect that I obliged Davis, before I would leave 
the house, to go again to De Fbrlaix, whom he found much in the same state he had left him, 
except that his binding the wound had stopped the blood. He then again secured him with 
the woman ; and taking my trembling hand, we left the house together, our whole property 
consisting in about fifty louis-d'ors, which we had in our separate pocliets." 

When William reached thus far in the manuscript, he paused, and for a. moment laying it 
down, thus addressed his wife ; — ** 1 wonder not, my beloved, that you cover your face ; such 
recitals, 1 thank heaven, we are not accustomed to ; even my blood appears to chill in mv 
veins, on the reflection that such a woman ever called me brother." 

*' Her crimes, I trust, are expiated," replied Fanny, "and, thank heaven, we alone shall be I 
acquainted with the extent of them; for not for the wealth of India would I ever have ourj 
dear parent shocked with the recital. But proceed, my love ; we will not break on the peacei 
of another evening, if possible, with even the remembrance of what we hear to-night.*' ' 

CHAPTER XLIX. j 

William again took up the manuscript, which for nearly a page was almost unintelligible, thi 
letters being in several places^ effaced by tears, but which appeared to contain bitter selM 
accusations and expressions of despair; he therefore passed it over, and began as follows .--J 

** We travelled night and day until we passed the frontiers, and even then only staid unt 
we could get safely to England, where we arrived almost without clothes or money. It m 
now that Davis began to show himself in his true colours ; too indolent to exert himself k 
his own support or mine, he urged me to prostitute myself for both ! I had, however, sufBciei 
spirit to resent this proposal in the highest terms; and it completed the disgust I had & 
some time entertained for the man whom I regarded as the author of all my misfortunes. 

" The benefits of De Forlaix now returned with double force to my memory ; and bein 
deprived of them, enhanced their value. I saw myself also on the point of becoming a mothe 
to an infant who would be bound to curse me, as its birth must now be infamous ; whereai 
but for my vice and folly, its mother's shame would have been concealed under the name of 
respectable father, and itself heir to a considerable fortune ; while now, on the contrary, 
dreaded its birth, lest it should share, or perhaps increase, my own miseries. 

** Davis, finding his endeavours ineflectual to reduce me to his infamous intentions, evi 
treated me with brutality, and one evening so far forgot himself as to give me repeated bloM 
3tung to madness by this insult, my rage knew no bounds ; I cursed him and myself, al 
calling him by every epithet that passion could dictate, rushed out of the sorry apartmel 
where we lodged, leaving him, doubtless, very glad to be rid of me. 

*' Behold me now a wanderer in the streets of London, without money, or even a place i 
rest my head I Suicide was my resolve ; and inquiring the road to a village I bad hei 
named, had no doubt but in the way thither I should meet with some piece of water, when 
at least might terminate my earthly woes ; for the reflection of what might happen bereaft 
net tr obtruded on my imagination. 
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<' HeaveOt bowever, saved me from that crime ; I wandered through the fields in vain, and 
found (mly ditches or stagnant pools, too shallow for my purpose. At length, exhausted by 
fatigae, I sunk under a haystaclc in a paroxysm of despair, where I sought my poclcets' for 
some instruments of death, but found neither knife nor scissors. Tears were now my only 
refuge ; I wept until, like a wearied child, I fell asleep, my late pampered body exposed to the 
night windy and my only canopy the spacious blessed firmament. I awoke at day- break, my 
spirits not only recruited by rest, but also the idea of suicide much weakened. I sat for some 
time pausing what method I should pursue, but could fix on none determinedly ; for poor, 
friendless, and pregnant, the prospect was cold and dreary before me ; all application to my 
friends, however, 1 was now more firmly than ever determined against, both on account of my 
poverty and situation. 

'<< I will walk,' said I, < through this great and busy city to-day, and resolve on future 
prospects ; some lucky thought may perhaps occur ; if not, I can but again rest here, or adopt 
the determination of yesterday. Oh, Inglewood ! happy residence (why did I ever leave 
thee), thou hast no grandeur to bestow, but thou hast content : no riches, but peace and an 
unblemished conscience : no pleasures that leave a sting behind ; no pangs of remorse, such 
as I now feel.* 

*' The rising of the sun, and the cheerful matins of the lark,. I had long been a stranger to. 
* Ah !' cried I, ' I once celebrated the return of mom as cheerfully as ye do ; but, dead to 
happiness, the glorious sun has now no charms for me!* I advanced towards London, rumin- 
ating on my melancholy situation ; for the clothes I had on, and a Tew halfpence, were all I 
possessed ; I had some few articles of raiment at Davis*s lodging, but those I determined never 
to claim, as it could not be done without again seeing the man whom I now detested. 

** After I had wandered some hours, I began to experience the cravings of hunger ; and 
again the idea of self-destruction came strong into my fancy ; when passing a shop, containing 
a variety of articles, I was struck with these words on the window : — Money lent on pledges. 
This immediately gave rise to a thought that I before had no idea of. I had in my pocket* 
book a miniature of Whitmore, set with brilliants, that I had for some years always carried 
about me, and this for two reasons ; the first of which was, that he was particularly dear to 
me ; and the second, that the picture being once seen by De Porlaix, he had appeared dissa- 
tisfied that I preserved so carefully the remembrance of another man. From this period I had 
constantly kept it concealed ; nor had Davis ever seen it, or he had doubtless deprived me of 
it, as he had before done of my watch. Drawing it, therefore, from my pocket-book, with a 
heavy heart and tottering frame, I entered the shop, and presenting it to the man behind the 
counter, requested him to favour me with the utmost sum he could advance on it. 

** The fellow having viewed me with an impudent stare, doubtless taking me for a woman 
of the town, replied, < A devilish handsome fellow, egad ! you haVe been crying, f see — one of 
your old favourites I suppose. Well, never mind — ^he will be perfectly safe here — ^worse luck 
now, better another time-— drink a glass, and keep up your spirits ; you are too fine a woman 
not to have plenty of business.' 

" Humiliated as I was, I however replied tartly to this insult ; and the man, after a number 
of preliminaries, lent me the sum of ten pounds, declaring he could not advance a shilling 
more. With this I departed, comparatively happy to what I was before, determined to pro- 
vide some food immediately, and a lodging before night. Having satisfied my appetite, I walked 
in pursuit of an apartment, and soon 'found one suited to my circumstances, being only three 
shillings per week, and in the house of a widow who kept a shop. 1 here purchased a change 
of raiment, and Ukewise some of the cheapest things I could procure for my expected child ; 
for every trifle I expended made me tremble for the future. One day, that I had been out to 
buy a loaf, turning hastily round the corner of a street, to my great surprise, I encountered 
Hartford in regimentals. He expressed at once pleasure and pain to see me, the distress I 
bad undergone being visible both in my person and habiliments. He informed me, that his 
uncle, with some difficulty, had procured him a commission on his arrival in England, which 
was all he had now to trust to ; and that he was, in the course of a few days, to embark for 
the West Indies, where his regiment was ordered—desired to know my address— and promised 
to call on me the ensuing morning. 

** Hartford was true to his appointment, and I related all that had befallon me without 
equivocation. He expressed much concern for my misfortunes, as also at his inability to assist 
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me as he wished ; bat, before he took his leave, being to depart on the morrow, presented me 
with a bank note for twenty pounds. 

*< In about a month after this» I was seized with the pan^s of labour, and (kiivered of a 
lovely girl. Oh God ! the cruel remembrance yet wrings my heart ! with what anguish did 
I weep over her— with what bitterness did I accuse myself, deprecating my folly and vice, that 
had ruined her even before she saw the light ! She was now all the world to me ; and, norsmg 
her at my bosom, I appeared to live for her alone. 

** By the strictest economy my money lasted seven months, at which time my babe was 
uncommonly strong for her age ; it was now that poverty appeared to me with redoubled 
horror, as the slender diet I could obtain likewise deprived her of her proper nutriment. I 
can truly affirm, that I had no intention to return to a life of prostitutiou, but rather thought 
of gaining a livelihood, if possible, by industry ; and therefore inquired of my landlady repeat- 
edly, whether she could not procure me any needlework. 

<*Her endeavours had been, until the period before mentioned, unavailing, when one 
morning she informed me, that some ladies, who lived fronting ui, had inquired for a sempstress, 
and desired me to apply. Taking my infant in my arms, I went immediately, and was intro- 
duced to an old lady and two young ones, who received me very politely ; but I was not such 
a novice but I could immediately discover that they were women of loose character. They 
admired my child, and paid me many complimeuts on my own person, the old woman parti- 
cularly inquiring my age ; and on my answering I was in my thirtieth year, appeared not to 
credit me, saying that I 'did not look more than twenty-two^ In short, they kept me all day ; 
and before we parted, the old woman had proposed to take me into her society, and furnish 
me with whatever was necessary. 

" I gave no immediate reply to this ofi'er, being determined to try what I could earn by my 
work ; but at a week's end, found it so little, that I began to deliberate on the subject ; and, , 
going home the same evening with what I had been intrusted, found the old woman in earnest | 
conversation with a man elegantly dressed, but who bore the appearance of an emaciated 
debauchee. He greatly admired my infant, paid me many extravagant compliments, and, I 
finally, presented me with a note for fifty pounds— a temptation which my poverty could not 
resist ; and I promised to sup there the following evening. 

" Accursed promise ! would I had perished before 1 pronounced it ; or would to God my 
infant had been nourished with my blood before 1 consented to support her at such a price ! 
Oh, cruel— deadly— horrid 1 My brain burns, and I must lay down my pen. I will go and 
pray ; but will heaven hear the contrition of such a wretch as the abandoned Emma ? 

« I resume my pen. I will probe this guilty heart by recapitulation ; I will relate how I 
murdered my infant— the smiling angel, to whom I, infernal prostitute, administered poison 
in the salutary form of milk. Enabled by the present I had received, I dressed myself with 
more care than I had done for many months, and repaired to the old woman, where I found 
the wretch I had seen the day before, and who received me with peculiar pleasure. In short, 
temptation again fell in my way, and I purchased a hundred pounds at the expense of what 
was a thousand times dearer to me than the vital blood that warmed my heart. The old 
woman could not now bear mo to leave her ; my child also was the darling of the whole set ; 
and all was riot, which they called pleasure, for three days, when I began to find my health 
uncomntoply disordered, as well as that of my child, and soon discovered (do I live to relate 
it?) that her pure blood was contaminated as well as my own, in consequence of the acqnaint- 
ance I had so lately formed. I eannot proceed. I have in vain tried to describe the agonies 
my cberub suffered, until her once clear and transparent complexion was changed to the 
deadly hue of saffron ; suffice it, she died, and left me the most unhappy— most cursed. Oh, 
my head — my heart ! Pardon me-^the recollection even yet disorders my brain. 

" I was mad for six months after her death, in which state medicines were forced down my 
throat, that restored my bodily health ; but my senses were long imperfect, during which 
period I can only remember I was frequently cruelly and brutally treated. 

" When I regained my understanding, for the first time in ray life, I stifled reflection by the 
use of spirituous liquors, for the old wretch had made me considerably her debtor, and now 
commanded my obedience to all her infamous demands. In short, 1 became regardless and 
hardened to all that befel me. I had been in this situation about four years, when one evening 
at the play, casting my eyes around, I discovered my brother William, who was so little 
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changed, thAt I instaiitly reeoUaeted him ; and seeing that he alto apparently knew me^ de- 
termloed to Qy him, (br^ dcciwded u I was, bow could I bear his presence ? My father too» 
I had no doubt, must he dead: and reproaches and hate were all I could expect. Had I at 
that period been ibrUuiate enough to he apprised of his kind intentions, oh, how joyfully could 
I have submuted to he the most neaial of his servants ; hut I was destined to suffer more 
miseries, and feel bow Car guilt and sin may lead their votaries. For six weeks after I saw my 
brother I never left tbe house, so fearful was I of meeting him ; nay, I believe I could have 
preferred iustsnt death to standing in his presenoe, to truly sensible was I of my own shame 
and un worthiness. At length, driven by the repeated threats of the old woman, whoie slave I 
completely was, I again ventured abroad, nnd in St James's Park by chance met with the 
servant wbom Davis in his flight left at Paris. 

'* We recollected each other instantly, nor was I displeased at his rencontre, as I had ever 
ardently wished to learn the teraittation of a business lo which I o^ed my final ruin ; I there- 
fore entreated him, afier conunon mquiries had passed, to gratify my curiosity on the subject. 

" ' You may suppose,* answered the nan, * that I was greatly surprised, on my return 
home, to find the doors fast, and to learn what had happened, from the window where the 
woman of the house stood watciiing ior me, requesting me bo climb to one of the lower case- 
ments and release her. I immediately did so, and next fetched assistance to De Forlaix, whose 
wound« thoi^h severe, was not found dangerous ; for in six weeks it was completely healed.' 

" < Blessiogs attend you for that intelligence/ exclaimed I, interrupting him in a transport 
of pleasure ; * you have removed one mountain of guilt from my surcharged bosom. But pro* 
ceed~l am all attention.' • 

" * On his recovery, he caused diligent seanch to be made after you, and soon learned your 
destination, and how you were accompanied. This intelligence appeared to grieve him, and 
he retired to bis seat m Pieardy where be died about five months since ; but, before I proceed, 
tell me, madam, whether the infant you were pregnant with be living ?' 

** * No/ replied I, with astonishment at the question ; ' it is dead, and with it all that could 
make life bearable to me,* 

^* ' I am sorry for it,* resumed the man ; * you doubtless are unacquainted that M. de For« 
laix bad left it, on being properly authenticated, a handsome fortune, whether boy or girl, and 
to the guardianship of his brother ?' . 

« < Generous, noble De Forlaix, what a viper didst tbou foster in thy bosom ! But proceed, 
sir. continued I, in despair.' * I poisoned my child, the darling of my- heart. But go on— let 
me hear all.* 

** The man looked shocked ; be doubtless thought me distracted. * I have nothing more 
to add,* returned he; 'nor should I have known so much, but that I having no money to bring 
me to England, procured a service in Paris, where I have remained till lately ; for Mr Davis 
owed me a year's wages when you went away, and his clothes were stopped for arrears by the 
landlady.* 

" This intelligence disordered me too much to hold more conversation ; I therefore soon 
after bade the man farewell. On my return home, I gave way to the anguish of my heart, 
and after that sunk into a gloom that nothing could overcome ; threats of being thrown into 
prison I disregarded, and grew daily more callous to ill usage, which the old woman was by no 
"means wanting pf : liquor' alone now reduced me to her purposes and this was not spared; 
for though no longer young, I was a favourite in the bouse, my understanding being rather 
more cultivated than that of my companions, and likewise from some acquirements I had 
obtained. . 

" One night; about eight months since, she pressed me so earnestly, that I consented to go 
to a masquerade with two unhappy girls that were lately become inmates of our house ; 
during the amusement, I sat wrapt in ray usual gloom, and at an early hour returned home, 
leaving my companions engaged in riotous parties. 

'* I expected to be reproved (or my haste ; but, on the contrary, the old wretch expressed 
bcr satisfaction, informing me that a gentleman who frequented the house had been there that 
evening, and introduced one of his friends, a man of considerable fortune, but who was so 
much in liquor that he was obliged to be put to bed ; concluding by desiring me to take my 
place by his side, i had drank a great deal of wine at the masquerade, and made no objee- 
tion« but prepared to act as she desired, by taking a candle, and going to the apartment. 
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** The stranger, by his breathing, appeared completely intoxicated, and to sleep uneasUy. I 
therefore determined to undress as quietly as possible, for I wished him not to awake ; for, 
though vice was become habitual, yet it was hateful to me since the death of my child. An 
uncommon heaviness and dread also hung on my spirits, and the scenes of my youth dwelt 
strongly on my imagination. Determined to banish remembrances, I went to my closet, and 
drank a glass of spirits, when a whim seized me to look at my companion ; I therefore toak 
the candle, and opened the curtains ; his arm was thrown over his face, so that little of it was 
discermble ; but the light causing him to move, I hastily snatched it back, until perceiving he 
was again perfectly still, I seated myself on a sofa at the farther end of the apartment. 

'* A dread of futurity at that moment suddenly flashed en my fancy, and made me shudder ; 
V but, determined to shake it off, I started up, and had recourse to a second glass of spirits, to 
deaden the pang of conscience. Powerful as was this soporific, it did not immediately take 
effect ; I reseated myself on the sofa, and for some time remained lost in thought, until the 
iiquor I had drank overcame me, and I dropped asleep, my head resting on the back of the 
couch. My eyes were no sooner closed, than either the thoughts that had employed me 
waking, or the immediate providence of heaven, interposed to snatch me from destruction, to 
save me from a crime against which nature revolts, and that must have plunged me in yet 
tenfold guilt. 

'< In my sleep, which was uncommonly heavy, I dreamed that Whitmore, Hartford, De 
Forlaix, Davis, and several other men, were pursuing and driving me with swords and different 
instruments of torture, through a narrow and thorny road, until I reached the top of a prodi- 
gious mountain where there stood a monster so horrible, that, in spite of all their weapons, I 
started back ; but the beast advancing towards me, and finding no resource, methought I 
leaped the tremendous steep, where I must have been infallibly dashed to pieces, had not my 
mother caught me in her arms, saying, * Miserable wretch ! is it not enough that you have 
plunged me into the grave, but you must recall me again to earth to snatch you from de- 
str action ?* 

^ The alarm occasioned by this dream made me cry out aloud in my sleep, which disturbed 
the stranger, who jumped out of bed, asking what was the matter 'f This totally awakened 
me, though I could not for some moments reply ; but sitting up, 1 endeavoured to recover 
from my terror, relieving my overcharged heart by a flood of tears, and at length exclaiming, 
* Ah 1 oh— it is indeed too late ! shouldst thou even, oh, blessed spirit ! be permitted to return 
to earth, thou couldst not now snatch the devoted Emma from destruction 1 the doom is 
passed, and my torments hero are but preludes of those to come V 

'* The stranger replied by a loud and tremendous oath ; and snatching up the b'ght that 
was burning on the table, presented it full in my face— he at once discovering the wretched 
Emma— and I the abandoned Edwin !** 

At this passage the manuscript fell from the hands of William, who, struck with horror, 
fixed his eyes in silence on the pale cheek of his trembling wife. 

** My beloved friend," at length cried Fanny, pressing him affectionately to her bosom, 
<*be not thus moved— the mercy of heaven providentially saved them.*'—" Saved them I" re- 
peated William, " Oh, God 1 is it possible that such should be the children of our virtuoos 
father and sainted mother ?'*—«• Alas l" answered Fanny, " virtue is not hereditary ; but for 
Emma all our fears are now calm ; she rests, I trust, inthe bosom of peace ; her errors were 
indeed great, but their expiation was terrible. Ah, William 1 the situation of Edwin is far 
more dreadful, perhaps, even yet revelling in vice, until, like a blast of lightning, it shall strike 
him without time or preparation. But proceed, my love j you have, 1 doubt not, heard the 
last of Emma's errors. This warning was surely decisive.*' 

William again took up the manuscript, and continaed— <* Oh, God I what were ray sensa- 
tions at that moment I Edwin, as well as myself, was unable to articulate a word, but re- 
mained for some time with his eyes fixed on me with an expression of horror ; for astonish- 
ment had overcome the fumes of wine. Like myself, I trust, he felt the hand of heaven upon 
US, and resolved to tempt destruction no farther : but, alas ! if he felt contiition, his expres- 
sion of that sentiment was very different from what I experienced ; for being in some measure 
recovered from his first surprise, his rage knew no bounds. Never, depraved as were the 
company I was accustomed to, did I ever before hear such dreadful and tremendous execra- 
tions ; justly, however, upbraiding me with my infamy, and finally, dressing himself, he hastily 
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rushed from the house, before the anguish and horror occasioned by the foregoing scene had 
left me sufficiently able to reply by aught but tears. , 

Midnight brawls were too common In this detestable house for this to be noticed ; I passed 
the remainder of the night alone ; and, for the first time for many yean, threw myself on my 
knees, thanking my Creator that he had, amidst my numberless transgressions, at least saved 
me from so deadly a sin as that, whose very name chilled my blood with horror. 

^* I remained in this posture until day, and during the time formed the determined resolution 
to brave the worst that could befall me, rather than have recourse to my usual way of life ; 
my spirits were» however, overpowered with the shock they had received ; I found my head 
giddy, my throat parched with drought, and, by noon, was in a burning fever, which, for near 
a month, baffled all the power of medicine, and which, even when vanquished, left me in n 
state of melancholy, that frequently impaired my senses. 

*' 1 had never failed, in my lucid intervals, informing ray abandoned hostess of my resolu- 
tion of embracing death rather than returning to my former vices ; but she regarded this 
merely as the efiect of sickness, and doubtless thought she could, as she had before done^ 
seduce me to her wishes ; her rage was therefore unbounded when she found me detennined» 
and equally regardless of threats as promises, and, above all, strictly resolved to drink nothing 
but water. 

'* One day that she particularly pressed me to renew my former infamous course, I 
hastily snatched up a pair of scissors, and clipped off my hair, saying.-* There is one of my 
flattered adornments destroyed, and know, that if nothing else could save me, I would make 
myself a Spectacle of horror and disgust, sooner than I would again submit ; but that is not 
necessary : I am a free woman ; if your conscience will permit you to swear that I am 
Indebted to you, do so ; I am willing to go to prison ; it will be heaven to this polluted 
house.' 

** * Then go you shall,* replied she with an oath, leaving the apartment ; and next morning, 
was true to her word, for I was arrested, and thrown into the Fleet prison. 

«( I bore this calamity with thankfulness, as it removed me from such a scene of guilt* 
Money or valuables I had none, for the old wretch had stopped all, and I must have perished 
but for the humanity of my fellow prisoners ; the. virtuous part of whom, however, treated me 
distantly when it was known from what house I came. 

" I had been in this place about four months, when one night I again dreamed of my mo*>. 
ther, who I thought still looked with great severity, but presented me with a bible, and 
putting it into ray hand, vanished. I immediately awoke, and determined, as soon as it 
should be light, to ask all over the prison until I had borrowed a bible $ and accordingly, ia 
the morning, applied to several of the prisoners before I could procure one, and which I at 
length obtained from a poor widow, who was confined for the funeral expenses of her 
husband. 

** From the time I left Inglewood to the present moment, I had never opened that sacred 
volume, whose doctrines I had learned to contemn, and whose precepts I had derided : I now 
seized it with avidity, and ran to my own apartment, where, having seated myself, I casually 
opened it at the fifteenth chapter of St Luke, where these immediate words struck me : ''I 
will arise, and go to my father, and say unto him. Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.' 

" For a moment the book dropped from my hand ; but snatching it up again in a transport^ 
I pressed it to ray lips, and vowed, if ever in my power, though I should beg my way home, to 
obey what I regarded as a sacred injunction. 

** About a month after this, as I was reading, one of the unhappy girls who resided with 
my wicked creditor, called to inform mc that their house by some neglect had taken fire in 
the night, and that its vile mistress had been so severely burnt that her life was despaired of; 
in consequence of which she had sent to entreat the presence of a sister, with whom, for many 
years before, she held no communication, being as respectable a character as my creditor was 
the reverse. 

** This relation, however, obeyed the summons, as the girl informed me, bidding me hope 
the best, as she was certain I should not long remain a prisoner — a prediction that was veri- 
fied that very day week, when I was informed an elderly lady inquired for me, and who, oa 
my attending her^ announced herself the sister of my creditor.-^' You are free,' said she* 
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viewing me with « look of pity ; * I luive 4i8ehavged yonr prison dues, and you are at Hberty 

to go when you please : the unhappy woman at whose suit you were cenftned is dead, and 
has left me heir to what ill-gotten wealth she possessed ; but never shall my ehildron be en* 
riehed by the spoils of prostitution ; it shall all be expended in the relief of those wretched 
women to whose misery she has so largely eontributed. I have heard yeur unhappy story ; 
and to you, as a proper claimant, I present the first ofibring, entreating you to pray that 
Heaven may grant her that meroy she denied to you.' 

<* As she spoke, she gave me a paper containing twenty guineas ; adding—^ You are, 
I hope, 'fixed in the resolution that caused your removal hither ? and should yoa want 
a friend, apply to me ; you shall meet every assistance in my power.' 

•* I threw myself at the feet of this generous woman, thanking her as well as my 
emotion would permit ; and when somewhat calmer, recapitulated my intention respecting 
my journey hon^e, and also the previous events of my life. 

^' She did not listen to them unmoved ; and when I concluded, replied—* By the com- 
mon course of nature your father is dead. I, however, applaud your motives : but should 
you find it as I predict, and circumstances render home inconvenient, return to me ; I am 
iBkOt rich, but can, with the exertion of your own industry, secure you from want or shame.* 

'* She soon after left me, giving me her address; and this woman, so generous, disinte- 
rested, and humane, was simply the wife of a linen draper, but whose humble virtues might 
have dignified a coronet. 

*< On her departure, after returning my unfeigned thanks to the power whose hand 
had led me through this afiliction, I prepared to depart, calling first on the widow of 
whom I had borrowed the inble, and insisting on sharing my purse with her— an oflfer she 
would foin have declined ; but in which ! was so peremptory, that she at length acquiesced ; 
and I had the pleasure to see her compound the debt with her creditor, and regain her liberty 
at the same time with myself. As few objects, in respect of raiment, could be more wretched 
than myself, my first care was to purchase a change of linen, and the gown I wore on my 
return to Inglewood, in which I went to bid adieu to my benefactress, who received me kindl)', 
and would williugly have advanced me more money ; but I declined it, assuring her I had a 
Sufficiency to carry me home. 

*' Prom her I went to procure a place in one of the Carlisle coaches, but all were full ; 
and it was two days before any were to set off again. Disappointed at this Intelligence, I 
took a place in one that was on the point of departing to Grantham, as that would at least 
advance me above a hundred miles on my way. The money paid, I entered the vehicle, my 
whole baggage contained in a pocket handkerchief. 

** I had but one fellow traveller, a woman, and remained lost in thought, resolving on the 
reception 1 might meet with at Inglewood, when, a few miles from Bamot, I was alarmed by 
the cry of * Stop 1 * and in a moment after a horseman made up to the carriage, presented a 
pistol, and demanded our money. The moon shone bright, and reflected full on the face of 
the highwayman, whom, to my inexpressible terror, I recognised to be Davis !— an involuntary 
scream escaped me ; but he repeated his demands with execrations, and my companion having 
given her purse, I also presented my little all, which he snatched from my hand, and galloped 
off full speed. 

" Though deprived of the means by which I meant to reach home, I, however, could not 
avoid looking back with thankfulness to the power who had awakened me to a sense of my 
errors, and retraced with agony the effects of debauchery and sin, my heart blessing God in 
silent adoration for having separated me from so infamous a companion, and likewise that I 
was unknown to him, as I sat in the corner of the coach, with my face totally concealed by 
my bonnet. 

" At length we arrived at Grantham, where I had not even the means to procure a break- 
fast, and with a heavy heart leaving the coach, my little bundle in my hand, I, pursuing my 
way on foot, contemplated how my exhausted frame could ever reach the end of my journey, 
which was yet a hundred and seventy miles. Determined, however, to persevere, I walked 
until evening, when, being almost frozen with cold, I entered a cottage and entreated 
assistance, offering the contents of my bundle for a quarter of the money It cost me. The 
woman of the house refused my offer ; but bidding me draw near, stirred up the fire, and soon 
8e| meat before me, telling me that I was welcome, and that, poor as she was, she would sooner 
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five than take from me. In short, this good creature kept me all night ; and in the morning 
before my departure, gave me a small loa^ a piece of bacon, and a slice of cheese ; bidding 
me farewell in a manner that called forth my warmest gratitude. 

" The weather was uncommonly severe, and daring the rest of my journey, which I was a 
fortnight in performing, 1 met with no similar instance of humanity ; so that) though I sold 
ny few trifles, I was almost perished with hunger, as well as overcome with cold and fsitigue. 
At length I reached the entrance of the Forest, and began to retrace the happy haunts of my 
youth and innocence ; but my heart sunk with conscious guilt, and I dreaded to stand in the 
presence of any of my family. My father I represented to myself as dead, and iSeared the 
reproaches of my brother. I had eat nothing all that day, and it was night when I reached 
the neighbourhood of my nativity ; the snow too began to fall in such quantitiss, that the face 
of the earth was covered> and it was with difficulty, as I passed the obiiroh^ that I could find the 
spot where our family are buried ; nor should I, but for the old yew-tree that distioguished 
it Concluding that the grave of my mother was not far distant, I knelt and prayed aloud, 
regardless of the time or the weather that had drenched my garments, until I was almesi 
unable to rise. At length the church clock struck ten ; and again entreating the protectioB 
and support of Heaven in the arduous scene I had to undergo, I resumed my way; but 
eihausfted with £atigae, and craitiped with cold, my limbs refused their office, and I fell several 
times in my road from the church home. 

" When I reached the gate, how can I describe my sensations I In spite of the cold, that 
bad nearly frozen my blood, a genial warmth for a moment seemed to revive my heart ; and 
I can truly declare, I entered it with more pleasure than I bad before abandoned it ; but 
soon again my spirits forsook me ; I contemplated the dire effects of my crimes, and my heart 
failed. The house was all dark and silent, nor for worlds could I have assumed the courage 
to knock. I stood trembling with dread and irresolution, until my wearied limbs would no 
longer support me ; when, making a last effort, 1 determined to crawl to the wood«house, and 
there said, * If I die before mpruing, I shall at least have the satisfaction of resigning my spirit 
near the happy dwelling where I received it.' 

'< This moment I reached the shed ; but there soon lost all remembrance. A heavy 
sleepiness appeared to oppress me, but I felt no pain, nor knew anything more until, blessed 
moment I I found myself once again in my father*» house, with an affectionate and merciful 
brother hanging over me. 

*^ Ob, William, may this act of tenderness and humanity be rewarded ! May thy childrea 
be the glory of the present day, and the blessing of thy old age 1 May they never cause a 
frown on thy brow, nor a blush on their mother's cheek ! May they grow up examples of 
virtue and innocence, worthy to live, and not afraid to die I May thy unhappy sister be the 
last, as she is the first, disgrace to her family ! and with her death, may both her errors and 
her sorrows be forgotten. 

" Oh, my beloved friends, I have but little more to add ! I feel the hand of death is on 
me ; and my short day of vanity is terminating with a long and gloomy night 1 Oh, pray for 
me, my brother—my sbter, pray for me ! Let your pure souls intercede for the wretched 
Emma ! Heaven will hearken to you, though its gates of mercy should be barred against my 
petitions. Pray too for the lost, unhappy, abandoned Edwin 1 

" Oh, my father, I cannot close without imploring a blessing on your venerable head I — 
Though it passes my polluted lips, oh, let it be heard at the throne of mercy 1 and may the 
tears you have shed for your unhappy child be the last that may ever wet your cheek ! May 
blessings multiply around you, until the hour you shall be called to a happy eternity Ibut, oh ! 
there, my beloved parent, must the wretched Emma be for ever shut out. Oh, mercy, mercy I 
Methioks a tremendous voice sound in my ears, * Go, thou accursed 1 * Ah 1 no, my father, 
you said it was sinful to despair ; I will go pray, and endeavour to hope. 

** Another day do I behold the glorious sun ! another day is given me for repentancei 
Merciful God, I thank thee ! Something whispers me that I have but few more remaining. 
Oh that 1 had profited of the many that I have thrown away ! Alas 1 my eyes grow dim, and 
weakness pervades my whole frame ! Perhaps it Is the last time I may be able to hold the 
pen ; if so, heaven have mercy on me, and bless my dear friends ! ** 

Thus ended the narrative of the unhappy Emma, which Fanny and William bedewed with 
thMr tears. At length they retired to rest, shocked at what they had read, and determined^ 
at all events, to conceal it firom their parents. 
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chapt:er LI. 

On the following morning, when the family met at breakfast, the maternal eye of Fanny fixiDg 
on her eldest son, read an uncommon anxiety in bis features, and immediately inquired the 
cause, which, however, Reuben passed off as a trifling indisposition, and soon after accompanied 
his father to a neighbouring village, where some business called him. 

" What is the matter, my son ?** said William, in his way thither. " I see, with concern, 
that your health declines, your usual spirits are fled, and some concealed uneasiness appears 
to prey upon your mind. I had flattered myself, that in a family so affectionate as ours, one 
would not have a thought necessary to conceal from the whole.'*— Nor have I, my dear father,**^ 
replied Reuben. ** I am uneasy almost without knowing why ; and frequently, even myself, 
endeavour to account for the melancholy which overpowers me. I can truly say, that was 
the whole world laid before me, and I had the choice of my state, I would not change my 
present one. It is true, I wish that Anna was not in that hateful London. Do you not think 
it strange, my dear father, that the post brought us no letters last night ?** — '* Rather so ; but 
we can have no fears for her safety ; next post we shall doubtless hear of her. Mrs Palmer 
is perhaps returned to London, and they may be on the point of setting out for Inglewood.*' 
— ** May they never again leave it !** replied Reuben, warmly. " Surrounded by my family, 
I feel myself the most blessed of human beings — not an individual in it but what seems 
necessary to my happiness ; but deprive me of one, and my heart is cold ; and though I 
accuse myself continually with ingratitude to the rest, yet were my life at stake, I cannot 
banish it." 

More conversation of the same sort passed between the father and son, but all of which 
tended towards confirming thd former that the latter had conceived an affection for Anna, 
which, however it might be restrained within the bounds of reason, would nevertheless em- 
bitter the peace of his future life. On their return home, William finding no one present but 
Godwin, Bernard, and Fanny, began a conversation on the subject, giving his opinion respect- 
ing the uneasiness of his son, and asking their joint advice. 

*' Were it not,'* said he, " for the unhappy examples we have had in our own family, of the 
effects of trusting youth in large towns. I should think of placing Reuben where he might 
study some profession, which might divert his mind from this unhappy inclination — as law, 
physic, or divinity." 

** Nay," interrupted Bernard, *' for his soul's sake, never make the boy a lawyer ; it would 
be a wicked action, and you would have it hereafter to answer for. '* 

«* Why, surely, my dear father," replied William, with a smile, "you would not infer that 
all lawyers are wicked? Doubtless there are many virtuous.'* — " Like enough ,'• answered 
Bernard ; ** but they never came within the scope of my knowledge." — " Indeed, my dear fa- 
ther," returned William, " you are wrong to condemn a whole body of men for the errors of 
a part. Believe me, there are many worthy pillars of the law, whose merits exceed all praise ; 
and that, written in the hearts of their countrymen, will be transmitted from generation to 
generation, though writing should be prohibited, and printing destroyed.**—** I knock under, "^ 
cried Bernard. " Here is the health of all such in a bumper ; and in their journey through 
life, may they never meet a man that reveres and honours them less than I do. Let the boy 
be a lawyer then ; but as for a parson, his face has not the right cut, and would never do for 
a pulpit.*'—." And why," inquired old Godwin, "should you think so ?**— .« Why ! why, beoause 
he looks too merry. The dog toe has a shy look. A parson*s face should be like a standing 
pool, unruffled by any breeze, except when it creams and mantles with the prospect of a good 
living. Besides, I do not think the boy would like to be a parson.*'—" Perhaps not," answered 
WnUam. " But what say you to physic, or rather surgery?"—" Why, those will never do." 
returned Bernard. " A fine surgeon, truly !— why, he cannot kill an old hen. Ob, he would 
cut a sorry figure for a surgeon ! Then for your physic : it would surely be a sin and a shame 
for such a strong, handsome fellow as Reuben to waste his time in listening to the complaints 
of old women (for who the pies would be fool enough to trust him with the young ones !) 
spreading of plasters, rolling up pills, or making drenches that would poison a horse ! Besides, 
he would have no busmess in the country ; he must go to London ; and there we should lose 
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Urn for good.*^— '^ If he must be a profession,'* said the elder Godwin, ** I mast confess I ^ee 
none equal to the church : for what man so truly r^pectable as the worthy minister of his 
Creator — ^t he comforter of the afflicted— the reprover of the wicked— the protector of the 
widow— the father of the orphan— and the friend of all mankind!"—" But where will you find 
him ?" answered Bernard, drily. '* I never heard much of our parson's comforting the afflicted ; 
then, for reproving the wicked, 1 suppose it is for that purpose he gets drunk four times a-week 
with 'squire Joice ; and as for protecting widows, and being a father to orphans — who helped 
the poor old widow and her children at the mill ? Not the parson I trow. Nay, never frown ; 
I have let the cat out of the bag undesignedly ; but the widow's prayer and the children's bless- 
ings " — " We will change the discourse, if you please," interrupted Godwin gravely. — " Ay, 

ay," answered Bernard, " you may hide' your light under a bushel ; but it will bum through, 
and blaze out. However, I mean no offence — so let us, as you say, change the subject : I 
vote for law." — " Nay,** answered William, *' if we find it absolutely necessary, Reuben must 
determine for himself. Were it not for this unhappy prepossession, the avocation of his 
father is what I would have chosen for him— the profession of man, in the unvitiatcd state of 
nature, who reaps what he sows, and feels the power of his Creator in every wind that blows, 
and his providence in the glorious sunshine. But why are you silent, my love ?" continued 
William, addressing his wife. " Your counsels ever better my opinion, and are desirable ta 

us all.** ** My advice, then,** replied Fanny, " is that you think no more of a change of 

situation for Reuben. We know him now strictly virtuous, and all our hearts can wish : who 
should answer for his stability at so early an age, were he thrown into alluring and dreadful 
situations ? Let him. then, remain at home, a farmer like his father ; time may, perhaps, 
remove this partiality for Anna, if it is so ; but if it is not, and we find it mutual, we arc not 
without resource.**—" Name it," returned William — ** Bid defiance to censure, which can 
never injure us ; declare the truth, and unite them,'* replied Fanny. <* Think you not, that 
eould my beloved sister look from her seat of blessedness, she would say as I do ? for can 
you suppose that she would doom the son of my bosom, and the child who has cost her 
so dear, to misery ? Surely not ; my Agnes had a soul superior— she would have stepped 
over such narrow bounds, joined their hands, and, for their happiness, have been regardless 
of the finger of calumny, if any such could point at so gentle, and, I will add, so innocent 
a victim.*'—** First of women 1" exclaimed William, " how truly might I say, thy counsels 
ever bettered my opinion ? The disgrace would indeed fall where it is most due— on my 
unhappy brother, whom, in all probability, it would never reach. But what say our parents ? 
Their advice shall determine us." 

« My brother Bernard's opinion shall be mine," replied Godwin, ** As the most injured 
person, he shall decide," 

" Well then," said Bernard, ** I coincide with Fanny ; for what could give us more pleasure 
than joining the hands of that good boy and dear girl ? I am sure it would leave me nothing 
to wish for on earth ; and could my poor lost child rise from her grave, I am convinced she 

vould applaud it." ** And for me," added Godwin, " I truly confess I know no event that 

could confer equal satisfaction on me as that of seeing the child of our dear and lamented 
Agnes united for life to our worthy Reuben. Notwithstanding all the precautions we have- 
taken, I have frequently dreaded lest some unforeseen accident should discover her birth to 
her unworthy father, if he yet survives, and that he should claim her from us. By this step 
she would be secure for life, and safe in the bosom of truth and affection ! but, my children, 
the concurrence of Mrs Palmer is also necessary, and should guide us all : she has in our 
calamities been a true friend, and Anna is peculiarly hers.'* — *' Nor would I advance a single 
step without her advice," said William. ** On her return we will resume the business, and 
endeavour to discover whether Anna's affections are in unison with Reuben's ; if they arc, 
with our good friend's approbation, we will then bid defiance to all but their happiness." 

Renben and Edward at that moment entering, the conversation gave way to more general 
subjects. 

. The day following was the return of the post. William had his eyes on his son, who could 
not settle to any business, but ten times in each hour walked to the gate, listening to every 
noise. At length the sound of the horn struck his ear ; and, with the speed of lightning, he 
rushed to meet the welcome postman, who presented a letter, directed in an unknown hand 
to his father. An unusual trepidation seized his whole frame ; for a moment his heart ceased 
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to beat; bat the next its motion returned with redoubled violoice. Hastetfi^ tc» h&r 
father, he presented the letter in silence, fixing his eyes on his face, as thongh he would 
read the contents there ; but though these were not discernible, the effect they produced 
plainly evinced something more than common ; for the flush of health gave place to a sadden 
paleness, an unusual gravity at the same time overspreading his whole countenance. *' For 
heaven's sake, my dear father," exclaimed Reuben, '* speaii ! Pardon my impatience — you 
have surely received some disastrous news. Say, what of Anna ? I am sure it concerns 
her." — '* Anna is not. in perfect health," replied William, with as much composure as he could 
assume. ** We will go to London, and bring her home with us !** 

Reuben for a moment made no reply, but at length exclaimed — " Oh, my beloved Anna* 
my heart sunk at thy departure, and too truly forebode that I should see thee no more P' 

<* It would better become us as men, Reuben," replied his father, " to consider how we may 
soften this news to your mother and our aged parents, than give way to anguish that merely 
Interests ourselves. But prepare — ^we will depart this night, for the manner of the intelligence 
yet more alarms me than her sickness." 

He then gave his son the letter, whose anxiety was redoubled by the perusal. While he 
was expressing his surprise at the contents, Edward entered, and was Immediately iafomaed 
of the intelligence his father had received. Anna's situation he lamented with truly fraternal 
affection ; he, however, had no sooner looked at the letter, than a loud exclamation escaped 
iiim. — '< It is— it is Miss Fitzmorris*s hand !" Said he ; " the gentle Editha is alarmed for oar 
sister, and this information comes from her." — ** From what reason should you suppose so?" 
replied William. ** How is it possible you should be able to ascertain the young Iady*s hand ?" 
<— " Nothing more easy," replied he, producing his pocket-book, and drawing forth a letter. 
<* See, there is what she wrote concerning the slaves ; compare them — you will find the 
characters agree." 

William did so, and was entirely of his son's opinion ; then informing him of their intended 
journey, was putting up both letters.—^" You — you have not returned ray letter, father," 
hesitated Edward, *' and may perhaps lose it out of your pocket.'* 

William, thus reminded, gave it back to his son, whose face at that moment was covered 
with a burning crimson. *' And may I not also accompany you, my dear father ?" said he. 
<< My heart is anxious for my sister, and I may be of some service."—-" You will be most so, 
my son, by using every means in your power, during my absence, to support the spirits of our 
aged parents and your dear mother, to whom I am going to disclose this disagreeable business ; 
I shall then depart without delay." 

Edward made no answer but by a deep sigh, and immediately followed his father to join 
the family. 

The intelligence, though communicated with every caution that tenderness could suggest* 
fell heavy on all. Even Fanny's presence of mind forsook her, and she lamented with anguish 
the situation of Anna. 

*« Oh, fly my beloved husband !" cried she, " fly to the darling of my heart ! Oh, gracious 
heaven ! spare all that is left of my dear — restore her to my maternal arms-^or never, never 
will my soul know peace ? Where, at this disastrous moment, is our best friend'? . where is 
Mrs Palmer P""^** By this time she is doubtless with her," replied William. ** Cheer, my 
love, or indeed I cannot leave you. The next post will, I trbst, bring you good news." 

Everything being ready, Wiiliq^m and his son soon after departed on their own horses for 
the first stage, and on hired ones the remainder of the journey. 

"^ CHAPTER Lll. 
Though the letter which Editha had written to William Godwui had reached him, yet that 
designed for Mrs Palmer had failed, as it was addressed to her at Bath, and that lady was 
removed to Bristol ; her father being disgusted with the former place after a week's residence, 
had insisted on repairing to the latter, which he reached in so weak and exhausted a state, as i 
to make it be apprehended that he would have expired on the road. 

On his arrival he found himself so much worse, that, unwilling as he was to acknowledg^e 
it, he declared it was fruitless to attempt any longer to fly from death, and accordingly began 
to bustle about the mighty work of repentance, being determined to rob ou iJie acGum^latii^ 
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sins of four score qiad seven years between the rising and goiof donn of the am, for Ik furvlTed 
but little more than that time after bis arrival- 
Mrs Palmer left no duty unperformed while be was living, nor yet after bis decease ; for 
fiodifig by his will that he desired she would see him laid ia the vault of his ancestors, she 
determined to obey him. To his wife he left five hundred pounds a-year, and the bulk of his 
fortune to bis daughter, to whom this acquisition was, until lately, unexpected. 

The second day after his death Mrs Palmer had written to Anna, signifying the event that 
bad taken place ; also her intention of accompanying the body to Derbyshire, desiring her 
not to write, as she should have left Bristol; and that immediately after the funeral sho 
would return to town post ; expressed the sorrow she felt at Mrs Fitzmorris's illness (Anna's 
letter respecting her having reached Mrs Palmer the day before she left Bath) ; declared her 
obligations to Mr Fitzmorris, hoping that gentleman would permit his daughter to accompany 
them the ensuing summer ; desired her not to inform her parents of Mrs Fitzmorris's illness, 
as it would give them unnecessary uneasiness ; and, finally, she concluded the whole by saying, 
she expected to embrace her in a fortnight at farthest. 

This letter reached Anna, but not until after it had been perused by Fitzmorris, who had 
the satisfaction to find that, in all probability, the lady was safe for a fortnight, during which 
time, if he determined to give up Anna, her health would be entirelv re-established ; or if, on 
the contrary, he adopted other measures, he would have time to execute anything he might 
resolve on^ 

This letter arrived on the sixth day after Sditha's removal, and when Anna was sufficiently 
recovered to leave her bed. ^ 

Previous to this event, Fitzmorris had Qot intruded his presence on Anna ; but now secure 
of Mrs Palmer, and apprized that her health was almost restored, his usual spirits returned, 
and he determined to lose no time, but to press his suit with all the earnestness he was 
master of, and accordingly sent his compliments and entreated the favour of personally 
inquiring after her health. Anna, whe felt a repugnance she accused herself with for Fitz- 
morris, returned to this message an obliging answer, determined, as her health was so much 
restored, to entreat she might be permitted to go to Editha, whom she longed to question 
respecting her writing to her parents and Mrs Palmer, as she could not conceive why it had 
been done privatel/, truly*surmising, by the removal of the last-mentioned, that the letter to 
her had failed. 

On Fitzmorris's entrance, he was struck with the alteration his diaholical arts had made in 
her beautiful face ; but, nevertheless, complimented her on her recovery, expressing the alarm 
it had at first occasioned him, when he ruslied without ceremony into her apartment, and 
asking, with well-dissembled cariosity, if this was a first attack, or whether she was subject 
to fits? 

•' Never ! " replied Anna, " and I trust I never shall again. The wine I drank at supper 
Was particularly disagreeable to me, and to that I attribute my illness."— Fitzmorris, vexed 
to find that she still persevered in the real cause, endeavoured all he could to divert that 
opinion, which Anna's timidity did not suffer her to persist in ; but, turning the discourse to 
Editha and' her aunt, desired to be informed respecti;ig the health of the latter, and whether 
she might not now be permitted to see her friend. 

" My sister's health is still very precarious," replied Fitzmorris ; ** and for my daughter, in 
a few days I shall be happy to present her to you, for then all danger will be over.** 

Anna sighed,—*' 1 thought, sir," replied she, with great gentleness, " that fits were never 
communicative/' — '* But, my dear Miss Palmer, yours were accompanied by a degree of fever 
that rendered them alarming. J fear you have received some infection from your sister 
previous to your coming hither. But why does that melancholy overspread your lovely face ? 
Is Editha the only one in the family for whom you have the least esteem? Command here; 
you are mistress, and myself the most devoted of your servants." 

Such a speech from the gloomy, harsh Fitzmoris, at once surprised and overpowered 
Anna with confusion. — " I should be very ungrateful, sir," replied she, "not to respect the 
whole family, to whom I have been so higWy obliged." — *' Respect, charming Anna, Is too 
cold a return, for the affection my heart acknowledges for you ; so gentle a mind cannot surely 

be cruel enough to doom me to despair,- when I lay myself and fortune at your feet." ** Good 

Heaven ! Sir, you shock me. Editha's father ! Indeed, you distress me beyond measure T* 
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^" How so ? " replied Fitzmorria, " Is my affection then so dreadful, and is Editha to mono- 
polize all your love?" As be spoke, he attempted to take her hand; but Anna shrunk 
back, and appeared ready to faint — «* Nay," said he, « why that averted look ? Say. lovely 

girl, wUl you give me leave to apply to Mrs Palmer? I flatter myself my fortune " — 

'« Will have no effect on her," replied Anna, recovering her confusion. « She loves me too 
well not to leave me, in a cause of so much consequence, to my own choice, and that is never 
to quit her : I have therefore only to entreat, that while I intrude on your hospitality, you 
will cease a conversation that gives me so much pain."—" By Heaven, it is impossible ! " 
exclaimed he, attempting to embrace her : " I must be more or less than man not to resolve 
to conquer this soft timidity — thjs childish declaration." 

Anna screamed aloud, and in a moment Julia rushed into the room. ** What be de 

matter 1 " cried she ; " you fright away my sense ! Sure you not drink wine again ! "--« Be 
gone I " exclaimed Fitzmorris; " why this insolent intrusion? You were not called."—" Me 
was," replied Julia. '♦ Young missey no scream widout want me. Julia know duty, and more 
from love den fear."—" I charge you stay," said Anna; « I have business for you."—" I then 
may take my leave," rejoined Fitzmorris malignantly. « You will consider of what I have 
fiaid, and I trust will answer me more kindly in the evening." 

Anna made no reply, and Fitzmorris immediately after withdrew. — * What shall we do, 
Julia ? " cried she ; " that odious man has frightened me to death. Oh that I had never 
entered his house ! Mrs Palmer, from her removal. I fear, has never received Edith's 
letter.*'—" But de oder, missey— friends get dat, no doubt— soon be here," replied Julia. 
" That thought alone, Julia, enables me to keep up my spirits, for the bare idea of passing a 
fortnight here would kill me. But have you heard where Editha is placed ? "— " No ; I ask 
footman, for more servants be come now, missey ; but no tell me, only laugh in my face."— 
« I will go." said Anna : " I can hire a post-chaise to take us home ; there is less danger on 
the high road than under the roof of this odious man." 

Julia advised her against this step, as by that means she would probably miss her friends, 
whom she might soon expect, adding, " No fear dat, little time, missey ; me take care, mp 
warrant ; beside, me tink massa no let us go." 

" Not let me go, Julia f " repeated Anna ; " you astonish me ; he will not surely dare to 
detain me ! '*— " Dare ! *' repeated Ju lia : « ah missey, you no knotv what he dare— he fear 
nothing." 

Anna shuddered at this account, but nevertheless determined to mention her intention 
when next he should visit her. 

Fitzmorris retired to dress in the meantime, and to his trusty confident declared what had 
passed, vowing that Anna should not escape him ; for he was determined, if all other means 
failed, to carry her out of the kingdom, and secrete her until she consented to his terms ; 
adding, that the death of old Sommerton (whom he supposed her grandfather) would make a 
fine addition to her fortune, and concluded with saying-^-" Between ourselves, such a recruit 
may not prove amiss, for I have lost considerably since I came to England : had the old woman 
died, her ten thousand indeed might have made up the deficiency ; but*! have scarcely any 
hopes of that now, for she is much better." 

Fitzmorris, to his great vexation, was prevented repeating his persecution to Anna that day, 
by the unwelcome^ visit of three of his London companions, who, knowing he had a house on 
the Heath, galled to take dinner, and sat drinking with him until the night was far advanced, 
leaving him in a state of almost brutal intoxication, in which situation, taking up a candle, he 
declared he would go to Anna's apartment ; bi^t his trusty valet, who saw he was in no situa- 
tion to recommend himself to a lady, prevented him, by assuring him she had long since re- 
tired to rest, and soon after persuaded him to do the same. While Fitzmorris and his domiS' 
tics had been employed in the entertainment of the guests, Anna had written to Inglewood, 
without, however, mentioning the extent of her uneasiness, but entreating to be fetched home 
without delay. Julia conveyed the letter to the postman, as she had done those of Editha. 

CHAPTER Llll 
Fitzmorris rose earlier than usual, his head aching from the last night's debauch— his blood 
covered with what he called love, and his conscience agonized with all the torment that vice 
gave rise to. 
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In order to reduce his spirits to some degree of calmness, he walked into his garden, ai^d 
was apparently lost in thought when Anna, leaning on Julia, crossed the path before him, and 
for a time banished his unpleasant reverie. — ** Abroad so early !** said he; " I am fortunate 
this morning r* at the same timefflfering to place her arm under his. " May I flatter myself 
you will breakfast with me?**—*' I came merely to try my strength, sir,*'|retumed A^nna, with- 
drawing her hand, «*as I propose going to town to see Mrs Fitamorris to-day."—" You jest, 
surely !" answered he ; " you cannot think of putting your health to so dangerous a hazard, or 

that I am so little sensible of the value of my charge as to permit so improper a step !*' *< I was 

entrusted, sir,*' replied Anna, *' to Mrs Fitzmorris*s care ; I am not afraid of fevers ; and as 

Miss Editha is not here " — " I will, on my honour, fetch her in two days," interrupted he. 

" But favQur me, charming Anna, by dismissing your servant ! 1 have something to commu« 
Dicate which requires your private ear.'* — ** I hear no subject, sir,'* replied Anna, ** that needs 
concealment ; and, for myself, would only entreat that you will permit one of your domestics 
to fetch me a chsuse from Hounslow.*' — ** And will you favour me with no answer to what I 
requested yesterday ?** said he, angrily, " since I must speak before this black devil ?** — ** You 
call devil black, massa,** interrupted Julia. " Negro call devil white ; me believe no colour, 
only bad heart make devil — wicked conscience hell.'*—" D — n you,** exclaimed Fitzmonis, 
losing his temper ; " 1 merit this for permitting you to torment me after what passed in 
Jamaica.** — " Ah, much pass dere, massa ; if you forget, your memory no so good as Julia's." 
Fitzmorris raised his hand, and was only prevented from striking her by the presence of 
Anna. " 1 see/' said he, '* 1 have nothing to expect, and shall act accordingly ; yet must in- 
form you, madam, that to Mrs Palmer will I only resign you : she, perhaps, may be more 
sensible of my attention than you are.** ; 

With these words he turned away in a rage, and soon regained the house, leaving Anna 
amazed at his brutality, and shocked to find herself in the power of so bad a man. 

Fitzmorris saw Anna in Uie afternoon in her own apurtment ; he attempted, as before, to 
send away Julia, but in vain. Liberty had made her bold, and she now openly despised the 
tyrant whose frown had hitherto made her tremble. 

From Anna he was convinced he had no favour to expect ; he saw he was detested ; and 
anger, as much as love, stimulated him to revenge the affront. He had been particularly 
favoured by the ladies, and was enraged to find her blind to those attractions that had sub- 
dued so many, never considering that her heart might be pre-engaged, or that he was no 
longer so young, or possessed of so attractive a person as formerly ; though, to confess the 
truth, his dissipated life, more than age, had caused the alteration. 

" I have no time to lose,** said he to his colleague in vice ; *' and it is but labour lost to try 
gentle means ; force and fear can only conquer so obstinate a spirit ; she will find I am not to 
be trifled with. 'Sdeath, have I lived until now to be vanquished by a girl ? Besides, should I 
let her escape, she would but relate what had passed, and make me ridiculous. By Heaven, 
I will bear her to France, and there, wife or mistress, her choice shall determine. I have no- 
thing to fear in this case but the tongue of her mother ; and that, until I can make all secure, 
I will keep at a distanced She has no heroic brothers ; but if she had, I care not ; my arm 
never yet failed me, nor do I fear it now.**— ** I must confess,*' replied the valet, " I am not 
quite so sanguine in this busiixess as I have been in some where I have had the honour to 
serve you. Mrs Palmer is rich, and will doubtless spare no pains or expense to discover her 
daughter." — ** True, nor no expense to heal her reputation ; for who will believe she was not 
consenting to the elopement ? Besides, the young vixen will very soon be glad to salve so despe- 
rate a case with the old remedy matrimony : but enough of this ; prepare me post horses to»< 
morrow night by nine o'clock ; I will settle all my business ia the day. You must ride for- 
ward and obtain relays, and give out, in case of question, that I am conveying an imprudent 
daughter to France. We shall reach Dover early in the morning, and will go directly on 
shipboard to prevent all alarm.** — " But what, sir, do you mean to do with Julia ?** — ** D— n 
her, if it were not for her infernal yells I would take her too, if it were only for the pleasure 
of pushing her overboard into the sea. As it is, we will lock her up, and leave her under the 
charge of my sister, whom you must command, as she values her place, not to release her 
until the next day." — " But Miss Editha, sir, and your son?*' — " Hsh ! if my sister gets well, 
the girl will naturally return to her, and I may make a merit hereafter of sending for her 
abroad. As for the boy, he cannot be better than at school ; therefore no more questions, but 
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pvtpare to obey me. "-*<-** After so many proofs of my attacbmeot, sir,** retried (^e nan, '' I 
shall BOt now forfeit your friendship.*'^" After so many proofs of my gratttude, I hope yoa 
«riU not," answered the master. 

With these woids the worthy pair separated for the night. 

CHAPTKE UII. 
l» the morning aJl was preparation for the intended expedition. Fltzmorris wrote to his 
^ter, who was yet in a very preoarioos state of health* thi^ immediate biMiness demanded his 
presence in a distant part of the kingdom ; and entreated that, when it would be oonyenient, 
she would again take the care of Editha. To bis son's preceptor he likewise sent, s^nifVing 
ius intention that he should remain at sebool until they heard farther from him. Ho 'also 
•Ottled his domestic economy for the country with his housekeeper, who was the valet's sister, 
and remitted an order to his attorney to discharge his house in town, together with his 
domestics. Thus all was prepared, and Fit^morHs looked on his suoeess as certain. 

Julia, whose eyes and ears were attentive to all that passed,' was not unmindfol of the 
more than usual business that seemed in agitation, but wbLeh, perhaps, had made no material 
Impreffsion, had she not heard the valet and housekaeper in close conversation, the former 
wjth a bitter imprecation cursing the new foUy that actuated his master, declaring it was the 
last he would be engaged in, coneludinj with saying—" The pitoher goes often to the well, but 
at last comes home broken. Never had man such devtUsh warnings and hair-breadth 
escapes* but it is all In vain; they only, I think, make him more daring; and for this 
attempt on Miss Palmar-'-^*' 

His eye at that instant met the figure of Julia, who was standing in the door-way ; but 
uncertain whether she had heard, and conduding that if she had, she could make nothing of 
it, he turned the discourse to common occurrences until her departure* 

Julia had but just related to Anna what she had heard, when Fitsraorris seat Ms eompli- 
ments, and desired to be admitted. It was now afternoon, and he had been endeavouring to 
drown thought in wine ; he therefore behaved with less caution than formerly, urging his 
suit with much vehemence, until at length seeing the trend»ling Anna terrified, and almost 
ready to faint, he desisted, and left her alone with Julia. 

*• Oh, my God, protect me !'* cried Anna ; " what can I do ? Surely, if you love me. you 
wUl not deny my request. The attempt you heard them mention, and his behaviour, all coo« 
spire t<^ show I have no time to lose ! Let us then this very night privately leave the house. I 
am strong, and can walk a great way; neither am 1 without money; Heaven will, I am sure, 
protect us, and we shall reach home in safety.*'— " Wi4 all my heart,** replied Julia. " Ah ! 
me hope some friend come before now.**—" It is impossible they could reach here, had they 
even come post, before to-morrow or the next day; and oh, Julia, what may not happen in 
that interval ! No ; I will brave the worst, sooner than remain longer under this hated roof.'* 

They then determined, as soon as the house should be settled for the night, to endeavour 
to escape, and reach Hounslow on foot — « From whence,*' said Anna, *» we will, my faithful 
Julia, procure a chaise, and travel all the way post ; by morning we shall he safe from pursuit, 
should we even be followed ; but that I think improbable* as Fit^morris will be uncertain of 
our route.** 

This resolution supported the spirits of Anna during the evening ; in the course of which 
Julia made up a little bundle of necessary apparel, which she proposed to take with them. 

At length the clock struck nine, and an instant after a chaise drove into the court. Anna 
scarcely breathed, though she thought it impossible it should bring any one from Inglewood ; 
but all her hopes vanished when a moment after Fitzmorris desired to be admitted. — **I am 
sorry, charming Anna," said he, " to be the messenger of bad tidings ; but Mrs Palmer is 
taken ill at Derby, and has sent to require your immediate attendance.*'—" Preserve her, 
merciful Heaven !** exclaimed Anna ; " I will fly to her j the fatigue she has undergone has 
killed her, and I shall be deprived of my dearest friend.*'—** I received the intelligence near an 
hour since," returned Fitzmorris, ** but could not assume courage to declare it to you ; I, 
however, immediately ordered a chaise for your conveyance, and, with your permission, will 
accompany and deliver you safe to her."-—** Julia will be sufficient," replied she, recoiling at 
his offer ; " I have no fear but for my beloved mamma. '*-^*' Excuse me, I will not trust you 
alone to the dangers of the night, for I presume you will depart unmediateiy. Jolia can follov 
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in the momiog by the stage. Come, you lose time — all is prepared," concluded he, presenting 
his hand.— 'Anna drew back, and paused for a moment, while Julia replied — '* No leave missey ; 
me run after coach 80<»ier den be leave here behind.** — *' Has my dear mamma sent no letter, 
nor yet her servant to accompany me ?*' demanded Anna, fixing her soft but inquiring eyes on 
Fitzmorris.— ** No," replied he, " a horseman brought the message, and departed immediately 

for London." — " It is strange !** answered Anna, pausing ; " I should have thought that 

But come, Julia, we will go ; and I can but thank Mr Fitsmorris for all his kindness." — *' On 
my life,*' intermpted he, impatiently, *' you shall not go unprotected. "—«*< Heaven will pro- 
tect me," replied Anna, raising her eyes. *' No action of my past life has, I trust, made me 
forfeit that blessing."—" Doubtless not," answered Fitzmorris, with a sneer; " but in this case 
it delegates its power to me. Come — come — on my honour I will guide you in safety.**— 
'* Slender barrier V* said Anna aside, the discourse which Julia had overheard recurring fresh 
to her memory : then turning to Fitzmorris with as much firmness as she could assume, she 
added, ** Pardon me, sir, for declining your offer ; but, indeed, I will not go without Julia.** 
— '< By my soul, but you shall !" returned he, losing his patience, and stamping with rage ; 
*' I wished to woo you to love and happiness, but will not be trifled with ; and therefore now 
throw off the mask, and boldly tell you that I am determined $ all resistance is vain ; you 
must and shall accompany roe.'*-—" Oh God, protect roe !*' cried Anna, trembling : ** Then, 
perhaps, my dear, dear friend is not ill.*' — ** I neither know nor cure,'* exclaimed he, rudely 
geiiing her hand ; " she is an old woman, and fit only for worm's meat, while you, glowing with 

youth and beauty ** — ** Unhand me, monster T' screamed Anna, at the same time releasing 

herself and flying to Julia, who clenched her fists, and grinning horribly, placed herself before 
her, bearing no indifferent resemblance of a fury defending an angel. — " No go widout like,'* , 
sputtered Julia, almost inarticulate with passion ; '* bad white man-^wieked Christian — ^me 
die befove let take away missey.**^-** Die then, and be d— d r* exclaimed he, at the same 
time, with unmanly brutality, striking her over the face (which was instantly covered with 
blood) with such force as caused her to recoil several paces, and but for the timely succour 
of Anna, she must have fallen to the ground.—*' Monster I villain !'* screamed Anna, rending 
the air with her cries : ** murder us together, for we will never separate.'*— '* I have business 
for you living," replied he, tauntingly ; « resistance is useless.*' With these words, like a fell 
kite seizing a dove, he snatched up his prey, and in spite of her cries and resistance, bore her 
down the flight of stairs into the hall, covered as she was with the blood of Julia, who, from the 
blow, lay senseless on the ground.—'** For Heaven's sake, sir,** exclaimed the valet, who was 
waiting in the hall, " cover her with a cloak I it will not delay a moment. See, she has 
fainted.'* And, indeed, Anna, exhausted with the exertion she had made, had suddenly 
become inanimate, and now lay motionless in Fitzmorris*s arms. The door of the hall had 
been opened in readiness, as Fitzmorris descended the staircase. At that instant William 
Godwin and Reuben arrived and rushed in, having heard the screams as they alighted from 
their horses at the gate, there being no one to<oppose their passage, the postillion alone being 
on the outside. The first object that presented was Anna, covered with bloo(1, and appa- 
rently dead, in Fitzmorris's arms. Reuben, his eyes sparkling with rage, flew to him, and in 
a moment, with the vigorous arm of undebauched youth, snatched, in spite of resistance, the 
senseless Anna from the grasp, while his father seconded his efforts by knocking down the 
valet, and seizing another villain, who came to the assistance of their infamous master. 

Fitzmorris, whose fury knew no bounds, finding himself deprived of Anna, hastily drew a 
pistol from his pocket, and levelled it at William. At that instant their eyes met— they 
became fixed as statues, the guilty Fitzmorris recoiling a few steps, and dropping the pistol 
from his enervated hand.—" Is it possible," at length exclaimed William, " that my eyes do 
not deceive me? Doth the earth yet shudder with thy impious weight? Degenerate mqn- 
ster ! guilty of every crime that disgraces human nature ! the death of thy own daughter 
was alone wanting to complete the number ! Oh, murdered child of sweet Agnes ! I here 
devote myself to revenge; the ties of blood I tear from my heart, and even here on earth 
shall thy detested father pay the dues of offended justice." 

Daring as Fitzmorris, or rather Edwin, was in vice, he appeared petrified with horror, 
rolling his hiiggard eyes around, and gnashing his teeth with anguish. 

" She is not dead, my father !— she breathes, and will yet live to bless us,** exclaimed 
Reuben .in a transport—*' For that. Heaven be praised ! But say,*' demanded William, 
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turniog indignantly towards his brother, '* what does this mean ? You cannot surely have 
been so abandoned of God as to have injured this innocent.** — *' She, at least, has not been 
abandoned of God,'* replied Edwin: "her person is as uncontaminated as it is beautifuL 
But speak, for I have but little time to lose ; did not you say she was the child of Agnes ?*'-^ 
'* I did,** returned William, *< In the horror of the moment prudence was lost, and I now 
will conceal the truth no longer : she is your own daughter ; but build not upon that, for no 
human power shall snatch her from my protection ; therefore attempt it not — I warn you ifc 
will be in vain. As soon as she recovers we will be gone. You have my pity, and Heaven 
forgive you; oh, will no warning move that obdurate heart? Surely the meeting with 
Emma would have deterred any other but yourself from vice for ever, and made them peni- 
tent as she was.". , 

<• Well — well— well — ^you know that too ; but enough. Answer me a few questions, and 
I will swear never to attempt removing the child of my Agnes from you.** 

** 1 ask no oath,'* replied William ; ** but propose your questions. Anna recovers, and I 
am in haste.** 

** And so am I," returned Edwin frantically. ' ** If Anna is the child of Agnes, whose infant 
did I see dead on her bosom ?*' 

•* Mine,** answered his brother, ** an unhappy innocent, who even in the womb fell a sacrifice 
to your offences by the anguish they caused its mother.'* 

** Enough r* cried he, striking his forehead. " One more question, and then farewell for 
ever. — Who is Mrs Palmer ? Oh, that subterfuge destroyed me.** 

<* The present owner of the estate upon the Forest, and a more than parent to Anna, 
whom she received from her dying mother." 

'* The mystery of the ring is then explained,** said Edwin, without regarding his brother. 
" No warning could, indeed, awaken me !** Then turning towards Anna, who was almost 
recovered, but in silent terror clasping Reuben's neck, he viewed her with attention for 
some minutes, then, with a look of despair, rushed out of the room. 

William now caught Anna to his bosom, speaking comfort, and tenderly inquiring if she 
was able to accompany them, for that he was determined to be gone as soon as possible. ^ 

** Oh, let us hasten," at length said Anna. " But where is my poor Julia? this blood is 
hers, and spilled in my defence.'* 

William then asked where she had left her ; and being informed, without further question 
ascended the staircase, and found Julia recovered from insensibility, but so much hurt that 
she could not leave the apartment without his assistance. 

Having led her to Anna, and bound up her head, they were about to depart in the chaise, 
which had been prepared for other purposes, when the report of a pistol alarmed them. 
William, prepossessed with the horrid truth, rushed forward into the house, to demand the 
cause, which was soon discovered ; on the floor of the parlour lay extended, in the agonies of 
death, the guilty Edwin, who had placed a pistol to his ear, and thus, uncalled, rushed into 
the presence of an offended Creator. 

Life, however, h<id not forsaken him ; he fixed his eyes on his brother, and pointed to the 
table ; then grasping the hand of William, who had forgotten the vices of the man in the situa^ 
tion of the brother, with an agonizing pang expired. 

Depraved as Edwin had been for years, William was shocked at his death, which precluded 
all repentance. For some time he remained in speechless anguish, bending over the dis- 
figured body. At length he recollected Edwin's pointing to the table, and, on approaching 
it, found a paper, wherein was written — 

" I appoint my daughter, Anna Godwin, my son, William Fitzmorris, and his sister Editha, 
joint heirs and inheritors of all I die possessed of; and I leave them in the care and under 
the sole guardianship of William Godwin, whom I once called brother. 

•* Edwin Godwin Fitzmorris." 

This had apparently been written but a few moments previous to the rash act, and plainly 
evinced, that however destitute he was of virtue himself, he revered it in his brother, by 
wishing him to take charge of his children. 

Oppressed with the scene before him, William was overpowered with the shock ; but, 
straggling with his feelings, he at length turned to the domestics, who stood around in stupid 
amazement, and gave the necessary orders, which they immediately showed a dis]|>osition to 
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obey, as the valet, who, as may be surmised, was no other than Harris^ informed them he was 
their late master's brother, 

^William returned to the hall, desiring Reuben and Anna to depart immediately to an inn 
at Hoimslow, where he would join them in half an hour. Reuben had heard the discourse 
that passed between bis father and Fitzmorris, and by it had learned that he was no other 
than his uncle Edwin, and to his Utter amazement, the father of Anna, and now readily sur- 
mised the fatal event that had taken place. As for Anna, her alarm and fainting had rendered 
her insensible to everything until Fitzmorris rushed out of the hall; she now would fain 
have questioned Godwin respecting the cause of the fresh confusion, but he only replied by 
giving her in charge to Reuben, who placed her with Julia in the chaise, and accompanied 
them to Hounslow. Reuben, previous to his entering the vehicle, stepping back to his father, 
said, ** When 1 have seen Anna in safety, may I return ? My heart recoils at leaving you, 
even for a moment^ in such distress," — ** No, my son," replied William, " I will soon join you. 
Alas ! the unhappy man is dead by his own hand ; and though nature abhors the deed, as 
many other of his actions, yet he was my brother." 

'William now re-entered the house, and calling for Fitzmorris's confidential servant, de- 
manded where the children of his unhappy brother were placed? To which Harris replied, 
that the boy was at Winchester, and Editha at a school not more than two miles from 
Hounslow. William then ordered the domestics to attend him, and walking through the 
house, be placed his seal on the escrutoires on behalf of the children, and soon after left the 
house. 

Reuben in the meantime, with his charge, had reached an inn at Hounslow, where Anna 
began to look around her without fear, anxious only for the return of him whom she called 
her father, and whose conduct truly entitled him to that appellation* At length Godwin 
entered ; Anna flew to embrace him, inquiring what had detained him — at whom the pistol 
had been fired — and what uneasiness oppressed him ? 

" Ask me no questions to-night, my love,'* answered Godwin : *' to-morrow I have much 
more to disclose to you ; but at present let us retire to rest — the events of the day have 
nearly overcome me." 

They soon after withdrew ; and Godwin's horror for his brother's death was for some 
hours lost in sleep, fatigue mastering every other sensation. 

In the morning all met with recruited, spirits ; Godwin only was depressed and unhappy, 
and being with Reuben and Anna alone, after breakfast, addressed the latter thus: — " My 
dear Anna, a number of unhappy circumstances that preceded, and likewise followed your 
birth, rendered it necessary that I should adopt and pass you to the world as my child ; and 
1 can truly say I have loved you as such ; but, mf Anna, the deception, for many reasons, 
must now cease, but not my affection — that must remain strong as ever, beyond time or chance 
to alter." — " Am I not then your daughtV ?** cried Anna, turning pale and trembling. " On, 
my dear father, do not disclaim your child." — ** Disclaim thee !*' repeated he, folding her in 
his arms, " never ; family reasons now require the secret to be divulged ; but think me thy 
parent as before."—" Alas I" said Anna, " if it must be so. " But have I a father— a mother ? 
— Ah ! my heart will lead me to her ! — It is — ^it must be Mrs Palmer." — " Not so," returned 
Godwin ; ** your mother died soon after your birth ; she was the beloved sister of my wife, 
and called Agnes : her loss you have heard us deplore." •' But my father, is he top dead?" — 
** Alas ! I tremble to name him, for I fear he has made thee suffer much ; but remember, he 
knew thee not, and has paid his follies with his life ; let us therefore pity the errors of thy 
fiither, and my brother."-^-** Good Heavens !" cried Anna, scarcely articulate ; ** surely I 
dream I you cannot mean Fitzmorris ?"—" 1 do, indeed/' answered Godwin. "By what 
means, or what reason he was called so, I know not; but some future time you shall know 
tdl.»*— «* phi I know too much," cried Anna. " Heaven pardon me, I hated him! I called 
him names ! — but— but— alas I that fatal pistol is explained! Did you not say he was dead 
too ? Did he forgive me ?" — " He did indeed," returned Godwin ; «*for see the paper he has 
left, does he not mention you with his other children ?"—" Oh ! I want it not — I do not 
deserve it," said she ; " let me still be your child. I have no wish for his wealth. But is 
Editha indeed my sister ?' — " She is. I am now going to her," replied Godwin. " Reuben 
shall remain here in my absence. I shall return to dinner.** 

Godwin then departed, leaving Anna and Reuben ^ the former of whom, lost in thought. 
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remained for some time silent, until the latter taking her hand, and tenderly pressing it, said— 
•* Oh ! my Anna, is it possible— and are you, indeed, not my sister'?*' — '* Your father hath 
said so," answered Anna, weeping. " But, good heaven, how dreadful I he is now no longer 
my father ! I have now lost all those ties so dear and necessary to my happiness, for you are 
now not ray brother !" — " Happy thought !" exclaimed Reuben. — " Happy, Reuben 1" repeated 
Anna. " And can you be so cruel as to say so — you whom I loved so dearly ?**—'* And do X 
not love you equally, Anna ?" returned Reuben. " Heaven Is my witness, that in your 
absence I have been the most miserable of mankind !** — ** I will never leave loglewood more,'' 
said Anna, " but endeavour to forget all the troubles I have suffered ; but Mr Fitzmorris's 
death, for I cannot indeed call him father, will ever hang heavy on my spirits ', yet I hope I 
was not the cause.*' 

Reuben said all he could to comfort her, and they soon after visited Julia she was much 
better, but had been ordered to be kept quiet for a day or ti^o. 

Godwin rode directly to the house of his late brother, and gave Harris the necessary orders 
respecting the funeral, and other business, particularly inquiring alter Mrs Fitzmorris ; aad 
being told she was better, -wrote a few lines to inform her of the melancholy event that had 
taken place. 

" And now," said Godwin, coldly addressing Harris, ** how long have you lived with nay 
brother ; and how came you so readily to know me ?'* — *' I have been his servant near eight<» 
een years/' replied Harris ; " and as for knowing you, sir, I had seen you some years back ; 
you are little changed. — '* I do not recollect it," answered William. " Mention the time and 
place." — " Atyour mother's funeral," replied Harris ; •* I brought a letter from my master."— 
*' And gave it by mistake to my wife. Was it so ?" returned Godwin, a flush of anger on his 
cheek.—." It was, sir, and I beg pardon ; but I obeyed the commands of my master."— Godwin 
sighed. — ** And how," said he, ** came my brother to be called Fitzmorris ?" — ** By his marriage* 
sir," replied Harris ; *' an act of parliament was obtained for that purpose ; but, if you will 
permit me, I will relate all the material events that happened to him after leaving Eogland."^ 
*-•* Some time hence I will trouble you," replied Godwin ; " at present you will oblige me by 
executing the orders I have given." 

Harris bowed, and William walked into the apartment where the remains of Edwin were 
deposited ; he remained for some time alone ; when he retired, his features plainly pourtrayed 
how much he was affected. 

P revious to his visiting Editha, he returned to the inn, and finding Anna more calm, pro- 
posed she should accompany him in a postchaise, in which they soon reached the school 
where Editha was boarded. Godwin was at once struck with her appearance, while Anna 
throwing her arms around her, in broken sentences called her her dear, dear sister ; Editha, 
with the most lively affection, returning her caresses. 

When they became composed, William astonished Editha by informing her he was her 
uncle— the relationship she held to Anna— and at length, in as gentle a manner as possible, 
that her father had died suddenly ; hoping that she would regard him as an affectionate repre- 
sentative of the parent she had lost. 

Harsh as Fitzmorris had ever been to his daughter, she bewailed him with unfeigned sorrow* 
though it was somewhat mitigated by the soothings of Anna and the tenderness of her uncle. 
— *< And shall I indeed live with Anna ?" said she, raising her fine dark eyes, sparkling 
through tears, to his face ; " and will you let me be one of your children? and may I be per* 
mitted to love as well as honour you?" — ** You shall, my Editha, my child," replied he, ten- 
derly saluting her; " we will all love you."-^" Ah ! then you will spoil me; for alas 1" said 
she, ** I hav^ not been used to be loved, except by Anna here and my poor brother."—" You 
deserve to be loved by all," cried Anna ; " at Inglewood every one will be sensible of your 
merit."—" And shall I accompany you thither ?" said Editha ; " but my poor aunt, she is 
not yet recovered, and I cannot leave her, for she has been kind to me." — " We will," replied 
Godwin, " persuade her to visit Mrs Palmer in the summer, for my habitation is merely a 
farm, not fit for the reception of great ladies."—" Perhaps so," returned Editha ; " but it 
will please me ; for neither fine bouses nor fine clothes have ever yet afforded me much 
satisfaction." 

Godwin and Anna soon after took leave of Editha, promising to see her the nezi day, aad 
to take her into the oountiy with tbem» if Mrs Fitzmorrii consented* 
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Godivin, on hk retura to the ion, wrote to hi« wife, Informing her that Anna Was perfectly 
recovered, and with him ; but as Mrs Palmer would bt ift town in the course of a few days, 
he did not think of returning until he had seen her. 

*« I will bot/* said he to Reuben and Anna^ ** shock your beloved- mothelr with an account 
of the disasters that have happened, until we are on the spot to oflfer her comfort ; nor will I, 
if possible, ever let our aged parents be informed of the real death of my unhappy brother ; 
nature, at my father's age, could not bear so severe a blow : I Shall Simply therefore say, that 
he died suddenly, and expect you both to be equally cautious, not only at home, but also to 
Editha and her brother, from whom, if possible, I mean to conceal the unhappy catastrophe.* 

CHAPTER LV. 
Ok the following morning, Godwin and Reuben accompanied Anna to her sister's, where they 
left her for the day ; Godwin having determined to go to London respecting Mrs Palmer, 
and make arrangements for the future with Mrs Fitzmori*is. 

He found that lady somewhat recovered, but very weak from her illness. She received 
Godwin and his son coldly, but expressed concern at the death of her brother-in-law, inquiring 
whether he had left a will ? 

*' I have not, madam, Umnd one," replied he, ** but I had rather suppose he had not made 
any regular one, as this paper was on the table/* 

Godwin then presented it to Mrs Fitzmorris, who considered it some time in silence. At 
length, said she, ** I have frequently found your brother guilty of duplicity, but never sus- 
pected it could extend so far. In the first place, he passed himself on my father as the onfy 
son of a^cots gentleman, who had left him: a fortune of ten thousand pounds. This sum be 
undoubtedly possessed ; but his birth was a falsehood. He likewise, for I know not wha£ 
reason, concealed bis name and married my sister by that of Edwin, which now appears to be 
his baptismal one : the marriage I therefore conceive not valid, consequently the child must 
be illegitimate : now, though I should not be inclined to notice thtsj yet you may be assured 
my sister will. She married without the consent of my fother, who was never reconciled to her, 
and having a large family, will hardly lose this opportunity of gaining her Share of the pro- ' 
perty ; you may therefore, sir, expect a lawsuit." — " Indeed I shall not," replied Godwin ; 
" for I will readily, in behalf of the children, relinquish it, if not indubitably their right ; never- 
theless, if I find justice on their side, I will defend them with all I possess. They are a legacy 
left me by an unhappy brother, and are claimants both on my love and protection." — " May I 
ask, sir," said Mrs Fitzmorris, *^ whether the ten thousand pounds your brother possessed was 
his paternal fortune?" — ** It was not, madam," returned Godwin ; << it was left him by his 
first wife : his paternal fortuue would have been, simply, the reversion of a farm, much inte- 
grity, and unblemished honesty. Alas I had he never left us, he had possessed them." — 
** You do not sure mean to infer that you are at this time a farmer, sir ?** — *' I am, indeed, 
madam." — Mrs Fitzmorris paused for a moment, then said, " And pray who is this Anna 
Godwin, whom he had so liberally made a sharer in my sister's fortune ?" 

" His daughter, madam. Had she not the honour to be for some time under your protection?" 
— ** You cannot surely mean Miss Palmer? The lady who introduced her to me is a woman of 
family and fortune, and would scorn such a deception.*' 

Godwin explained how he surmised the mistake had arisen, and though Mrs Fitzmorris, 
in his continuation of the discourse, behaved with increased coolness, still he preserved the 
equality of his temper ; but finding his visit neither likely to prove satisfactory nor advantage- 
ous, he took leave, having signified that he should consult his friends, and let her know the 
result. 

Godwin called at the house that Mrs Palmer had occupied in t<^wn, and left a letter 
for her, should she return : then rode back to the Heath, as he wished to obtain what intelli- 
gence he could, that he might be able either to defend the claims of the children ; or, if he 
found the business hopeless, to give it up without farther trouble. Harris, he apprehended, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the whole ; and therefore sending for him he addressed him 
thus : — « You will oblige me by relating all you know respecting my brother ; circumstances 
render it necessary I should hear that which I would be estcused from ; nor will I be 
undmindful of the trouble I give you.*'—" Ah, rir,** replied Harris, "before I begin, I must en- 
treat you to summon all your fortitude -, and also that you wotdd reuembef, that though I 
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Jiave not behaved with the strictest rectitude, still I was only a servant, and acted u nder the 
influence of a master."— " Renounce your errors, and hereafter you shall not want encourage- 
ment,** replied Godwin. 

Harris bowed, and, after a pause; began his recital. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

« My master, sir,** said Harris, "never, I believe, rightly recovered the death of the lady who 
died in childbed ; for ever after that event he gave into a habit of drinking, and I trulv be- 
lieve, rushed into every other species of dissipation, to stifle reflection. 

•* On his repurchasing into the army, the regiment was about to embark for the West Indies ; 
but a storm overtaking us, we beat about some time, and at length made Jersey, where we 
staid to reflt. 

'* In the same regiment was a Mr Darleville, who some time before had fought with 
Mr Whitmore ; he knew my master perfectly well, and for some spite he bore him (I suspect 
on account of Mrs Whitmore) was continually endeavouring to degrade him to the rest of the 
officers, reflecting on his birth, or circumstances of the like nature. My master had great ^ 
pride, and resented this so heinously that he challenged Darleville, who not only received a 
slight wound, but was also obliged to ask pardon. This business, however, disgusted toy ' 
master with the army, and before the regiment left Jersey, determined him to Relinquish 
it, which he at length did. « 

" Soon after the ship sailed, and a few days after we embarked for Southampton, where ' 
my master unluckily had a quarrel with a gentleman at the hazard table; words ensuing 
they withdrew, and in the heat of passion settled their differences by the sword, without 
seconds^r witness. 

" The consequence of this duel was the immediate death of my master's opponent, and he 
had no resource but flight ; without loss of time, therefore, we set oflffor Portsmouth, where 
we arrived .in a few hours. On inquiry we found a West India ship, bound to a diflferent ' 
part from that where my master's late regiment was destined. My master adopted the plan 
of going with them, taking his passage by the name of Thomas Edwin, Esq., to prevent 
suspicion. 

♦• On board the same vessel were Mr Fitzmorris and two daughters, who nad been some 
time in England for the benefit of that gentleman's health; but were now returnlno- to their 
estate, which lay at some distance from Kingston in Jamaica. The elder of the ladies was 
Mrs Fitzmorris, now living, and the other Miss Editha, afterwards my master's wife. To th* 
family he passed himself as the only son of a Scots gentleman lately dead ; and added that he 
proposed to purchase an estate in the West Indies, as his fortune was too small to* support 
him in Europe. 

" Few men were more calculated to please than my master at that period ; and not onlv 
Miss Editha, but her father also, was greatly taken with him ; so that before the end of the 
voyage, the old gentleman had told him that he would willingly give her to him with fifteen 
thousand pounds, on their arrival. 

'* Mr Fitzmorris was a man of strict morals, and would as soon have married his daughter 
to a robber as to a duellist ; my master, therefore, did not dare reveal to him the reason 
of his leaving England, nor yet his change of name j neither was it possible with his own 
safety, as the man was dead. 

« One evening, being alone with him in his cabin, after some previous discourse, he ad- 
dressed me thus :—' Harris, I have such an opinion of your fidelity, that I shall not scruple to 
declare my real designs; to confess truly, my heart never loved but once, nor can it evermore • 
but M^ss Fitzmorris*s fortune is too great an offer to be sligl^ted : her person too is amiabl^ i 
and I think I cannot do better than marry her, as such a connexion will at once increase my 
fortune, and give me respectability in the country. Mr Fitzmorris has a large portion of 
family pride ; should I therefore declare my origin, he would discard me in an instant ; I wia 
for that reason itill retain the appellation he is acquainted with, which will be prudent, both 
on that account and in regard to my owi^ safety. My own family, I am convinced, despise ' 
and hate me, and I am determined to forget them. Mr Fitzmorris, too, hinted the other day 
hat, as he bad no son, he CQuld wish his daughter*« husband to assume his name, for whidi 
purpose an act of parliament could be obtained ; that Qireumstance too will also assist in con- 
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ftling me, for the name of GodvriD would immediately tend to a discovery, whereas in that 
Fitzmorris all will be forgotten. 

*^ On our arrival in Jamaica the marriage took place, and my master for the first six months 
pt so strict a guard over himself, that he stood highly in Mr Fitzmorris's opinion. At 
at period the gentleman died ; he left ten thousand pounds to his eldest daughter, and the 
Bidue to your brother, provided that within the course of one year he assumed the name. 
.d arms of Fitzmorris^ his other daughter he did not mention, as she had married without 
s consent. 

" This event was highly gratifying to my master, who immediately took the necessary steps^ 
r Fitzmorris's agent in London was employed, and the business effectually settled within 
le specified time. 

** I will not scruple to say, that I believe he considered himself greatly in my power, for 
i behaved with more kindness to me than to any other of his domestics, and was particu- 
rly generous to me. Ad. short, sir, it was no wonder I was attached to him. 

** Mrs Fitzmorris, i^ho was both a charming woman and possessed of an excellent temper, 
i never loved, though he always endeavoured, when sober, to behave with politeness to herj. 
it any one might plainly see his conduct preyed on her spirits, and undermined her health. 
I ten months after the marriage. Miss Editha was born, and the year following, a son, who 
as christened William, after his grandfather Fitzmorris ; but even these events gave 'my 
aster no pleasure ; his conduct became more overbearing and insufi'erable to his dependents, 
i that slaves only, who had no resource, could bear it. In his fits of intoxication his pas* 
ons knew no bounds ; and in these moments he has even been known to correct the female 
aves with his own hand, that, perhaps, the day before he had taken to his embraces ! But 
m shudder, sir; shall I fetch you a glass of wine ?" ^- 

" A glass of water," returned Godwin ; "and, if you please, abridge your narrative, if possible." 

Harris having presented the water, continued thus : *' My master had engaged, almost 
smediately after his father-in-law's death, a surgeon to attend the estate ; this young man. 
1 time became his favourite companion, and, I believe, was the instigator of much of the . 
lischief that was perpetrated ; for, previous tb living in Jamaica, he had been surgeon to a 
juinea trader, and held the life of a slave only at the exact price it would bring ; the infirm 
ad aged, therefore, experienced but little mercy from him ; and J sincerely believe, that 
lany on our estate perished for want of care, when they were past their labour. 

« When my master had been married about eleven years, a number of negroes were to be- 
isposed of at an adjoining plantation. At the sale he purchased two, a mulatto boy and a 
irl ; the first about eighteen, the latter two years younger, and remarkably handsome, not- 
ithstanding her complexion. She unhappily pleased my master, and, I believe; he spared 
pains to seduce her, but in vain, as she became particularly attached to my mistress, which 
Dssibly might assist to baffle his attempts, though both promises and threats were employed.. 

'' One evening that I happened to carry some wine to my master and the surgeon in the 
irlour, I heard the latter say, * You are too scrupulous ; I will give you something to- 
lorrow which, administered in a glass of wine or punch, will silence all objections.' I heard 
more until two days after, when I was informed the handsome mulatto was dying, and had 
eclared it was occasioned by something administered in punch ! Ic then struck me that the 
iscourse I bad beard was relative to it; and in this supposition I was confirmed by the 
ehaviour of my roaster, who, during the day, appeared half frenzied ; and though doubtless 
rery precaution was used, the girl died, but not before she had told Julia that your ];>rother 
ad taken advantage of the stupor in which she lay. 

" Julia, who was a great favourite with my mistress, did not fail to inform her of this ; and 
rhether her health had declined from that time, or from any natural cause, or that grief by 
egrees undermined her constitution, I know not, but she never smiled afterwards ; and in. 
m than a year died of consumption ; but I believe never complained even to her sister, who 
;ved on a smaU estate adjoining us. 

** About six weeks prerious to this event, as my master was returning home on horseback 
rom a visit, on pasting a small wotod, he received a pistol shot in his shoulder, and had doubt* 
ess /alien, as the fire was repeated, but for the fleetness of his horse; fortunately, however, 
le e^aped with only one wound, which did not prove dangerous. At first we oould not by 
my meaoY lufmise who vrm the author of this attempt ; but we were not long id suspenses for 
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the following evening the surgeon was mortally woanded, in crosdi^ a plantatioSy by th 
mulatto lad who was purchased with the girl, and was said to be her lover. Though th 
sargeon was senseless when first discovered, he survived some hours, recovered sufficiently U 
disclose who had wounded him ; but notwithstanding all possible search was made, it wa 
without e£fect ; the man having doubtksB either made away with hinself, or joined the rebed 
lious negroes. 

" These events all conspired to render Jamaioa hateftil to my master;- and he talked ol 
returning to Europe, and settling in France, as he might live there in safety. However, aftel 
much deliberation, he came to the resolution to send me first to England, to imyuire inta 
everything that might coneem his return thither; * for,' said her 'though I belive I anl 
much altered, yet possibly not enough to prevent my being known by any of my formed 
acquaintance ; and then the subterfuge of ray name and that accursed duel wOl be remem- 
bered. During my thirteen years' residence here, I have never seen but one person that I 
was acquainted with in England ; and he knew nothing of the rencontre at Southannpton, noil 
that I had ever changed my name to any other but Fitzmorris ; and that man, I was informed 
by the newspapers, lived but a short time after he reached England ; I have little to appre^ 
bend from him.' " I 

" Yet in all probability from him the agent heard it," said Godwin, " for he informed mol 
that my brother was well married ; but he knew nothing further. " 

** Well then,'* resumed Harris, **my master continued, 'you shall go to England, and make' 
particular enquiry after the few people I was known to, especially Mrs Whitmore and Darle- 
ville ;\ for if either of those are in England, I will not return ; but if they should either be dead 
or gone from thence, I shall not hesitate, as I should be scarcely recognised after such ad 
absence, particularly under another name.' 

** This resolution was not suffered to cool ; I departed in the first vessel, and reached 
England in safety, where, on enquiry, I found Mrs Whitmore had been dead two years ; that 
Darleville had made interest, and was settled at Madras in a lucrative situation : and finally, 
what I knew would give my master great satisfaction, the man who kept the hazard table at ^ 
Southampton, and was the only witness of the quarrel, though not of the duel, was dead : so 
that I soon wrote back word, that I believed he might venture to return when he pleased. 

" Soon after, he came to England, and determined to return to the West Indies no more ; 
therefore put up the estate and negroes for sale. You know the rest, sir ; and I havie only to 
add, that he drank harder, grew more passionate, and seldom slept at home. 

" From one of those nocturnal revels he returned one morning in a state of absolute dis- 
traction, beating his head against the wainscot, and acting a thousand extravagancies, the 
cause of which I could never learn ; but he once hinted that he had met a relation." 

Godwin judged it to be Emma. " Enough,'* said he ; ** I have but one more question^ 
Had we not come at that fortunate moment to Anna's rescue, where was ^e to have been 
conveyed ? Has she suffered grosser insults than I was witness to ?'* 

t Harris hesitated : but a stern look from Godwin urged him to proceed — ** My master, sir," 
resumed he, ** meant to carry her to France ; he was charmed with her at first sight, and would 
have married her.'*—'* I had," replied Godwin, « this morning a few minutes* conversation 
alone with the negro woman whom you call Julia, and was enqairing of her respecting Anna's 
illness. She had said something that at once arrested my attention, and almost petrified me 
with horror, when Anna opened the door, and she prudently dropped the discourse, but her 
answers seemed to imply that my brother was the cause of her illness ; say, was it so ?" 

' Harris finding by this that all would doubtless be discovered, replied—'* I call God to 
witness, that in this I at least was innocent, for my master had sent me that evening to 
London, with orders to stay until the morning, and bring back word of Mrs Fitsmorris's 
health; nor did I know anything of the business until his alarm prodaiaied it."— "I 
have not questioned her," replied Godwin, ** because, I would not shodt her with the remem- 
brance, but shall require the truth of Julia. "^*< Alas ! sir. Miss Anna knows nothing, and Julia 
only from surmise ; for she, as I have infbrmed you, had attended the mulatto."'—" Great 
God !" interrupted Godwin> " you surely -cannot mean it. Edwin could not be such a-——" 
villain he would have said, but the word died on his lips as he recollected the expiation. 

" My master, uiidoubtedly," resumed Harris, *' fbr he confessed It to me in a firfgfat^ had ad- 
ministered a dose of the Mime kind that he gave that anha]^y giri f but a nwtt miraouloni 
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rcumstance prevented it being favourable to bis wi»h£8."-«>^ Bo quick,'* interrupted God- 
in, " and relieve my suspense;" 

" My master, when he thought she was asleep, entered the apart«nent» where he tovmd her 
ompletely dressed ; but on approaching to gaze on h^, a sight instantly stru4^ hlmj that at 
pee removed all the ideas with which he entered the chamber ; for, on her hand« whieb lay 
rossed over her bosom, was the identical ring that he hod made the pledgO oi bis faith to bii^ 
rst love, and which he saw on her finger in Uie coffin. 

« This sight had so violent an effect, as he informed me, that he sunk into a chair by the 
led-side ; the words of my sister-in-law, whenever she looked at the ring during her insanity,. 
Dd which your old servant had informed bim of, seemed to sound in his ears — I am Edwia'« 
fife. He likewise told me, that in the frenzied anguish of the moment, be looked round, ex* 
ecting to see her stand beside bim. 

" After he was a little recovered, he withdrew the ring from her hand, hoping to find bo- 
ad been mistaken : but the initials of his owuNname that were engraven on the reverse, con- 
rmed his terror and amazement ; in addition to which, at that instant Miss Anna was seized 
fith fits ; her screams alarmed Julia, who immediately came to her, and remained during tho 
jight. I must confess, I persuaded my master that the ring had merely come into her pos-^ 
ession by chance ; and be, to quiet bis own uneasiness, endeavoured to believe it was so ; 
lut I am convinced it caused him great alarm, as well as increased unbappiness.** 

Godwin now arose from his chair, and soon after withdrew, without visiting the apartment 
rhere his brother's body was deposited. 

CHAPTER LVII. 
Godwin returned to the inn, and retired for some hours to his chamber, before he could 
ssume sufficient composure to join Anna and Reuben, the former of whom he could not 
Bok upon without execrating the villany which could plot the destruction of such innocence.^ 

Two days after, at a very early hour, tiie remains of Edwin were privately interred in tho 
learest burial place, and to the great satisfaction of all, the following evening brought their 
)eloved Mrs Palmer. In embraces, questions, and tears, the hours were passed until the 
light was far advanced, all at length retiring to rest, with minds much relieved by the 
loothing interference of true friendship. 

On the morning following, Godwin drawing Mrs Palmer aside, requested her opinioa 
<especting his brother's children, at the same time acquainting her with ail that had passed. 

" My heart," said he, " prompts me to relinquish such ill-gotten wealth, even for them ; 
rat if you think it my duty to endeavour to defend it, I will do violence to my inolination, and 
ittempt it ; but never shall Anna share money thus procured." — '** My advice, then, my good 
riend," replied she, ** will, I fancy, be comformable to your wishes. A lawsuit would but 
eveal the actions of your unhappy brother, and perhaps be productive of no real advantage. 
Some way may be found," continued she with a smile, " to recompense them for their loss, if 
ibey are virtuous ; for you know not how rich I am become since we parted." 

The entrance here of the waiter with a letter put a stop to the discourse; it was from Mrs- 
Pitzmorris, and contained these words:— 

** Sir,— -Since I saw you I have heard from my sister, with whom, though I have had no 
sommunication for several years, yet I thought justice required I should inform her of the 
msiness in question ; and the result is, that if you do not relinquish it* we shall jointly sue for 
he purchase-money received for the estate, and likewise what property your brother died 
assessed of, to make up the deficiency. As you were candid enough to mention your real cir- 
cumstances when you called on me, I by no means wish to encumber you with the expense 
hat must naturally attend the care of William and Editha, who, though the ehildren of my 
ister, I must hereafter blush to produce to the world as such. My sister and self shall not 
proceed until we have your answer, I remain, sir, your humble servant, 

**L, FiTWIORWS." 

Godwin presented the letter with a smile to Mrs Palmer, who, having read it, answered-** 
* Poor, narrow-minded woman I I should sincerely pity the children, were they to be de* 
Mindent on her. I have already given you my opinion ; and while you reply to her letter^ 
ihall take Reuben and Anna with me to visit Editho." 

Godwin being left alone, immediately, answered Mrs Fitzmorris's letter aa Mows ;«^ 
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** Madam,— Before the receipt of yours, my determination was taken ; I have neither tin 
nor inclination for a lawsuit, and trust I shall be able to provide for my brother's childr< 
without having recourse to such disagreeable means, though I think that justice would give 
verdict in their favour, their right being obvious. But to have done with this subject, I ecu 
wish you to send some one, or be present yourself, at the opening of my brother's escrutoir 
which I sealed up. His papers, of no value, I shall undoubtedly claim ; but will give up evei 
other property, there or elsewhere, to whom you shall appoint. Your oifer respecting tl 
children I must beg leave to decline j the expense of them I shall not feel ; and, as you *^ 
didly own, you who are the sister of tlieir unoffending mother, that you should blush hereaft 
to produce them to the world, what reception may they not expect from strangers ? I, hoi 
ever, wish to spare both them and you such mortification, as my feelings are fortunately m 
so acute, nor my friends of that class who will blame them for' the errors of their unhapj 
father. I have nothing more to add, but to request you would' let all business be settle 
between us as speedily as possible, as I shall send for my nephew from school immediatel 
intending to take him home with me. I am, madam, yonr humble servant, 

" W. Godwin." 

Mrs Palmer, who soon after returned with Anna and Editha, whom she had token froi 
school, approved of the letter, which was sent off immediately. 

On the day following, Mrs Palmer went to London alone; and though she had not mei 
tioned it to Godwin before her departure, called on Mrs Fitzmorris. That lady received hi 
more coolly than usual, and appeared piqued at Godwin's reply to the letter. 

" I came,'* said Mr Palmer, '« to thank you for your kindness to my Anna, and also to coi 
gratulate you on your recovery from so severe an indisposition. '.'-- Mrs Fitzmorris bowed.- 
" I understand, madam," replied she, " that the young person you left with me was you 
daughter, or I cannot say I should so readily have accepted of the charge."—** Indeed I ai 
so accustomed to call Anna my child, and to treat her as such," said Mrs Palmer, " that I d 

not wonder at your mistake; bbt I hope she has not disgraced your kindness?" " She is 

understand," replied Mrs Fitzmorris, " a natural daughter to that man whom I waa unfoi 
tunate enough to call my brother, and who had the' assurance not only to bequeath her 
share of the fortune he had no right to, but also to leave my sister*s children to the care ( 
his brother, a farmer."—" I am indeed informed of iV replied Mrs Palmer; "but you, 
fancy, misconceive the real situation in life of Mr Godwin, or you would not>pnd him inferk 
to a planter ; it is true he is a farmer, but his farm is his own, and I can give you my wor 
that his children wiirhave very respectable fortunes. As for the father of Anna, I never sai 
him but twice, and that was Jiere when I called for her ; and as he then knew not her person 
neither did he, when he wrote that paper, know her . connexion^ and expectances, which 
assure you are considerable enough to make her look down on any bequest he might leav< 
her, and transfer it to her brother and sister." 

This was spoken to punish Mrs Fitzmorris's pride ; it did so, and the lady became mon 
condescending, promising to attend the day following at Hounslow, Mrs Palmer replying tha 
she would do herself the honour of accompanying her to the Heath. 

The following morning Mrs Fitzmorris was true to her appointment, and with his attorney, 
Godwin and Mrs Palmer went to the house that was late Edwin's. The escrutoire aoi 
drawers were opened in her presence, and securities found to the amount of thirty thousand 
pounds, all of which Mr Godwin surrendered to Mrs Fitzmorris on receiving an acquittal, 
after which they parted good friends, Mrs Fitzmorris proposing to see them in two days, theii 
intention being to depart for Inglewood on the third. 

On the morning before, Godwin had sent Reuben, accompanied by Mrs Palmer's servant, 
to fetch his nephew William from Winchester; and with whom they arrived on the second 
day after. 

If Mrs Palmer and Godwin were pleased with Editha, they were not less so with her 
brother, who was equally artless and affectionate, and as much flattered by being beloved 
Reuben with tenderness had informed him of his father's death, though not of the means, 
before they began the journey; and though his grief had at first been bitter, yet the many 
claims that seemed to replace the loss of a parent, who had never treated him kindly, soon 
calmed his affliction. 
,, The following morning brought Mrs Fitzmorris, who in reality appeared hurt to part with' 
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Editha. At the entreaty of Mr» Palmer, die condescended to promise to visit lier the ensuing 
summer; and, at her departure^ presented her nephew and niece with a fifty pound note 
each for pooliet-money. 

Godwin then sent for Harris, and taJcIng him apart, inquired how in fixture he meant to 
dispose of bimselC — ** 1 have wished, sir,** replied Harris, *• to retire to my own county, which 
is Somersetshire ; and for that purpose have for some years been endeiivouring toi realize a 
sum sufficient to purchase an annuity for my life, that might enable me to live decently." — 
*' And have you obtained the means?" demanded Godwin.—*' I have about five hundred 
pounds," replied Harris; *<but the purchase will take another hundred."—** On my return 
home I will remit what will make up the deficiency," said Godwin ; *' and I hope the remainder 
of your life will make amends for the impropriety of the earlier part of it.*'— Harris expressed 
his thanks; then added, '* Mrs Fitzmorris, sir, ordered me to bring my master's watch to 
you, and receive your orders concerning the clothes. *'..** Give the watch to William,** 
answered Godwin ; ** for the clothes, they are yours.'* 

He then pulled the bell, and desired the waiter to send up his nephew ; who obeying the 
eommand, Harris presented him with the watch, which the youth received with a moistened 
eye, and an expressive look at his uncle, then at Harris.— "If I understand that glance aHght, 
William," said Godwin, ** it requires this answer— Your mtention is praiseworthy— act as your 
heart directs." 

.William wanted no second permission, but presented the note given to him by Mrs Fitz« 
morris to his father's servant. Harris having repeated his thanks, Godwhi bade him adieu, 
and with his nephew joined his friends^ who waited his presence to supper. 

CHAPTER LVin. 
At five the next morning the party journeyed homewards, Mrs Palmer, Anna, Editha, 
William, and Julia, in a post-chaise, and Godwin and his son on horseback. On the fifth 
evening they arrived at home, Godwin at once elated with the thoughts of embracing his 
family, and depressed how to break the death of Edwin to his father, for every occurrence 
was unknown to them, as he had only specified in his letter that Anna was with him, and 
that he only waited for Mrs Palmer to return. The noise of the carriage announced them, 
and in a moment the whole family were at the gate. - Pleasure for some time overcame the 
curiosity that the appearance of strangers would otherwise have excited, Edward alone 
being acquainted with Editha, and flying to her with a rapture too great to suffer his wel- 
come to be eloquent. A little recovered, they entered the house, where Godwin taking his 
nephew and niece by the hand, led them towards his fhther, saying, as they knelt to the 
venerable old man, ** The blessings of Heaven multiply upon us 1 Receive those innocents— 
their claim upon you is great; they are the children of my brother." 

The elder Godwin was for some time too much amazed to reply ; at length burstmg into 
tears, he threw his arms about their necks and blessed them. 

William Godwin, fearing the surprise would be too much for him, desired the young 
people to withdraw— a command that was instantly obeyed, and he was left with his father, 
Bernard, Mrs Palmer, and his wife. 

*' Oh speak, my son T' cried Godwin; "what means this — what means tbisl Say— have 
my prayers been beard ) Is Edwin repentant, for you have doubtless seen him ? Shall I be 
so blessed before I die ?" 

*< Alas !" replied he, '* Edwin is no more. His last hope was my protection of his children. 
May his errors be obliterated, and may he rest in peace f ' ejaculated Godwin. ** But say, my 
son, have not these children a mother ?" 

William then, in as careful a manner as possible, informed his ikther of his brother's 
change of name, his marriage in Jamaica, and its subsequent consequences, suppressing every 
thing he possibly could that would give pain, and softening what he could not absolutely 
conceal ; finally, concluding by informing him that Edwin's death was sudden, and almost 
immediately after their meeting. 

** God forgive him 1" replied Bernard, wiping off a tear that hung on his cheek ; ** I once 
loved hhn as my own son ; and I dare say be was sorry after all As sure as can be, it was 
the surprise of seeing William that overcame him, for I remember when I was young, I used 
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to feel as if at once all the blood in my body rushed to my heart and head."—-*' The. effects 
of surprise are frequently fatal," replied Mrs Palmer. 

Whether Godwin was of the same opinion is uncertain; but he made no observation 
respecting his son's death, but appeared to decline the subject, and turning to William, said — 
** Thy family is increased, my son—- 1 trust thy blessings will do the same."—" I doabt it not, 
my father,*" returned he, *f if they admit of increase, which on earth is almost impossible.'* 

The young people were now called in, and the venerable Godwin saluting them rounds 
retired, saying—" I will leave you this night ; to-morrow my spirits will be more composed ; 
the ways of Providence are ever just ; but the weakness of man doth not always submit with 
becoming resignation.** 

After some trivial, refreshment, Mrs Palmer proposed to go to her own house; but the 
whole party had so many questions to ask, and so much information to receive, that the night 
was far advanced before they separated, Editha accompanying Mrs Palmer, and Anna attended 
by Julia. 

William Godwin being left alone with Fanny, related to her the whole that had fkassed 
respecting his brother, and also his resigning the fortune that appertained to the children— 
*' a step,** continued he, ** that I did not at first propose ; but when I had heard Harris's ac- 
count of my brother, I must confess I thought it at once just and prudent, as Edwin certainly 
became entitled to it by dishonourable means, which I would rather die than have laid open 
to the world. His children will, I trust, be of the same opinion ; and we must endeavour, my 
love, to make up to them in affection what they have lost in fortune.** 

Fanny, who seldom had a separate opinion from her husband, immediately acquiesced, 
adding — " If I mistake not, Editha may some time hence become yet nearer related to us, for 
Edwin has scarcely talked of any one else since your departure ; and however highly he has 
spoken of her, I think he has not flattered her, for she appears to merit all his encotniums.**^ 

CHAPTER LIX. 
Though a cloud for some time appeared to hang over the spirits of the family at Inglewood, 
at length it began to disperse, and cheerfulness to resume its place among them. The sprigbt^ 
]y good humour of Editha made her universally loved ; and the pains she took to amuse her 
grandfather, whenever she read a trait of melancholy on his face, even on a less susceptible 
heart, could not have failed of its effect. ** Go along, Anna,*' would she say, if she saw her at- 
tending Godwin, " you have had a grandfather all your life, and have had your share of caresses ; 
and he can spare no more until he has paid me the fifteen years arrears .he stands indebted 
to me. You have another advantage over me too : you call Mr and Mrs Godwin father and 
mother, while I say uncle and aunt, which is a very provoking circumstance, and what I shall 
not allow ; for you shall either sink to my level, or I will rise to yours ; nay, I will put it 
to the vote— my grandfather and Mr Bernard will, I know, be for me.'*—" You have 
used bribery there,'* replied Fanny, laughing ; "for you are for ever courting my father.'*— 
" And are you proof against it ?" answered Editha, throwing her arms about her neck, ** can 
you refuse me ?** — ** Not I, indeed,'* returned Fanny, pressing her to her bosom. •* Call me 
henceforward what best pleases thy affectionate heart.** — ** My mother, then,** answered she, 
bending her knees before her ; then turning to William Godwin, as he embraced her, she 
added, " Ah ! how happy am I to have a father who suffers me to love him, and boldly tell 
him so." 

The last sentence brought an uneasy remembrance on all ; even Editha*s own eyes filled 
with tears ; but hastily wiping them off, she added, " See, I believe they are all jealous, not 
one congratulates me ; truly I believe they all expect to be bribed." — " Fee them, then,** re- 
turned Willi&m Godwin, " and you are sure of their suffrages.'*.^** And so I will,'* kissing the 
old men, and then Reuben ; but advancing to Edward, she hesitated a moment, but at length 
presented her glowing cheek, saying archly, as she replaced herself by the side of Fanny, ^ I 
am glad it is over, for Edward looked as if he would have demanded a double fee." 

Some days after Reuben found courage to address his father on the subject nearest hii 
heart, namely, an union with Anna, his father promising to consult Mrs Palmer, and to let 
him know the result. 

\ council of the elders of the family was a few days aft«r summoned to meet at Mrs 

Imer's, where it was settled that the senior Godwin, accompanied by that lady, should de- 
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e!are oit the ensqln? Sunday at church, that Anha was the daughter of his youngest son 
Edwin, lately dead, but from prudential motives had been passed as the child of the elder 
uatil thepresent time— a truth which Mrs Palmer would confirm, it was also resolved, that 
Reuben should huve permission to address Anna ; but that their marriage should not take 
place until he had attained to the age of twenty- one, which was yet two years distant ; and 
that, when it did, the newly.married pair should entirely reside with Mrs Palmer. «* as,*' added 
that lady, «*in my liib I have loved them, so at my death they shall not find themselves for- 
gotten." 

These resolves were communicated to Reuben by his father, who approved all] but the 
length of time ; for which, however, he had no remedy but patience. 

The declaration was accordingly made the ensuing Sunday after service ; and though at 
erst it occasioned gr^at surprise and many whispers, yet Godwin was too much respected, 
and Mrs Palmer too much honoured, for it to have disagreeable consequences : the old folks 
^^^TecdlUng the piteous story of Agnes to their remembrance, who they doubted not was the 
motuit, and relating ft to their children ; the girls dropped a tear at her fate ; and the boys 
declared that falsehood would, have been impossible, had she been as handsome as Anna. 

About six months after this event an express arrived at Mrs Palmer's from Mrs Fitzmorris, 
desiriogr that lady to request Mrs Godwin would permit her nephew and niece to come imme- 
diately to town, as her health, which had never been completely re-established, declined daily. 
Godwin immediately consented, and Mrs Palmer, with her usual kindness, proposed to 
accompany them-^n event that had much weight with Mrs Fitzmorris, who not only expressed 
great pleasure at their arrival, but also at the account Editha had frequently given her, by 
letter, of her situation. 

Mrs Fitzmorris was apparently In the last stage of a decline on their arrival, which she 
survived barely six weeks, leaving Mrs Palmer, to whom, in spite of her former prejudices, she 
was become attached, her executrix ; and William and his sister joint heirs to fifteen thousand 
pounds she possessed from the death of Edwin, together with her own paternal fortune of ten 
thousand* 

Her funeral over, and the business settled, all impatiently longed to return to Inglewood^ 
where they were received with equal pleasure ; William Godwin rejoicing: that his brother's 
children had now their right without the perplexities of law, or exposing the errors of a 

parent. 

CHAPTER LX. 
Two years had passed in the calm of innocent delights, when Reuben claimed the promise of 
uniting him to Anna ; and all was prepared accordingly, the marriage being, to the great 
satisfaction of Bernard, a public one ; all the neighbours and tenantry were invited, Mrs 
Palmer behaving in every circumstance as if it had been her own daughter. 

At the altar, Bernard, who acted as father, presented the trembling hand of Anna to the 
enraptured Reuben, the venerable Godwin standing on the right of the happy pair. On the 
ceremony being concluded, his emotion was too great to be suppressed, and, dropping on his 
knees, be softly ejaculated—" Spirits of peace ! sainted form of my beloved wife and the gentle 
Agnes I for a moment may ye be permitted to witness this union ;" then, after remaining in 
silent devotion for a short time, he arose, sainted and blessed them. 

During some days all was rejoicing ; and Edward,, emboldened by the happy scene around 
him, pleaded his cause so successfully to Editha, who, at her sister's marriage, was in her 
eighteenth year, that she gave him a sort of half permission to make some proposals to his 
father respecting a similar event. 

** Indeed, Edward ! " replied Godwin, " I know not what to say in this case ; Editha will 
have a considerable fortune. However, should it even take place, I must insist on your 
waiting the same time as your brother Reuben ; but, before we speak decidedly, your mother 
shall talk to Editha." 

Mrs Palmer being consulted on this subject, gave it in favour of Edward ** Reuben," said 

she, " I now regard as mine ; and Mr Godwin's property, in common justice, ought to revert to 
the second son : therefore if ever you think of pecuniary matters, I cannot see a reasonable 
objection." 

Editha was then called, and Fanny gently represented to her, that with her property she 
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might marry far more adTantageousIy thaa her oiwn eouniiii Edward, and desirod hkr to think 
seriously on the aabject before she finally determined. 

*** I know not, my dear mother," replied Editba, **how you might like to part with me; 
but for myself I oan only answer you in the words of Rath— I will never leave thee: but live 
where thou livest, and die where thou diest ; and there also will I be buried« As to Edward,*' 
conthiuedshe, with more vivacity* ** I would not have you think I care so much for him ; not 
but that I like him better than any young man I ever saw, or in all likelihood I ever shall.** 

With these words away she ran, and saw the family no more till supper-time. 

Suffice it, the venerable old men, Godwin and Bernard, lived to witness this union'; and 
they were looking forward yet to another alliance, namely, William and the youthful Agnes, 
for whom a house was erected adjoining .Godwin's. The consolations of an upright miod 
attended both William Godwin and his Fanny ; the former had truly spoken, their blessings 
could hardly admit an-increase. 

The £uthAil Margery lived to behold the great-grandchildren of her respected master ; and 
beloved by all in the weakness of age, met a grateful return for her former care frooAsvery 
branch of the family. 

Felix was still living ; and, though enervated with age, made shift' daily to walk to the 
form, and drink a glass of ale with the seniors, enjoying life, and not fearful of leaving it. 

Julia; happy in the protection of Mrs Palmer, had not a wish unsatisfied; and being par* 
ticularly fond of children, claimed the office of nurse to the little one, who, the declared, 
almost comforted her for the loss of Scipio. 

The young people, blessed in each other, regarded Mrs Palmer as the immediate instm- 
ment, in the hand of Heaven, of all their happiness :* while she, looking around on her own' 
deeds, was insensible of the advance of age» which stole on her like a mild autumn, enriched 
with the fruits of summer. 



THE END. 



THE CHEATERIE PACKMAN. 

BY LEITCH RITCHIE.* 



"The beings of the mind axe not of cImt." 

Btkov. 

It was yet pretty early in the morafaig when I airrived at the Inn of Skreigh, and neve* 
having been in that part of the country before, my heart misgave me at the appearmce of 
the houae, and I thought that surely I had mistaken the road— an awful idea to a man who 
had walked twelve miles before breakfast ! It was a huge, grey, dismantled edifice, etandSng 
ahme in a wOd country, and presenting evident traces of a time when the htuchfti* of th* 
traveller might have procured him lodgings within its walls for a hmger period than suited 
his convenience. On entering the parlour, although the *' base uses'* to which this ancient' 
mansion had returned were clearly indicated by certain gilUstoups scattered aboat the dirty 
tables, yet the extraordinary sise of the room, the lowness of the walls, and the scantiness of 
the furniture, kept up in my mind the associations which had been suggested by the exterior ; 
and it was not tOl the aroma of tea, and the sitill more ** fragrant lunt" of a Finnan haddie 
had saluted my senses, that the visions of the olden time fled from my eyes. 

While busy with my breakfast, another traveller came into the room. He had a pack on 
his back and an elUwaod in his hand, and appeared to be one of those travelling philan- 
thropists— ^swering to the pedlars of the south— who carry into the holes and comers of 
the sylvan World the luxuries of the city. Our scene being on the heH side of the Tweed, I 
need not say that the body had a sharp eye, an oily face, and a God*fearing look. He sat 
down over against roe, upon one of the tables, to rest his pack, and from his shining shoos 
and orderly apparel, I judged that he had passed the night in the house, and was waiting to 
pay his score, and fare forth again upon his journey. There was, notwithstanding, a singular 
expresuon of fatigue on his yellow countenance. A common observer would have guessed 
that he had been brim^/bii over night, and had risen before he had quite slept off the effects : 
but to me, who am curious in such matters, there appeared a something in his face which 
invested with a moral dignity an expression that would otherwise have been ludicrous or 
pitiable. 

Ever and anon he turned a longing eye upon the Finnan haddie, but as often edged 
himself with a jerk fiurther away from the temptation ; and whenever the landlady came into 
the room, his remonstrances on her delay, at first delivered in a moaning, heart-broken tone, 
became at last absolutely cankered. 'The honest wife, however, appeared determined to 
extend the hospitality of breakfast to her guest, and made sundry lame excuses for not 
*< bringing ben his score," while she was occupied in displaying upon my table, with the most 
tempting liberality, the various good things that consUtute a Scottish breakfast. 

*< Are you not for breakfasting, good man,* said I, at length, «* before you go forth this 
morning ?" 

*' No, please God,*' said he, with almost a jump, <'no oaraal comfort shall pass my lips on 
this side the mill of Warlock !*' 

* Aatiior of the •RonMoce of nrendi Hirtory,* Ac 
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<' The mm of Warlock f repeated I with surprise, *' that should be at least twelve miles 
firom this — and I ean tell you, my friend, it is not pleasant travelling so far on an empty 
stomach. If you have any urgent reason for an abstinence that we of the kirk of Scotland 
attach no merit to, you should not have loitered in bed till this hour of the .morning." 

The packman, at my reproof, put on a kind of 6late look, but his features gathering gra- 
dually into solemnity — 

*< Sir," said he, '* I have urgent reasons for my conduct, imd while this weary wife is 
making out my score, I will, if you desire it, tell you the story.'* Having eagerly signified my 
assent, the' packman wiped his glistening forehead, and with a heavy sigh began to discourse 
as folio ws :—. 

<* Aweel, sir— it was at this time yesterday morning I arrived at the mill of Warlock. The 
miller was out, and his wife, glad of the opportunity, rampauged ov^r my pack like one 
demented. She made me turn out every article in my aught, and kept me bargaining about 
this and that, and flyting by the hour about the price ; and after all it came to pass that the 
jaud (God forgive me !) wanted naethhig of more value than three ells of ribbon ! You may 
be sure that I was not that pleased ; and what with fatigue, and what with my vexation, 
while I was measuring the ribbon, and the wife sklanting round at the looking-glass, I just 
olipped— by mistake like — a half ell short. Aweel, yell say that was just naething afj^er.lae 
fash I had had, and moreover I stoutly refused the second glass of whiskey she offered me to 
the douroch ; and so, shouldering my pack again, I took the way, in an evil hour, to the inn 
of Skreigh. 

'* It was late at night when I arrived here, and I had been on my legs all day, so that you 
may think my heart warmed to theauld biggin, and I looked forward to naething waur than a 
oozy seat by the ingle-side, or chat with the landlady— a douce woman, sir, and not ay so slow 
as the now, foul &' her ! (God forgive me t) forbye, maybe, a half mutchin, or twa : and all 
these things of a truth I had. Not that I exceeded the second stoup, a practice which I hold 
to be contra bonos mores— but ye'U no understand Latin ? ye'U be from the south ? Aweel— 
but there was something mair, ye ken, quite as necessary for a Christian traveller and a 
wearied man; and at last, with a great gaunt, I speered at the serving hizzie for my bed- 
room. 

<< • Bed-room,' quo' she, < ye'U no be ganging to sleep here the night?' 

« ' Atweel,* said the mistress, * I am unco wae, but every room in the house is fu. Hout f 
it's but a step to the town<— no abune twal miles and a bittock — and ye ken every inch of the 
way as weel as the brass nails on your ell-wand.* I wish I may be forgi*en for the passion 
they put me intill 1 To think of sending me out such a gait my lane, and near the sma* 
hours ! 

" < O ye jaud 1* cried I, <if the gudeman was no in the yird the night, ye would craw till a 
different tune f and with that such a hulliballoo was raised amang us, that at last the folks 
began to put in their shouthers at the door in their sarks to speer what was the matter. 

" « Aweel, aweeV said the landlady, in the hinder end, quite forfaughten, • a wilfu' man 
maun hae his way. There is but ae room in the house where there is no a living soul, arid it's 
naething but an auld lumber-room. However, if you can pass the time with another half 
mutchin while Jenny and me rig up the bed, it will be as much at your service as a decenter 
place.' And so, having gotten the battle, I sat myself down again, and Jenny brought in the 
other stoup— ye'U be saying that was the third ; but there's nae rule without an exceptioD, 
and moreover ye kefi, * three's ay canny.' 

'* At last and at length I got into my bed-room, and it was no that Hi-looking at all. It 
was a good sizeable room, with a few sticks of old furniture, forbye a large old-fashioned bed. 
I laid my pack down, as is my custom, by the bed-side, and after saying my prayers, put out 
the candle and tumbled inu 

** Aweel, sir, whether it was owing to my being over-fatigued, or to the third stoup in 
defiance of the proverb being no canny, I know not, but for the Ufe of me I could not sleep. 
The bed was not a bad bed, it was roomy and convenient, and there was not a whish in the 
house, and not a stime of light in the room. I counted over my bargains for the day, and 
half wished I had not made the mistake with the miUet's wife ; I put my hand out at the 
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stock or the bed and felt my pack, amusing myself by thinking what was this lump and that ; 
but still I could not sleep. Then by degrees my other senses, as well as the touch, wearied 
of being awake and doing nothing— fiend tak them (God forgive me !), sought employment 
t -listened, as if in spite of myself, to hear whether there was anything stirring in the house, 
and looked out of the curtains to see if any light came through the window chinks. Not a 
^■hish— not a stime ! Then I said my prayers over again, and began to wish grievously that 
the creature had her half ell of ribbon* Then my nose must needs be in the hobble, and I 
thought I felt a smell. It was not that bad a smell, but it was a smell I did not know, and 
therefore did not like. The air seemed close— feverish ; I threw off the bed-clothes, and 
began to puff and pant. Oh, I did wish then that I had never seen the physiog of the miller's 
wife ! 

*< I began to be afraid. The entire silence seemed strange, the utter darkness more 
strange, and the strange smell stranger than all. I at first grasped at the bed-clothes, and 
pulled them over my head ; but I had bottled in the smell with me, and, rendered intolerable 
by the heat, it seemed like the very essence of typhus. I threw off the clothes again in a 
fright, and felt persuaded that I was just in the act of taking some awful fever. I would 
have given the world to have been able to rise and open the window, but the world would 
have been offered me in vain to do such a thing. I contented myself with flapping the sheet 
like a fan, and throwing my arms abroad to catch the wind. 

*' My right hand, which was towards th^ stock of the bed, constantly lighted upon my 
pack, but my left could feel naething at all, save that there was a space between the bed 
and the wall. At last, leaning more over in that direction than heretofore, m/hand encoun- 
tered something a little lower than the surface of the bed, and I snatched it back with a 
smothered cry. I knew no more than the man in the moon what the something was, but it 
sent a tingle through my frame, and I felt the sweat begin to break over my brow. I would 
have turned to the other side, but I felt as heavy to my own muscles as if I had been made 
of lead ; and besides, a fearful curiosity nailed me to the spot. I persuaded myself that it 
was from this part of the bed that the smell arose. Soon, however, with a sudden despera- 
tion, I plunged my hand again into the terrible abyss, and it rested upon a cauld, stiff, 
clammy face 1 

** Now, sir, I would have you to ken, that although I cannot wrestle with the hidden 
sympathies of nature, I am not easily frightened. If the stoutest robber that ever wore 
breeks— ay, or ran bare, for there be such in the Hielands, was to lay a finger on my pack, 
I would baud on like grim death ; and it is not to tell, that I can flyte about ae bawbee with 
the dourest wife in the country-side ; but och, and alas t to see me at that moment, on the 
braid of my back, with my eyes shut, my teeth set, and one hand on the physiog of a corpse ? 
The greatest pain I endured was from the trembling of my body, for the motion forced my 
hand into closer connection with the horrors of its resting-place ; while I had no more power 
to withdraw it than if it had been in the thumb-screws. 

^ And there I lay, sir, with my eyes steeked, as if with screw-nails, my brain wandering 
and confused, and whole rivers of sweat spouting down my body, till at times I thought I had 
got fou, and was lying sleeping in a ditch. To tell you the history of my thoughts at that 
time is impossible ; but the miller's wife, woe be upon her ! she rode me like the night-hag. 
I think I must have been asleep a part of the time, for I imagined that the wearisome half ell 
of ribbon was tied about my neck, like a halter, and that 1 was on the eve of being choked. 
I ken not how long I tholed this torment ; but at last I heard voices, and sounds, as if the 
sheriffs' officers of hell were about me, and in a sudden agony of great fear I opened 
my eyes. 

" It was broad morning ; the sun was shining into the room ; and the landlady and 
her lasses were riving my hand from the face of the corpse. After casting a bewildered 
glance around, it was on that fearful object my eyes rested, and I recognised the remains 
of an old serving lass, who it seems died the day before, and was huddled into that room, 
to be out of the way of the company." 

At this moment the landlady entered the room with his score, and while the packman sot 
wiping his brow, entered upon her defence. 
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** Ye kem lir,*' said slie, ** that ye trad tleep in the bouge, and a wilfii nan ma'un ha^ his 
way ; but gin ye had lain still, like an honest body, wi* a clean conscience, and no gaen rana- 
paugiog about wi* your hands where ye had no business, the feint a harm it would hae done ye f ' 
The packman only answered with a glance of ire, as he thundered down the bawbees upon the 
table, and turning one last loek upon the Finnan haddie, groaned deeply, and went forth upon 
his journey. ( 



THE END. 
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